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Devils in Waiting 

The Brazzaville matrons turned their 
backs on the life of the Congo, but Mary 
Motley, while managing to conform just 
enough so as not to jeopardize her husband's 
position, was fascinated by the countryside, 
the natives, the animals, the strangeness and 
mystery that is Africa. Throughout her book, 
along with the humor and the exciting inci 
dents and the superb portraits of the Brazza 
ville ladies and the people of the bush, is an 
eerie sense of primitive magic. Starting as a 

skeptic, she lost her disbelief in the dark 
world of fetish, of ritual murder, cannibalism, 
and superstition. 

Devils in Waiting is that rare book which 
invites "discoverers/' Though different in 
content, it recalls the atmosphere of The 
Niins Story, Anna and the King of Siarn, and 
a f ew other cherished accounts of a woman's 
adventures in an unusual milieu. 
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FOREWORD 



This is the story of a young Englishwoman in a French colony. It is 
an attempt to set down in its own idiom how it felt to be in French 
Equatorial Africa twenty years ago, some of the things I did, ex 
periences lived through. It proves no points, supports no general 
theory, does not try to show a blameless morning face. It is a frag 
ment for a keepsake. Starting with marriage and ending with war, 
it is the time of my most vivid private memories. 

The thrust and gathering impetus of French development break 
ing in upon the huge silence of Africa was the years' rhythm: all 
around the ordinary occupations of each day were signs of change. 
Their significance largely escaped me then. A baker's dozen 
determined Frenchmen were founding a modern state upon a 
million and a half square miles of bush and jungle. I was interested 
absorbed, even but too uninformed to realize fully how formi 
dable their task was. 

I saw the endurance there, and the exhaustion (". . . the cli 
mate/' says the Encyclopaedia Britannica, referring to the French 
Congo, "is everywhere very hot and dangerous for Europeans"). 
But the new construction and gradual improvement were not in 
my mind closely related to these. Road-building could not stir 
wonder in me; my emotions were not to be measured in kilometres. 
My heart was not engaged. 

This book, therefore, offers no comment on the problems of 
that time, or this. The advance of millions to a better sort of life 

ix 
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depends on the human quality of individual men and women 
working against a "colonial" background. Their effort may end 
in blood and chaos. It may be fulfilled in the free life of new nations, 
linked in a wider peace. (Either way, the attempt has its own 
value.) Any discussion of these larger issues would have been out 
of place in this record of episodes, remembered attitudes, and 
domesticities. For obvious reasons I have not used the real names 
of some of the people who appear in the story. 

In the matter of devils there is just this to be said. No attempt 
was made to search out instances of the occult. (My husband, in 
fact, did not encourage my quite natural interest in incidents which 
were impossible to avoid.) And it might be thought that between 
Government House and the dark world of fetish, cannibalism, and 
ritual murder there could be no point of contact. In fact, it was 
pervasive. Any contact with the native population sooner or later 
brought one up against cases where no rational explanation covered 
all the circumstances. Often there was no explanation, unless one 
accepted the existence of fetish as fact. Morning walks through the 
African villages; rounding up lepers in the bush for medical treat 
ment; up-country buffalo-shooting; in the accepted nearness of 
the household, the conversation of a dinner-party fetish was pres 
ent and inescapable. No attempt is made to account for it. Events 
and situations are set down as they presented themselves. 

My grateful thanks are due to Lord Kinross, for his encourage 
ment, and his cheerful acceptance of every unlikely situation in 
which we found ourselves, and to Vicomte Jacques Sarton du 
Jonchay, for his amused insistence through the heat of a Saharan 
summer. 

They are especially due to James Murray, for his advice and ex 
perience, and for his collaboration in the writing of this book. 

M.M. 
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PROLOGUE 



A Sort of Dowry 



Anyone worth damnation has a dream. The vision I shared with 
Guy de Ren6ville was a dream of Africa, as an almost physical 
extension of ourselves: at first apart, and then together. All the 
other things were new, and the knowledge of their strangeness 
never left me. I could cease to be aware that he was French quite 
soon he was simply the man who was my husband but I never 
ceased to marvel at the wild improbability of our coming together 
out of traditions that were worlds apart. A simple way of indicating 
this might be to say that his family bore no surname. He was Gaston 
Charles Louis Guy, of Ren6ville in Normandy, where just nine 
hundred years earlier his Norsemen ancestors had beached their 
long ships to plunder France and settle there. (The ruins of 
their later home, the Chateau de Ren6ville, still stand forbidding 
beyond F6camp.) Then, he was "de Puttecote" "Guy of the 
Whore's Petticoat" because one of his forebears had been notable 
as a lover of women: thus, Guy de Puttecote de Ren6ville. When 
he first reported for duty to his regiment (he told me once, amus 
edly) his Colonel listened to the drum beat of the names and told 
his Adjutant: "Faites entrez ces Messieurs 79 show them in. It was 
not surprising. "Gaston Charles Louis Guy de Puttecote de Ren- 
ville, Comte de Ren6ville," second lieutenant in a dragoon regi 
ment of cavalry, a pale young man with a long French nose. 
The men of his house had been soldiers most of all, though 
sometimes an eccentric chose the Navy. As with many families, 
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the savagery and blood through which their Viking forebears waded 
to establish wealth and power had become a distant memory, a 
story to be shrugged away. The explosion of force all over the 
north of Europe and as far away as the Holy Places, that had been 
the Norsemen and their sons the Normans was as distant as a 
fury of wind beyond a sea horizon: the long rollers breaking on the 
shore alone told of its happening. As the generations of Ren6villes 
followed on, in their formal measured procession down the centuries, 
only necessary violence in war or an occasional splendour of storm 
at sea interrupted the intimate conviction of each of them that 
he in person dwelt upon the pinnacle of time: an epitome of all 
that had preceded him, the flower of his ancient house, to become 
in his turn a misty figure in the queue (three to a century), a name 
on the family tree. 

I brought an element of oddity to this stately progress, a various- 
ness, an almost total lack of stern formality. With Guy I might 
share any potential experience, in imagination or in act a daily 
awareness that adventure was as wide and open as the world is 
wide, that "experience is there to be lived." In place and time our 
meeting ground was Africa. We were joined in a sense of shared 
identification with this continent. In every other simple fact 
or form of family life our backgrounds were so separate that 
we might have come from different orders of creation a leop 
ard, say, and a dolphin. On my side, each successive generation 
came to life like children to a Christmas tree; there was no end to 
their delight and surprise; it was all new and all theirs. Birth was 
no link in a chain but a bomb that went off, to carry them some 
times to the ends of the earth and sometimes back, or leave them 
stunned in rapture before the rare complication of their own 
fascinating personalities. 

The American grandmother is an institution, loved and revered, 
formidable. I had two but they were gentle, quiet women who 
married massive, energetic Englishmen. 

Moreton Frewen, my mother's father, dominated the landscape, 
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six feet three and built like a wardrobe. On every side it was said 
that he loved me tenderly, but there was small comfort for small 
girls in this. The words of endearment crashed down about my 
head like boulders down precipices. It was hard to think that God 
was more huge. 

"Mortal Ruin" he was called, because he made and lost great 
fortunes. Even today grandsons of the men who joined his 
ventures mention his memory with the sort of bated breath that 
follows a tornado, or a tidal wave, or any other memorable disaster. 

The American North-west was the very stamping ground for 
him. Dodge City in 1878 was a fine place too, of course, if not an 
easy town to stay alive in. Marshal "Bat" Masterson (a fine man) 
told him there that grey eyes (or blue) which darkened as they 
looked along the barrel of a gun were dangerous. The Great Plains 
were fine in springtime, where Comanche chiefs drove the last of 
the buffalo herds over the cliffs of the Palo Duro, to watch their 
bodies hurtling down through space. But Wyoming was where 
his heart lay, from the day he first set eyes upon that lovely land. 

The effect of all this on the closed world of childhood may be 
imagined. Not lived-through experience (my own obsession was to 
be not this, but Africa) it was still so close about me that it had 
become part, almost, of the personal memory of the woman I be 
came to marry Guy de Renville. 

The following April saw Mortal Ruin in Wyoming, his house on 
the Powder River built, the Home Ranch spreading round him. 
From the Rawhide to the Tongue River, two hundred miles east and 
a hundred north, "no dog," he later said with immense satisfaction, 
"yet barked." (A dog is a rooftree, the smoke from a hearth.) 
Cheyenne and the nearest jail were three hundred miles away. It 
was the good life in a morning-perfect world. 

He had walked over the scene of the "Custer massacre" with 
Sitting Bull, whom he found with only four lodges left in camp on 
the Little Bighorn River "not a quarter of a mile from the spot 
where Custer fell." An obelisk then marked the spot, "I found the 
old redskin squatting behind his camp fire, gnawing something 
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which he held between his fingers surely a baby's head. In a 
moment, my nerves recovering, I saw it was only the head of a 
small flat-faced dog." 

His vision of a cattle empire shipping direct to England by way 
of the St. Lawrence could not succeed too many powerful inter 
ests stood across the trail; it was epic while it lasted. His destruc 
tion came finally because he had placed himself in the path of the 
westward sweep of the American people. In five years the "illimit 
able prairies" swarmed with settlers. As my grandfather frequently 
remarked (it was his favourite joke), "forty million dollars of good 
English money went west as well." 

My grandmother had been safely out of it in England for some 
time. Mortal Ruin had married Clara Jerome in Grace Church, 
New York City, in 1881. She had lived since then in a condition of 
continuous astonishment. Strong men with good brains and a steady 
nerve had been visibly shaken by her husband's "design for living" 
her father for one, though Leonard Jerome was a Wall Street 
millionaire through a ruthless decade, with enough intelligence 
besides to edit the New York Times. A silly-billy on an inter 
national scale herself, she could not hope for sweet content. 
Straight from the Court of the Empress Eug6nie at the Tuileries 
she had come, by way of London Society, on to Powder River with 
her Worth trousseau to keep her company. Her maid left almost 
immediately and Mortal Ruin had to button up her boots. His 
idea of a good start to the day was rolling in the snow. One splendid 
morning he shot a buffalo bull, a stray, from her bedroom window. 
She never forgot it. 

Her sister Jennie married Lord Randolph Churchill. It was 
said that her beauty was not a matter of opinion but of fact. Jennie 
was as dark as Grandmama was fair. The green marble table in her 
London dining-room was the coldest thing ever known, widely 
complained of, though not to her. It did not trouble me; to a child, 
"elbows on the table" was a thing forbidden. 

Sir Winston Churchill is her son. About him there is almost 
nothing left for me to say, His greatness reflects back across a 
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thousand years of the English-speaking past, gathers tip all that 
has gone before. In a legend made visible he embodies the kind 
of guts and intelligence we shall need in the time that is left to 
shape the future. His differences with my mother were political, 
not personal, but with all the freedom of expression customary be 
tween first cousins with a lifetime's experience of each other's char 
acter defects. Her views and conduct he continued to regard as, 
in equal parts, outrageous and directly calculated to upset him, 
Winston. "If you had stuck to your painting, Winston," she told 
him once, "you could have made a name for yourself/ 7 

The third Jerome daughter, Lonie, married Sir John Leslie. 

Her home lay beside an Irish lake, where gardens spread down to 
the rushes at the water's edge, and clouds are mirrored in a frame 
of small green hills. "A featureless landscape," she remarked, pre 
ferring her house in London. When the time came for Hitler's 
War she proposed, at the age of seventy-five, to be a "fire watcher," 
armed with a scoop and a bucket of sand against the Blitz and the 
falling incendiaries. Under forceful protest she was evacuated to 
Glaslough, where the peace of it all and the boredom killed her 
dead. Her son is Sir Shane Leslie, Greek scholar and Irish patriot, 
who wears a saffron kilt and gives lectures to the U.S. A. on the lives 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

These three, this trinity my mother, Shane Leslie, Winston 
Churchill cousins and companions, idols and image-breakers, 
moulded the forms of the world of my growing up. I left it only to 
look for others of my own, and made a start by heading for the 
middle of the Sahara. 

My mother had come to rest, temporarily, in a house we built in 
Biskra, in Southern Algeria. It was to be an island in her odyssey. 
As Clare Sheridan she was by this time widely known. Her book 
The Naked Truth had been published in many countries; it touched 
on some aspects of her varied life. In Moscow she had sculptured 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Kamenev at a time when Cousin Winston was 
bent on seeing Bolshevism wiped off the face of the earth. There 
were some hard feelings about this episode. In America her sitters 
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included Charlie Chaplin and Herbert Bayard Swope, and Miss 
Spence, of Miss Spence's School. Gandhi and Serge Lifar came 
later. 

The years at Brede Place, when she was Miss Frewen and cycled 
through the dusty Sussex lanes, visiting, seemed far away even then. 
Brede was an unrestored thirteenth-century manor house, all earth 
closets, oil lamps, and hip baths, where my wondering grandmother 
had found herself abruptly transported from the Middle West to 
the Middle Ages. Queen Philippa of Hainault had slept there. 

Henry James, Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle, and Rudyard Kipling 
lived within a dozen miles of Brede. Moreton Frewen knew them 
all, and Kipling was his friend. They had met in India when Grand 
pa was reorganizing the finances of the Nizam of Hyderabad, then 
"the richest man on earth/' and Kipling was a journalist writing 
Plain Tales from the Hills. My grandfather had sent the stories to 
another friend of his, the editor of a London newspaper, only to be 
told: "They are not quite up to the standard of The Morning Post" 
Often he took my brother and me over to tea at Burwash, the 
Kipling home. We were the "Bandar-logs"; he was "Father of 
Mowgli," and I, for some reason of his own, was "Pollywop-the- 
Sainted-Grandchild." He would escape with us when tea was over 
to a wild part of his garden where pampas grasses grew higher 
than our heads. There were twisty paths through the undergrowth, 
and he used to tell us Jungle Stories of our own until the whole 
place came alive. We would not have been surprised to meet 
Bagheera at any turning in a path, or even Mowgli himself. . . . 
Years afterwards in the African bush with all its curious predica 
ments I remembered the Burwash days, seeing suddenly how it 
would strike the "Father of Mowgli" to view his Pollywop impaled 
upon a thorn tree escaping from a charge of buffaloes. 

Henry James was more remote. He was basking then in his late 
sun as the Grand Old Man of English Letters, surrounded by wide 
pools of love and admiration. My mother, before her marriage, had 
often come over on her bicycle from Brede to his home at Rye for 
tea with him, and conversation in the walled garden of Lamb House. 
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A natural rebel, she still stood a little in awe of his immense distinc 
tion. She asked him to be godfather to me. But "Uncle Henry" 
refused . . . First, he was far gone in years. It would not be seemly 
that a goddaughter's first outing should be to her godfather's fu 
neral. In the second place, he could not think that any young woman 
would later bless the memory of Henry James if she had to go 
through life addressed as "Henriette Jacqueline." (This had been 
my mother's own idea.) So the Crown Princess of Sweden took his 
place at the christening, and my name was Mary Margaret instead. 

My father died when I was very young. At times it has seemed 
almost possible to be with him again, completely. All that surface 
memory can recall, however, is that he is laughing and kind, taller 
and more effective than other people are, and it is always fun to be 
where he is. His jokes are his own jokes, shared with me as an equal 
person, not just made up to amuse a child. His china cabinets are 
emptied of their Staffordshire cottages, and we play houses with 
them on the carpet. Every single family in the village they so quickly 
form is told about, their worries (they have their troubles, too) 
and the funny things that happened there last week. My mother 
thinks it all strange not right, somehow, to scatter collectors' 
pieces on the floor. His voice says: "Give her valuable things to 
play with, and she will know how to treat them all her life/' He 
was the great-great-grandson of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

He was killed in action, as a captain in the Rifle Brigade, at the 
battle of Loos in Flanders on September 25, 1915. I was three and 
a half years old. 

His mother died a little at his death. She was my other American 
grandmother, Mary Motley, daughter of the John Lothrop Motley 
who wrote The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A Bostonian by birth 
and conviction (at her marriage the "Ladies of Boston" had given 
her a pearl and diamond necklace), she moved beautifully against 
a background of Chinese wallpaper and Chippendale elegant, 
intellectual, and a little withdrawn. Frampton Court was her chosen 
setting and her love, with all its eighteenth-century largeness and 
grace, and its gardens by the river. My Sheridan grandfather under- 
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stood her scarcely at all, although he worshipped to some purpose 
(there were five sons and two daughters) . His name was Algernon. 
He was a large and cheerful man with a voice to carry through a 
storm at sea, and when he left the Navy his devotion turned to fox 
hunting, riding to hounds until he was over eighty clearing five- 
barred gates to plague his sons but chiefly for the hell of it. The 
twenty-two-thousand acres of the Frampton estate gave him barely 
room to move about in, to make himself heard. My Motley grand 
mother, as time went on, retired more often to the library, appeared 
less and less at Hunt Balls. Her solace was the friendship of our 
neighbour Thomas Hardy. They knew each other half a lifetime and 
never called each other by their Christian names. She remains a 
gracious presence, who told me, wrongly, that I had "artistic hands/' 
and said I was her favourite grandchild. 

John Lothrop Motley came frequently to Frampton, spending 
long hours of pleasure on the Sheridan papers, noting discrepancies, 
arguing alternative readings. 

He is buried with the Sheridans in Frampton Church, where in 
the course of time my grandmother joined him. My grandfather 
decided not to follow. He had never been able to abide the new 
parson, and next to foxhunting he loved fishing. (He was a good 
shot, too.) He lies by the River Frome with a bird bath on top of 
him. It is a satisfactory arrangement. The clear trout stream he so 
often fished runs sweetly a few yards away from his grave. 

It was curious how vividly Richard Brinsley Sheridan lived on in 
that house of his descendants, with its Reynolds portraits of R.B.S. 
himself and his wife Elisabeth Linley, and the manuscripts of 
The Rivals and The School for Scandal and all the others, his dress 
sword and his gold fob watch the size of a small apple, and a locket 
with a curl of his wife's dark hair. Too much is made of his 
extravagance, not enough of other qualities. He ran his theatre at 
Drury Lane for thirty years, rebuilt it twice, and lived well in a lav 
ish age all by his own attainments. In a day when any distinction 
between a gift and a bribe was considered^ academic (most public 
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figures took both with open relish), he was offered 20,000 by 
Congress to mark his spirited defence of the way they had stood up 
for their liberties; and gracefully, although he was not rich, he turned 
the offer down. Not a successful politician (but his brilliant col 
league Charles James Fox was worse), he was still the greatest 
orator of his age. His gambling was legendary during his life 
(it was rooted in despair, after Elisabeth Linley died) and became 
a myth after his death. He died poor because he trusted in the Royal 
honour of the First Gentleman of Europe, his "fat friend" the 
Prince Regent. At least his courage never failed him; he was a 
fine swordsman, and at his second duel "... both the contestants 
were desperately wounded, and their swords broken. As neither 
would descend to ask their lives they were separated by their 
seconds." And when his coolness was commented upon, as he sat 
watching Drury Lane burn down, he replied, "A man may surely be 
allowed to take a glass of wine by his own fireside/' 

It is enough for one man's lifetime. 

It was not so far from Carlton House to Frampton, from the 
overexquisite perfection of the Prince Regent's Chinese Pavilion 
to the winds of the west of England and days out of doors. Most 
families have their jokes and phrases full of echoes, sometimes even 
a secret language of their own. "Sherry's" wit and impious wisdom 
salted the idiom of daily life. His remembered mockery slanted 
commonplaces, gave a tang to ordinary things. His troubled death 
was not then so long ago. It seemed more recent still as the port went 
round after dinner and the words of his drinking song rang out: 
"Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen, here's to the widow of 
fifty . . ." and the time-honoured refrain: "Let the toast pass, let 
the toast pass, I'll warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass." It 
was the form of pious commemoration he would most have enjoyed 
himself. 

The aloof and delightful daughter of Lothrop Motley found these 
later Sheridans likeable but exhausting. She must have been lonely 
at times. Her background was an unopened book to most of those 
who knew her, rooted in the beginnings of America, a source of 
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deep unspoken pride. Before he came to know the Sheridans well, 
her father clearly thought her buried deep in rural Dorset, a 
casualty of love. 

From John Lothrop Motley to Prince Bismarck (the Iron Chan 
cellor), April '72: 

"... I am expecting my daughter and her husband to pay us 
rather a long visit from England. She was married just before we 
left that country to Mr. Sheridan (great-grandson of the great 
Sheridan) and I have not seen her since/ 7 

He need not have feared assimilation, or that he would lose her 
to the Sheridan legend. Her personal bookplate is revealing. A lat 
tice window opens across river and lawn to Frampton Court, 
imposing in the distance, framed by trees. (The view was taken 
from her summer house.) In the foreground volumes lie upon her 
writing table. The topmost one, shut, is distinguished by the name 
of Sheridan. More prominently displayed, facing the reader and 
opened at the title page, is "Motley: The Dutch Republic." 

Even more to the point was the fact that her father admired 
Abraham Lincoln with passion and served him devotedly. He was 
six years Minister to the Court of Vienna, and later in London. All 
that I knew of American history was Lincoln and his gaunt great 
face and stories about him, his sayings, and his death. The Pilgrim 
Fathers meant little, the War of the Revolution less; and this was 
strange, for the whole story was almost physically present in the 
person of my grandmother. The Reverend John Lothrop "whome 
we find to bee a holy Reverat and heavenly minded man/' had 
arrived in Boston on September 18, 1634 "a godly minister," Gov 
ernor Winthrop noted in his Journal. He had the advantage of 
two years spent in jail under Archbishop Laud. 

Then Emma Waite married Thomas Motley and in 1775 " es ~ 
caped to the woods, taking her sons with her, while her husband 
was fighting in defense of his home and country." 

For years I was under the impression that this Matron of the 
American Revolution had taken avoiding action against Indians. 
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It was sad, later, to discover that Redcoats, not Redskins, were the 
cause of her precipitate departure from burning Portland. Another 
setback at the age of ten (when we were living in New York and 
I was a pupil at Miss Spence's School) occurred because I could 
not do my sums. I was holding back a class of eight-year-olds. It was 
Miss Spence herself who suggested that I should "study" in lieu of 
mathematics. First came Washington and the elevating episode of 
the cherry tree, then sterner stuff in the form of President Lincoln. 
It was some time before a connection became established in my 
mind. "I know him," I said proudly to "my best friend." "Well, 
anyway, Grandmama knew him." My announcement met a disbe 
lieving silence. 

My Pilgrim forefathers cannot be said to have endured beyond 
necessity. They seem to have grown with the country, slow, like 
trees. "Wherever one of the family pitched his tent, that spot be 
came a centre of business, and land in its vicinity appreciated in 
value." 

Emma Motley's son Tom married Anna Lothrop; and John 
Lothrop Motley was born to them in the spring of 1814, in Dor 
chester, Boston. The time is practically now; this Motley is as near 
as yesterday. 

From J.L.M. to his mother in Boston, loth July, 1858: 

". . . Some day I will ask Mary [Grandmama] to make up a 
package of the letters which I have written to her from London, 
and send them to you. It may amuse you to read them over at 
Riverdale. At the same time I must make one condition, that they 
dont go out of the house, except if Mr. Cabot should like to read 
them. I have such a horror of any extract getting into our 
papers. . . ." 

It is to be hoped that he is not turning in his tomb in Frampton 
Church. 

His daughters, too, corresponded constantly: 

"Did I write to you last week of the little visit 'A' and I paid to 
Mr. Stanton at the War Office one snowy morning? He was very 
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benignant, and showed us the flag which waved over Fort Fisher 
a few weeks ago, and many oilier captured flags, one of them stained 
with blood. . . ." 

When Lily (Elisabeth Cabot) Motley and "A" returned home 
they found cards of invitation for a dinner at the White House the 
following day. 

From Lily Motley to Mary Motley, Washington, Febry loth, 
1865: 

"In Washington the country is everything, and the war takes 
hold of your heart more intensely than elsewhere. . . . 

"Govr. Holt took me into dinner, and began before we went in by 
remarking that he should not like to travel in Europe, 'now that the 
prestige of the country was gone!' . . . My spirits rose however 
when I found the brilliant Hancock on my other side, and the Presi 
dent next but one. Old Farragut was far off across a large table. . . . 
I caught his eye and he reproached Mrs. Lincoln vehemently for 
separating us. ... 

"Mrs. Lincoln told me that she had intended to place me next 
to the President, but that he had had a slight chill before dinner 
and was not well, and he thought that I might want somebody 
else more talkative. He enquired affectionately after Papa and 
wanted to know what I heard from him. His smile is very kind and 
gentle, and lights up his rugged lined grotesque face which is so 
worn in repose. Talking of the powder boat, he said that he could 
afford to laugh about it, it told partly against himself, but really 
there was something very absurd in 250 tons of gunpowder being 
exploded close to the enemy without their even being aware of it." 

And then . . . "as we all stood waiting for our carriages, the tall 
form of the President wrapped in a shawl appeared among us and 
passed out towards the War Office." 

When Lothrop Motley left the Diplomatic Service he returned 
to the archives of Holland historian of the Dutch Republic, of 
The History of the United Netherlands, of the Life and Death of 
John of Barneveld. Sometimes, suddenly, his private voice strikes 
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from behind the public face he wore to fit his age and eminence, 
startling in the cold clarity of its bitter truth: 

"It is amusing enough to see the poor devils whose bones have 
been dust these two to t three hundred years squabbling and intri 
guing and lying and cutting each other's throats about nothings . . , 
to take the dry bones out of the charnel house, and try to breathe 
into them a fictitious life. I like to see the sheeted dead gambolling 
and pirouetting, and making fools of themselves once more/' 

Then he died. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote to Lady Harcourt (Lily Motley) : 

", . . I believe your father is the only friend to whom I ever 
submitted a manuscript for criticism, though Edward Everett sent 
and borrowed one and made some more or less wise suggestions. 
But anything your father said had meaning to me. . . * 

"My eyes are getting dimmer and dimmer, yet I write this with 
my own hand." 

Here then is part of a wider theme, just as our memories of per 
sonal experience form only a small part of the influences that shape 
our lives, decide our "free" decisions for us. Clara Jerome of New 
York married Moreton Frewen, and spent a lifetime wondering at 
the strangeness of the man. Mary Motley married my Sheridan 
grandfather, and Emma Waite came too, and President Lincoln 
haggard in his shawl and murdered, and beyond them the living 
presences that shaped America in an earlier time. Her reticence, 
containing so much and saying so little, moved through the rooms 
of Frampton leaving behind like a scent of pinewoods the memory 
of the morning of a people. 

It was a sort of dowry that I brought to marriage with Guy de 
Ren&ille, troubling sometimes, always different. 



Goose Chase 



"Mademoiselle." 

His letters began in the daunting, conventional way. Guy did not 
yet, by French standards, know me well enough to call me Mary. 
He did not speak at all of our short meetings (I could count them 
five), or of the indifferent things which, being in company, we 
had talked about. 

All his passion was for West Africa, and the people whose lives 
he shared. In loving detail, with rare enthusiasm, he told over each 
typical incident of his working life. To him they were the daily 
accustomed bread. To me, in Paris, all seemed strange then, un 
imaginable. The tribesmen were savages in North Dahomey, un 
touched by civilized ways other than their own. Hunters, trackers, 
and heathens, they were men after his own heart. ... I came to 
know about the paramount chief, and his conjugal infelicity. His 
gay consort, thanks to Guy, had not come to the customary end for 
those faithless in love, to be smeared with honey, to be pegged down 
on a white-ant heap. I heard much, too, of the witch-doctor; old 
now, and tired, he still virtually ruled the Atacora territories. 

One surprised and gratifying day brought a non-commissioned 
officer on leave with a parcel containing four teeth of a hippopota 
mus, to mount (as the accompanying letter said) .a mirror for my 
dressing-table. 

Going about my usual ways, visiting the Louvre, walking in the 
Bois or on the quais, I lived within a fable and a dream. Less and 
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less frequently I went to the museum, more often to the zoo. The 
pattern of Guy's days imposed themselves on mine. Africa became 
more real than the Eiffel Tower. 

Guy was a soldier in the Infanterie Coloniale. He began his 
military career as a cavalry officer, and had done extremely well in 
the First World War; then, at the Armistice, he horrified his family 
by transferring to a colonial regiment. 

In France conduct of this sort was viewed with grave mistrust. 
Frenchmen thought of their empire with reluctance. Overseas 
service was not regarded as a suitable employment for rational men. 
Since France held all that one could wish for, why should a man 
exile himself? To escape from the consequences of some unfortu 
nate incident at home was widely held to be the only intelligible 
excuse for so drastic a departure. The mere love of adventure could 
not explain it, was not acceptable. 

'Tell me, my dear, frankly. What has he done? 7 ' an old friend 
asked his mother, in a voice that invited confidences. 

"Nothing, but nothing," his mother assured her; 'Tie only wishes 
to go on fighting." 

And so, indeed, he did. It was incomprehensible. 

His ambition was satisfied. Wherever there was trouble he man 
aged to be in it. First the campaign in Tonkin, then the Druse rising 
in Syria, and after that the Riff war in Morocco, where he was made 
aide-de-camp to Marshal Lyautey. His closest friend was de Lattre 
de Tassigny, also on the Marshal's staff. Guy said de Lattre was the 
bravest man in the French Army. De Lattre said of Guy: "He is 
adored by his men, hated by his equals, and feared by his superiors. 
He is the most likeable lunatic in the French forces" ("C'est le fou 
le plus sympathique de l'Arme Frangaise"). 

Lyautey, a judge of men, prophesied great careers for both of 
them. At the end of the Moroccan campaign de Lattre remained 
at general headquarters. He became Commander-in-Chief of the 
French Forces in Indo-China during the Viet-Nam campaign and 
was made, posthumously, a Marshal of France. 

The Moroccan fighting over, his obstinate brother-in-arms asked 
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to be posted to West Africa. It was Bambara country. Guy learned 
the language and loved the people. Above all, his nearest superior 
was several hundred miles away. 

His colonel was glad to see the last of him. He had been a dis 
turbing element in the regiment because of his political opinions. 
Ardently Royalist, he made no attempt to conceal his convictions, 
and made an open point of reporting sick each Fourteenth of July 
to avoid parade. (It is sometimes useful to recall that the French 
Revolution is not only a remembered blood-bath, but a continuing 
state of mind.) 

One of his ancestors had served in the Guard of Marie-Antoinette, 
and the sword that queen presented to him had been religiously 
handed down to his descendants. Its hilt was delicately worked in 
the form of the Shell of St James of Compostella. Elegant in the 
manner of the eighteenth century, it differed noticeably from the 
heavy regulation sabre of the Third Republic. This was a source of 
endless conflict with his chiefs, for Guy would wear no other. It was 
"La Reine" or nothing. 

"All right, old man," de Lattre said, "I honour your sentiments, 
but your career will suffer for it." 

De Lattre was right. From being one of the youngest lieutenants 
in the French Army, Guy was rapidly becoming one of its more 
senior captains. He was his own worst enemy. He knew it, and 
did not choose to change. 

I was twenty when we met, and he was thirty-eight. He had been 
introduced to my mother by a friend in common as someone who 
had 'lived a great deal"; eccentric, widely read, highly intelligent, 
he could not fail to interest her. Our friend added: "He is quite 
impossible, not at all Mary's sort/' 

The result, if inevitable, was unforeseen. My mother found her 
self baffled and made uneasy by his "dreadful French sense of 
humour." To me all his brilliance and charm served only as a civi 
lized concealment for the complex and hyper-sensitive person he 
really was. He had a Baudelairean quality, a need to startle angels, 
saying outrageous things for the effect they made, himself believing 
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not a word he said. The "dreadful sense of humour" proved on better 
acquaintance to be the expression of a highly individual view-point, 
a side-slanting awareness of human oddity. 

Not conventionally good-looking, he remained impressive, even 
formidable; a presence in the company of other men. All his delight 
in verbal sword-play could not wholly deflect attention from a 
curious, twisted humour, peculiarly his own. Exceptionally, some 
savage comment or caustic condemnation of the cherished follies 
of his countrymen would flaw the mirror surface of depths that 
might hold crocodiles. I had not previously imagined any man like 
this. It was bewildering that he appeared to find my company agree 
able. 

The friend who had introduced him was appalled. He had to be 
content to poultice his sense of guilt with the reflection that Guy 
was shortly to go to the less accessible parts of Dahomey, and that 
he had never been known to write to anyone. 

Soon afterwards I returned with my mother to Southern Algeria 
to spend the winter at our house there. As the months passed Guy's 
letters gradually became the most important thing in my life, almost 
an obsession. I made a note of the date of my reply, and when I 
thought he must have received it (in about three weeks), and when 
I felt that he might be answering. I did not know, then, that he did 
the same. Later we found that our dates tallied to the day. 

As time went by, the letters no longer began: "Mademoiselle." 
We had not met half a dozen times, and always in the presence of 
others, but we were closer than many who had been together each 
day for months. My mother disapproved of long-range thought- 
sharing, but as three thousand miles of Africa and a two-year separa 
tion lay between us she did not distress herself unduly. She was 
growing bored with Algeria, and returned to Europe. 

Road-making, bridge-building, big game, and tribal custom be 
gan to give way to hints of a possible meeting before Guy's tour of 
duty ended. The witch-doctor at Atacora was the instrument of our 
final plan. "He speaks of you often, and tries to imagine you from 
all that I have told him. . . . We meet and talk almost every 
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evening. I have given him your photograph, and one of your letters. 
At the full moon he took them to the river, to a secret place, and 
buried them with many spells. He says that now, quite surely, you 
must make the journey." 

I was enchanted and sceptical, but I liked Guy the better for 
having arranged his invitation so elaborately. To be persuaded to 
cross the Sahara at the suggestion of an unknown witch-doctor was 
unusual, to say the least of it. But it was a possibility. Soon it became 
a driving compulsion. 

That winter I came of age. A relative more considered in death 
than in life opportunely died, and a small legacy came my way. At 
once I bought a second-hand two-seater Ford and plunged into 
plans for the journey. I persuaded two old friends of mine, the 
Commandant de la Fargue and his wife (who knew the Sahara 
as well as anyone ever does) to drive in convoy with me across 
the desert to Dahomey. Patrick Kinross was always willing to go 
anywhere or do anything if it threatened to cause confusion or 
amusement. He joined us firm England, "fust for the ride." 

One January morning, at sunrise, we started on the journey 
south. Our route lay through the Gassi Touil, the great corridor 
which runs from north to south through the sand dunes of the 
Great Eastern Erg, which are tall and menacing as the halted rollers 
of a sea in storm. The desert was unforgettably beautiful at dawn 
and sunset, but at midday frightening, when the shimmering haze 
produced hallucinating mirages, and distance was withdrawn or 
extended to unbelievable proportions. The great dunes bleached 
white in the glare, fading into a sky drained of colour by the heat of 
noon. 

Each day was a pin-point of concentration on the physical fact 
of driving forward, and on water. Each break-through into soft but 
heavy sand brought a frenzy of sweating and wrenching effort. The 
cars heated badly, running for miles at a time in low gear. Water- 
skins lightened ominously. The nights were piercingly cold. After 
the dunes came two days of stony waste, strewn with fossilized shells 
of a primeval ocean-bed. (We were driving over the subterranean 
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flood of Sahara oil whose existence, then, was only barely suspected 
by a handful of geologists.) At last the distant horizon was broken 
by the first outline of the Hoggar mountains, black slag-heaps of 
eroded rock, hardening in contour as they rose in height, rearing 
upwards to a magnificence of lunar splendour in the Asekrem 
plateau and the Pic Ilaman. 

"Connemara, brought to its logical conclusion," Patrick said. 

Then southwards still, towards the Niger, the landscape lessen 
ing in dramatic quality as total aridity gave way to small thorn- 
bushes and dwarf mimosas. There were people now. At least once 
a day we passed a small encampment with black shepherd boys in 
indigo rags, watching over smooth-haired sheep which looked 
more like goats. 

Down to the Niger at Gao the route ran, to where the great river 
quenches a more than physical thirst. Here it is so wide that the 
farther bank is a different country. All that water, we said, all that 
water ... A gentle sky was reflected in the welcoming river. Small 
boys drove oxen with long curved horns to the bank: and, mounting, 
splashed and shouted shrill threats against crocodiles as they swam 
out to pasture on the inshore islands. Great stretches of the river 
were covered with blue and yellow water-lilies, as far as the eye 
could see. 

To bathe was inadvisable. The crocodiles we could see for our 
selves; the presence of leeches and every form of water parasite we 
were relieved to take on trust. At Gao I met my first lion, an effusive 
one-year-old who came bounding up to me, and placed his fore- 
paws on my shoulders. He licked my face with a tongue like an iron 
file. His owner, the District Commissioner, upon whom we were 
calling, was delighted: "It is a great compliment, Mademoiselle; he 
does not usually take to strangers." 

It had been arranged with Guy that here at Gao a letter would 
be waiting. He had planned to meet us at Gaya, on the Dahomey 
border. Failing that, there would be other instructions. There was 
no letter at Gao. We telegraphed to his base camp at Natitingou, 
and there was no reply. Surprised and dismayed, I persuaded the 
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others to push on to Gaya. This frontier station had not heard from 
him, the local Administrator was away, and there was no informa 
tion to be had. (The half-naked Negresses carried black umbrellas, 
against the sun.) At the post-office there was rumour of "trouble 
at Natitingou." 

This was total deadlock. I was determined to go on, certain that 
something was very wrong and bent on finding out, whatever it 
might be. We were only a day's journey from Natitingou. It seemed 
senseless to turn back at that point, having come so far. The La 
Fargues would not hear of going on. Heavy hints were dropped 
touching the adverse and odd effects of tropical climates on solitary 
white men. Guy, it was remarked, had always been unpredictable; 
any man could change his mind; people did not spend years in the 
bush, dreaming of the girl at home; and, after all, I hardly knew 
him. 

They were wrong, I was absolutely and utterly convinced of it. 
And there was nothing I could do. Strictly enforced convoy regu 
lations meant that our party could not split up, as one car was not 
permitted to cross the Sahara alone. La Fargue was the leader of 
the expedition and my senior in years, knowledge, and experience. 
Very little was said, but there began to be a dawning realization 
of the wild idiocy of the whole venture when opened to the cold 
eye of reason and social convention. I used every unlikely argument 
I could think of, but failed to move them. Thus far had they come, 
no farther would they go, and I, having no choice, must return with 
them. 

Patrick's charming acceptance of almost any turn of chance or 
circumstance that offered a prospect of entertainment now pre 
sented itself in a different light. His views on the matter (he was 
not censorious, but tended not to approve of any further venture 
into an uncertain situation) were made irrelevant by the offer of a 
lift to the coast in a native lorry. He departed cheerfully, leaving 
his compliments and every good wish for our retreat. 

Next day we started back along the Niger road. The return 
journey was not so much a physical ordeal as an emotional upheaval. 
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I felt as though I were being flayed alive. More than a photograph 
and a letter had been buried by the river at Natitingou. A child's 
grief can be as desolating as any adult sorrow. I was twenty-one, and 
I had suffered my first and most bitter defeat. 

We went back by the most direct route, across the Tanezrouft. 
The landscape was monotonous, without grandeur. The going was 
pebble-hard, no sand or rocks to manoeuvre against. One drove for 
hours and hours at a stretch, an arm on the steering-wheel, eyes 
half-closed against the scintillating glare. The desert was so un 
varying that we might not have been moving at all. 

The focal point in this wilderness, hundreds of miles from any 
where, was Bidon V: a solemn white petrol-pump, watched over 
by its deaf-and-dumb Arab guardian. It was the perfect appoint 
ment, there was nothing to hear and no one to speak to. This was 
the refuelling station of the Trans-Saharienne weekly bus service. 
We took in some petrol, at an exorbitant price, and a few litres of 
water as expensive as champagne. 

During the return journey I hardly spoke. My longing to be with 
Guy was intense beyond describing. The name of his camp, of 
Natitingou, never seen, was the name of all lost things, a word of 
unbearable desire. Every mile north was a tearing of nerves, a viola 
tion of all hope and pride. (The La Fargues said I had a touch of 
the sun.) After the Tanezrouft the oases began, with their swarms 
of ophthalmic beggars, flies, and the water-wheels creaking in the 
M'Zab. Then the last lap home, along a track bordered by telegraph- 
poles. 

My wild-goose chase had ended. 



II 



Oil over Legba 



Back in my Algerian house the long days were filled with mockery. 
No letter came. Memory was a spreading stain; there was no help 
for this loneliness. Even my crowded hours in the Red Cross clinic 
were no longer a quiet joy, but a burden. Only a frustrated, angry 
acceptance of the inevitable offered terms I would not consider. 
In the end I wrote to Guy, because I had to. The letter returned 
to me, with "Not known at Natitingou" written across it in red 
pencil. For six months there was silence. Then a message arrived, 
harsh in its brevity but a joy to have, from a new place Saket6, in 
South Dahomey. A letter followed it which explained why the trans- 
Saharan journey had failed. 

The rumour I had heard at Gaya was a true report. There had 
been "trouble at Natitingou." A new District Commissioner had 
invoked a new law. The wild tribes Guy administered were to be 
brought under civil control, registered, taxed. It was true that the 
tax was not high, but they had never been taxed before. Guy main 
tained that the decree was applicable only to the more evolved 
coastal districts; the matter was decided on a policy level against 
him. He then warned that any attempt to impose a bureaucratic 
fiction of settlement and taxation on this primitive people would 
lead to trouble; he could not guarantee to maintain order. The 
District Commissioner questioned the good faith and competence 
of the military authorities. Guy deplored the ineptitude of civil 
administration. The D.C. set about collecting his taxes, and the 

23 
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result was disastrous. He came through to Natitingou, the hood of 
his car pierced by arrows, his windscreen shattered by an assegai. 
Guy was accused of inciting the tribes to revolt (I did not believe 
this), and an urgent report was sent to Cotonou, to the coast. The 
civil authorities in the capital sided with their own. The foundations 
of tribal law and custom were weakened, and yet another rural 
African slum was in the making. 

Guy was posted to Sakete. He was no longer sole effective ruler 
of tribal territories. Sakete was an extensive malarial swamp, only 
a few hours away from Cotonou, and he came under almost direct 
supervision from higher authority. 

All this had coincided with our arrival at Gao, our hollow return 
to Algeria, and the months that followed. 

Letters continued to come from Saket6, but they were less vivid 
than those from Natitingou. The heart had gone out of them. There 
was an undercurrent of listlessness and depression. I thought, the 
old story of a man working too long in a bad climate. At times he 
could not make his meaning clear. The drag of emotional exhaus 
tion pulled down thoughts confused in awkward phrases. 

He came back in the spring of the following year, ill. I was 
shocked by the change in his appearance. The usual tropical dis 
orders could not account for this state of nerves. He jumped at 
any sudden sound (a book falling from his own hand), and his 
eyes were haunted. My owls bothered him (they lived in rock 
crannies in the banks of the wadi). They hooted all night, most 
of all at full moon. He thought they were devils pursuing him, 
or ghosts; and the jackals, howling as they prowled on the out 
skirts of the village, he said came near to unhinging him completely. 

As I helped to unpack his luggage, I came upon a curious robe, 
embroidered in brilliant colours with an elaborate hieratic design 
of birds and animals, and a black Phrygian cap with long side- 
flaps. I asked what they meant. Guy was evasive, and said some 
thing non-committal about their being ceremonial dress of a 
secret society. He did not want to talk about it; but I felt it was 
important: and at last he told me. 
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After the brutal stupidity of the Natitingou business he had 
been less than usually in love with his work. Sakete itself had 
almost nothing to offer as an outlet for his energies. A swamp in 
its own right, it was a morass of the flesh and spirit too. Military 
duties were negligible. The only martial gesture of his day was to 
receive the Tricolour into his hands, each evening, at Retreat, as 
the call was blown and the guard presented arms. After the 
Quartermaster had been court-martialled and the Administration 
office whitewashed, nothing remained but to send in the monthly 
"nil" report, and rot in boredom. 

At Saket6 there were none of the firm simplicities of the 
Northern Territory. The local population was rootless, shifting, a 
composition in varying brown and black of all the flotsam along 
that noxious coast. They were notable only for the extent and 
variety of their circumstantial lies. 

The inhabitants of tropical Africa Guy divided into two cate 
gories: blacks and Europeanized natives. Blacks he respected and 
trusted. They were the simple people, whose word and honour 
were strongly rooted in the traditions and group-loyalties that 
made them. It was worth the spending of years and lives to bring 
this honour and loyalty unbroken into the evolution of a new and 
more complex society. About their trousered cousins he was 
doubtful. It was unreasonable to look for full and perfect evolu 
tion from occasional cannibalism to Parliamentary government in 
three generations (in many cases, less). Furthermore, it was unfair 
to the people themselves, living as they must in a dream-and- 
nightmare world of conflicting principles and confused emotions. 
Their ancient racial moralities had been rejected. Missions had 
brought Christianity, and ''Christ" was a swear-word. Commercial 
morality was a cheat. In this climate of uncertainty a promise was 
always contingent, truth was relative, courage unstable, and loyalty 
a question of weighing the probable balance of personal advantage. 
In the meantime the only thing to do in daily life was to take each 
man as he proved himself, with reserve. There could be no pre 
disposition in his favour. 
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Once a week Guy held a local court of summary justice. Through 
the mornings and frequently the afternoons he heard conflicting 
evidence on land boundaries, disputed inheritance, petty theft, 
and arson. At the back of the crowd he noticed an old man whose 
quiet composure attracted his attention. A lean, hard face, unlike 
the general flabbiness of the Coast. After some weeks he came 
forward, when the court had cleared, and disregarding the inter 
preter spoke to Guy in the Atacora dialect. At once they were 
friends. He came for many evenings afterwards, keeping Guy com 
pany in the long hours at the day's end. It soon became clear that 
Ngakoura knew more about Natitingou than he had chosen to 
disclose at first meeting. 

Guy found himself welcoming this image of antiquity with a 
matching gravity and friendliness, looking forward to the hours 
of quiet talk and the long silences. He had always taken an almost 
Eastern pleasure in story-tellers; the old man's memory was stored 
with legends and traditions of both Upper Dahomey and the 
Coast. Ngakoura asked what stories the Capitaine preferred. The 
collection of folklore was Guy's hobby, and the close study of 
witchcraft had for years been his chief private interest. Sorcery in 
its varied forms held a particular fascination. So now he said tales 
of the old days, or tales of magic . . . and so it began. 

It did not take him long to realize that his new friend was a 
witch-doctor. He drew Ngakoura out on variations of fetish. The 
old man found that Guy was not disbelieving and did not blame, 
but listened with interest and spoke with knowledge. As the weeks 
became months a firm bond of trust established itself between 
them. After preliminary instruction he took Guy to a meeting of 
the secret society of which he was head, and during the ensuing 
months to several more. From being interested Guy became deeply 
involved. He ceased to be a privileged spectator; after much prep 
aration the vigil, the oath-swearing, the sacrifice he was initi 
ated into the rites of the cult. Details of the ritual he refused to 
disclose: an oath was binding, no matter to whom sworn or what 
ever the circumstances. He passed rapidly through his novitiate, 
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and soon began to advance through the higher grades of the society. 

All this was unusual enough, although neither his interest in 
ju-ju nor his identification with a secret society were without 
precedent. Guy's scientific curiosity about the hidden places of 
the human personality, where the deep springs of motive lie, could 
be held to justify his search for the sources of willed action. But 
it was unwise. Had any disorder in the district broken into rioting 
his position would have been compromised. Already his judgment 
was (possibly) impaired by bitterness at the destruction of his 
work at Natitingou. He was completely solitary in one of the 
world's bad climates, where only rigid self-discipline made con 
tinuous work possible. The thrill of further discovery, the attrac 
tion of an alien way of secret life, could not compensate for broken 
nights, emotional exhaustion, and nerves stretched to breaking- 
point. 

Change came from an unexpected quarter to alter the position 
decisively. Ngakoura was in conflict with a rival feticheur for 
exclusive influence. Guy made an obvious point of attack, a test 
case in the struggle for power. He was to be the killing ground in 
a bitter cult-rivalry. A low temperature, which no medicine could 
affect, moved into high persistent fever. Savage head pains and 
incessant nausea seemed likely to destroy him. Insomnia and irra 
tional fears began to undermine all his common sense. He was 
accompanied by unreasonable shadows. 

The symptoms were those of the early stages of sleeping sickness, 
which the doctor from Cotonou promptly diagnosed; but the tests 
were negative. A second opinion expressed bewilderment. Nothing 
could be done. It was regrettable. 

But black friendship was as strong as black hatred. One night 
Ngakoura slipped past unseeing sentries and came to Guy's room. 
Of what followed there remained half-remembered fragments of 
invocation, the quiet touch of kind hands, and at last a bitter 
draught which led to violent vomiting, and sleep. He was uncon 
scious for forty-eight hours. When he awoke the fever and the 
head pains had left him. 
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"I never saw Ngakoura again/' said Guy, "I never knew what 
became of him." 

By his tone I realized that he knew very well. 

The robe, and his Phrygian cap, and a purse or small satchel in 
worked leather holding knobbly articles I had no wish to see, I put 
away. My own interest in witchcraft remained; but so far as Guy 
was concerned it was clearly not a matter for casual discussion. 

A few weeks after his return we were married. As a wedding 
present Guy gave me a little wooden figure with curved horns. 

"Legba," he said, "a household god/' 

I looked at the little carving apprehensively, but could not help 
liking it. The face had a broad, impish smile which was curiously 
alive. There was a personality about it, an aura of charm unusual 
in African art. 

"Ngakoura gave it to me. He said it was the Little God of Happy 
Homes, and that if we ever quarreled you should pour palm-oil 
over him, and harmony would be restored. Failing palm-oil," Guy 
added, "I think shoe-polish would probably do/' 

He said it laughingly, but he was not altogether joking. 

Much has passed, but Legba is with me still, dear and beguiling. 
He gleams darkly with much anointing. 

For the first six months of our married life Guy was stationed 
in Paris. He had a dull job in suburban barracks, in charge of 
military stores and equipment, and the harshness of a Paris winter 
did not make recurrences of malaria more bearable. He used to 
come back in the evenings tired and depressed. Neither of us 
could easily adjust ourselves to Parisian life. The drawing-rooms 
of the Faubourg St-Germain, from which Guy had fled as a young 
man, welcomed him back, but their atmosphere of formalism and 
hidebound tradition suffocated both of us, Guy told a story of 
his mother as illustrating the general air of the Faubourg and its 
attitude to the world outside. At that time she lived at Versailles. 
One afternoon she had walked in the gardens of the Ch&teau; it 
was later than usual and growing dark. Approaching one of the 
park keepers, and giving her name and address, she desired to be 
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escorted to her house. The staunch servant of the Third Republic 
had replied: "Louis XIV is dead, Madame la Comtesse." In the 
society of the Faubourg St-Germain the Old Regime lived on, 
undaunted, in a crumbling world. 

As for us, we were both homesick for Africa; and there seemed 
little immediate prospect of an overseas appointment. The like 
able lunatic I had married, survivor of much fighting in distant 
countries, lover of wild places and strange peoples, was bored. It 
seemed to me that almost any drastic action would be justified, 
if it resulted in a posting abroad and rapid departure from France. 
I added up to four with a speed and ruthlessness that surprised 
me. My husband was a soldier. My memories of childhood were 
chiefly notable for a gentle and not unpleasant melancholy caused 
by unrequited love; and this love, this devotion indeed, was 
wholly for Generals not one, but two. Surely, I thought, at least 
one of them must still be about, and still active enough to help. 

At the age of eleven I had fallen helplessly in love with General 
Blanchard, whose good looks and charm were proverbial. We 
were in north-east Prussia at the time, and he was head of the 
Inter-Allied Commission in Konigsberg. "Le Beau Blanchard" 
was everything that the Prussians were not. I was privileged to 
worship from a distance. It was a heart-break; he took more 
interest in my mother. 

Two years later, this time on the Bosphorus, I was again swept 
off my feet by another French General. To be Madame la G&i6rale 
was the height of my ambition. I could conceive of nothing more 
desirable than to bask in the reflected glory of martial splendour. 
The second General won my heart at our first meeting by remark 
ing that I had "des yeu% magnifiques" beautiful eyes. From a 
mere civilian my first compliment might have passed unnoticed, 
but from a full-blown, gold-embroidered General . . . the effect 
was overpowering. Again my General took more interest in my 
mother. I had come to expect that; but he interested himself in my 
future, helped me with my lessons, and expressed the hope that 
one day I would marry a Frenchman and a soldier. I told him with- 
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out reserve that I wanted to marry a General "just like you." After 
a few months life separated us, and ten years passed before I had 
any further news of him. 

And now, at the point of crisis, when boredom would shortly 
give place to desperation, the hand of Providence declared itself. 
We had not been married long when I heard by chance that my 
love of thirteen had relinquished active service and had taken up 
a senior staff appointment in the War Ministry. A more unmis 
takable sign from heaven could not be imagined. 

Unknown to Guy I called upon him. It was sad to see him in 
civilian clothes; he was bereft of the glory of gold-embroidered 
oak-leaves and A.D.C.s; but still he was the charming friend of 
my childhood. I told him that I had fulfilled his expectations, that 
I still wanted to be Madame la G6n6rale, and brazenly asked him 
to prosper Guy's career. My golden General laughed a lot, and 
said that I had "de la suite dans les idees" was bent on getting 
my own way, all of it. He would do anything he could to help, but 
promotion did not come to people living in the bush. Marshals' 
batons were not made of bamboo. Staff appointments were the 
road to success, said he, and thought he knew of something. 

"But not in France!" I exclaimed, my military ambitions 
vanishing instantly. 

He laughed again, said that I wanted everything all at once, 
"exactly as when you were a child," and told me to send Guy to 
him. 

Guy was furious at what I had done; he would have nothing to 
do with "that infamous old Freemason, and a double-dyed 
Republican at that"; and more besides. 

In the evening Legba got his first polishing. 

At last they met and liked each other, in spite of Guy's views, 
most freely expressed. There followed comings and goings, and 
interviews from which Guy returned looking grave, or more 
hopeful. Finally, he received orders to report for duty as Chef du 
Cabinet Militaire to Governor-General Reste of French Equatorial 
Africa. 
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"All women are the same/' my husband said. "When they first 
arrive in a colony they sit on a packing-case and cry, and swear 
that they will go home by the next ship. Two or three years later, 
when it is time to leave, they weep again and say that they don't 
want to go." 

We were on board the S.S. Foucauld, bound for Pointe Noire, 
seaport of the French Congo. From one point of view our situa 
tion was pleasant enough. We both enjoyed sea-travel. As the ship 
shouldered her way through the towering seas of the North Atlantic 
and the wild March gales, I felt free and happy. Great rollers 
smashed down on the Foucauld out of a grey horizon, heaving 
and purposeful from the limit of sight and beyond; nearer, wave- 
troughs were marbled and veined with white foam on the green 
shining waters, and the crests hissed high along, maned by a driv 
ing wind. This is good, I kept on thinking, how good it is, the salt 
spray and the lash of spume on the curve of the storm. From the 
thud and shudder of each crashing wave our ship wrenched free, 
thrusting down towards days of blue silk and gentle airs, nights 
of peace and changing stars. 

I might comfort myself with storms, stay myself with the promise 
of sweet miles of tropic sea, but in the entourage of Monsieur Reste 
there was little but just cause for annoyance. Guy's nomination to 
a coveted appointment (it usually carried the rank of colonel, 
and he was still a captain) had not been welcomed in the suite 

3 1 
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of the Governor-General. The others had all served under Reste 
on the Ivory Coast, during his term as Governor. Now they were 
all sharing in his promotion; and Guy was a stranger to them, almost 
an intruder, within the closed circle of their tactical friendships 
and changeable enmities. Only time and the favour of chance 
would make us welcome. Practically the only thing we shared with 
them was that, since their overseas experience had been con 
fined to West Africa, none of us knew what the Congo was going 
to be like. 

(I am a Godalming woman myself.) 

From Bordeaux to Pointe Noire, on the way to Brazzaville, we 
spent our days in a neutral zone of acquaintance; in the end, we 
were rescued from this negative situation by a dog. 

Life centred upon the Governor-General and his wife. Madame 
Reste was disconcertingly eccentric. It took time to become ac 
customed to her manner, which was abrupt, to put it mildly; and 
to realize that she did not intend to be as rude as she invariably 
was. Turning her head from side to side, she looked at one in the 
aggressive, inquisitive manner of a hostile jackdaw. The daughter 
of a Governor-General of Indo-China, she had spent all her life 
in the colonies. The suite were treated like coolies, no one pro 
testing. 

Her appearance was as startling as her manner. Her hair was 
thick and defiantly black, and square-cut, like an Ancient 
Egyptian wig. Being exceptionally high-shouldered, she gave the 
impression of having no neck at all. Improbable hats perched on 
top of the wig, later to be replaced by a sun-helmet swathed in 
green tulle. She generally wore evening dresses for luncheon. Ruth 
lessly self-centred, she was a law unto herself and would conform 
to no social conventions. She could never remember names, re 
fused to wear black at funerals because she did not approve of 
mourning, and would not admit that one could ever feel unwell. 
("I am never ill myself.") In a strange way, after the shock of our 
first meeting, I could not help liking her. 

The Governor-General made up for his wife's shortcomings. He 
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was graciousness itself. It may have been it was simple natural 
good manners polished by years of formal use, but the effect was 
striking just the same. Tall, handsome, and inclined to be shy, 
grateful for women's companionship (which he found restful), 
he had great charm of manner which a pronounced Basque accent 
could not mar. In his previous post as Governor of the Ivory Coast 
even detractors had to admit that he had been an outstanding 
success. Years in West Africa had given him a deep understanding 
of the native point of view, to add to his wide experience and spe 
cialized training. The people he genuinely loved, even when it was 
at times most difficult to do so; he had their present welfare always 
at heart and shared in their hopes and plans for the future. By 
nature an idealist, he believed without reserve in African evolution. 

He disliked protocol, and avoided it whenever possible. At Bor 
deaux, where the press photographers were waiting for him on the 
quay, he escaped them by boarding the ship from a rowboat up 
the pilot's ladder on the other side shortly before we were due to 
sail. 

A youthful passion for geology persisted in an odd but charming 
preoccupation with the earth's structure. He was in the habit of 
carrying a small hammer, and filling his pockets with rock samples 
and little stones. He was enchanted to hear how at the age of six 
I had emptied the nursery coal scuttle on the hearth rug, and split 
open each lump in search of mineral wealth. 

Everyone addressed him as "Monsieur le Gouverneur-G^neral" 
I thought it a ponderous form of approach. Disregarding his Left- 
Wing politics, I addressed him as "Excellency." It had the desired 
effect. He glowed. 

Madame Reste's main interest in life was Nono, a little white 
Teneriffe dog. It was the proud duty of Broussais, the A.D.C., to 
carry it about wherever she went. Its feet were hardly ever allowed 
to touch the ground. A pity, for it came of a sturdy island breed and 
in its native condition was intended to look after sheep. Broussais 
was the coolie par excellence. Ordered away in the middle of a meal 
to see if the dog had its dinner, he would hurry off, beaming at the 
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honour, and return uncomplainingly to cold food. I think Madame 
Reste took pleasure in humiliating him, in so far as he was capable 
of humiliation. 

Dearest to Madame Reste after Nono was Madame Mattei, wife 
of the Mayor-designate of Brazzaville, a thin, vivacious small hlonde 
whose animation made one forget that she was no longer in her 
twenties. She was the life and soul of our party. Her execrable puns 
were quoted by everyone and considered the height of wit. New 
comers to the Reste entourage she viewed with suspicion, making 
a great display of effusive and palpably insincere amiability. Her 
husband, the future Mayor, was a large morose Corsican with an 
almost Welsh propensity for taking offence. He was an ardent 
patriot, Bonapartishly bound to hate everything British. Waterloo 
and St Helena were engraved on his heart. In argumentative mo 
ments, which were frequent, he would thump his chest like an 
angry gorilla, and refer to himself in the third person : "Cest Mattel 
qui vous le dis." It was a reason in itself. Mattei had spoken. 

Guy's opposite number on the civilian side was Labat, Chef du 
Cabinet Civile; bureaucracy epitomized, starched and sterile, he 
was nevertheless warmly human with the wives of his colleagues. 
He had a formidable, watchful wife, and a pretty daughter who 
made no secret of her matrimonial ambitions: "I shall find a hus 
band before returning to France," she announced one evening at 
dinner . . . and did. 

In this throng of earnest, striving officials, each vying for Govern 
ment favour, Ponton alone took his work seriously, but not him 
self. Ponton was private secretary and Press Attach^. In a way he 
was detached from the Government group, viewing everything 
with the amused indifference of a free-lance journalist. He had 
literary connections in Paris. The fact that most of his baggage 
consisted of books was a source of merriment, slightly muted by 
awe. ("He is very erudite," Madame Mattei said; "many of his 
books are signed by the authors/') 

He was avant-garde in his outlook, an intellectual "modern" in 
all his thoughts. He admired Paul Val6ry extravagantly, bemused 
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everyone by quotations from Guillaume Apollinaire (whom they 
had never heard of). He recited passages in English from D. H. 
Lawrence. 

"He was Lady Chatterley's lover, n'est-ce pas?" said Mademoiselle 
Labat, who prided herself on her knowledge of English history ." 

I soon found that when Ponton appeared to be most in earnest, 
taking down notes of an official speech, or conscientiously photo 
graphing some administrative horror, he was secretly enjoying him 
self. He summed up situations through half-closed eyes, dissected 
people with relentless curiosity. He was a brilliant if perverse pho 
tographer, deliberately avoiding the "local colour" which he called 
"Negre-et'Palmier" He delighted in debunking the African scene; 
he rejoiced if a telegraph-pole could be included in a landscape 
"where the foot of no White Man has ever trod" or other evidence 
of progress: a dustbin, a petrol-pump. Ponton had the courage of 
his private opinions. While the others screened themselves behind 
a guarded vague civility, he was openly friendly from the start. 

Guy's stories of his own life in the bush shaped all that I knew 
of Black Africa. My experience covered the North and the desert, 
ending with the southern limits of the Sahara. Everything he said 
fascinated me; I longed to share the life he had described so vividly. 
But in Guy's picture of Africa Europeans featured very little, if at 
all. From the trend of talk on board ship it seemed to me then as 
though life at Brazzaville might be very different from my hopes 
of it. 

Dakar was our first contact with Africa. As our party came on 
deck I looked at them curiously, surprised to see how different they 
were in sun-helmets and light clothes. The men especially were 
visibly more at ease in tropical kit. 

Dakar, too, was my first experience of official receptions (there 
were to be many more, all following the same pattern). At each 
port our party went ashore to be received by the local authorities 
with speeches of welcome and sweet champagne, all in a fiercely 
overcrowded Salle des Ftes. This was followed by a drive through 
some squalid little tin-roofed town to inspect a new school or some 
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recently built hospital, ending up, invariably, at the Wai Memorial. 

A lifetime of service in these West African ports is beyond 
imagining. The worst of the desert is a paradise to set beside them. 
On this first brief tour I was convinced (and to this day I am firmly 
convinced) that they are the most generally unpleasant places in 
the world. Stifling hot, moisture-sodden; airless, and yet stupefied 
beneath the weight of some element like air which is unbreathable, 
and oily to the touch even now, to think of their miles of corru 
gated iron hutments is to blister the imagination under a violent 
sun. Pity for the cat on a hot tin roof must be tempered by greater 
compassion for the colonial administrator beneath it. The wonder 
is that they are not more frequently disordered in their intellects. 

At Abidjan, capital of the Ivory Coast, His Excellency showed 
with pride the Palais du Gouvernement which he had built when 
he was Governor there. Madame Reste had been partly responsible 
for the design. "It is in the Colonial style," she said, with ringing 
defiance in her voice. Indeed it was a startling miscellany of the 
Alhambra and Angkor-Vat, with a lurking and sinister influence of 
Malagasy. "Cest magnifique" ("very fine"), we all said, admiring 
the view across the lagoon. Then we must visit the Arboretum and 
see how trees planted by the Governor-General had grown, or not. 
Reste forgot the present in joy, revisiting this former home of his. 
Repeated blasts from the Foucauld's siren reminded us that it was 
long past sailing-time. 

Sometimes the ship stayed a night in port. Then there would be 
strange faces in the dining-room. District Commissioners and their 
wives would travel many miles over bad roads to dine on board, 
breathe an atmosphere of France, and listen to the band. Some 
times they danced a little. They were a pathetic sight; the women, 
pale as their faded dresses, with a brave attempt at make-up which 
seemed singularly out of keeping with their general appearance; the 
men, yellow and bloated with liver, or wasted by fever, either gross 
or shrunken in their weathered white uniforms. It seemed strange 
to me, this escape towards our floating civilization and the pitiful 
homesickness it implied, a nostalgia in exile for the wasted years. 
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On arrival at Cotonou we were welcomed by Zonoun, King of 
the Night. As head feticheur of Southern Dahomey his influence 
was wide and silent. A rather resentful official of the Civil Admin 
istration informed me that people believed him to possess super 
natural powers. This was apparently true. No one had ever seen him 
eat. Guy, with his recent and exhausting memories of Saket6, said 
sourly that Zonoun always ate behind a curtain. 

I was much taken with his Nocturnal Majesty, a striking figure 
in purple velvet knickerbockers and the gold-laced dolman of the 
Crimea. His shako was splendid with ostrich feathers, his gaiters 
were worked in gold embroidery, his tennis shoes spotlessly white. 
One of his attendants bore a black umbrella, the other a scarlet 
parasol. 

The King of the Night was not, and was not meant to be, a con 
trived effect of local colour or a figure of fun. If he had been 
deliberately absent from the Governor's reception for Reste, there 
would have been open consternation. The pleasant smile on his 
ruthless face was an agreeable compliment to the occasion, but a 
charming deference did nothing to conceal his pride of bearing. 
Both as a personage and as a man he was formidable. His fantastic 
get-up was not a joke, I found, but the dress proper to his high rank 
and office. If anyone thought Zonoun funny it was he who was the 
fool. No one in the French Administration of Dahomey would 
make that mistake. His cooperation and good will were important 
factors in the government of the country. 

Surprise and delight marked his greeting to Guy (they were, it 
now appeared, old friends) . We must all be photographed together. 
Then all the most important officials must be photographed with 
us. Then the Governor-General of course, he would be enchanted 
(he too, it seemed; during Reste's period of office as Governor of 
Dahomey, Zonoun had been his counsellor and friend). Somehow, 
I found myself mounted in this setting of group-officialdom. 

"What is she/' Zonoun wanted to know, "a wife or a concubine?" 

Madame Reste, displaying Nono to an admiring court of ladies, 
was happily out of earshot. 
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As we stopped at the river ports rounding West Africa and across 
the Gulf of Guinea, a bar often prevented the ship from going 
alongside the quays. This necessitated the (to me) always night 
marish experience of being put ashore en panier. Large iron cages 
with seats like those on the Great Wheel were hooked to a derrick, 
and the human cargo hoisted and swung from deck to wharf, like 
freight. Often the wire hawser which held the contraption was 
badly frayed, and I would watch, stiff-f aced and tense, as yet another 
strand parted. Sometimes a rope did duty for the wire hawser; and 
this was worse, much worse. Guy's repeated assurance that accidents 
never happened, or hardly ever, failed to convince. 

At Libreville my worst forebodings were almost realized. I had 
gained safety on the deck of the Foucauld and could breathe again. 
I was standing beside the Captain, preparing to photograph the 
Restes being slung on board. Their cage had risen only a few feet 
from the ground when the tackle parted and they dropped to the 
stone quay with a crash which flung them from their seats. A few 
seconds later and the accident would almost certainly have been 
fatal. 

The Captain caught his breath, glanced anxiously up at the ship's 
derricks, which were not in use, and said in a much relieved tone 
of voice, "Qa nest pas le materiel du bord" Not his ship's tackle. 
My attitude differed. It was perhaps understandable for this sea-dog 
to take the line that as the gear happened not to be his, the un 
pleasant consequences of a breakdown did not concern him. My 
view, clearly stated, was that if whoever it was could drop a Gov 
ernor-General (and his wife) from a height, what chance had the 
rest of us? 

Pointe Noire was the end of the sea journey. Ships' sirens in the 
harbour, a fourteen-gun salute, presentations and speechmaking, 
marked our arrival. Pointe Noire did not differ from any other 
West Coast town except that it had put out more flags, the crowds 
were denser, and the cheering louder than ever before. The native 
crowd broke the police cordon, isolating Reste, swarming round 
him, yelling: "Baba Gouverneur, vive Baba Gouverneur." "Father 
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of his people/' said Ponton, taking the appropriate Press photo 
graphs. 

The three weeks on board ship had at least resulted in a more 
friendly attitude on the part of our fellow-passengers. It was mostly 
Nono's doing. I was sorry for the little dog, and treated him as 
though he were a real animal, and not just a pampered plaything. 
I stroked him roughly, instead of patting him, and spoke to him in 
English ("a language all dogs understand/' Mattei said). He 
responded to this treatment, and took a decided liking to me. 
Madame Reste's heart was won. As a necessary consequence we 
were accepted by everyone. Madame Mattei now became in earnest 
my most implacable friend. 

We did not stay long at Pointe Noire. As soon as the formalities 
of welcome were over the Governor-General's special train was 
boarded for the last stages of our journey. The station had been 
designed by an exile homesick for Normandy. Half-timbered black- 
and-white buildings with swinging flower-baskets of pink geraniums 
were an incongruous beginning to a railway which had drained the 
country of man-power in the making. The Congo-Ocean had been 
completed only the year before. Whether it would ever justify 
economically the appalling loss of life it had entailed was still 
debatable. It was said that each tie on the 550-kilometre track 
represented a human life. An estimated 25,000 to 30,000 workers 
died in building it. Driving a tunnel through the Mayombe forest 
hills had been particularly lethal. Thousands of years of rotting 
vegetation had resulted in concentrations of carbon monoxide gas. 
A constructional engineer who had worked on the job told me that 
as soon as the earth was disturbed the men died like flies. At one 
time there was an 80 per cent mortality. Lack of organization was 
partly to blame. Food and medical supplies had been inadequate. 
The scandal was hushed up, but the fact of the casualties remained. 
When the coastal population had been exhausted Saras were drafted 
in from up-country. They worked better, but died faster. Even as 
far north as Lake Tchad the tribes had been decimated. One of the 
major problems which confronted the new Governor-General was 
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the vital question of repopuktion. Faire du Negre was the Govern 
ment's policy. 

The first part of our journey lay through the Mayombe. The 
track had been cut straight through jungle, following the course 
of the Oueme river. From overgrown banks the great trees went 
up sheer in a green wall looped and twined with bush rope, dense 
and impenetrable. The track was so narrow that branches touched 
the train on either side. The foliage was a reptilian shade of dark 
green with an almost metallic sheen. There is no life in the Ma 
yombe apart from snakes and mosquitoes. As the sun sucked up 
moisture from rotting vegetation it seemed as if the whole forest 
were smoking. A white mist twisted and writhed above the tree- 
tops all day long. "Solid malaria/' as Mary Kingsley described it. 
The atmosphere was soaked through with the sweet warm smell of 
decay. We came out of the forest belt into rolling open country 
beyond with a sense of almost physical release. 

Our arrival at Brazzaville next morning touched off a further 
outburst of official activity. After a great deal of handshaking we 
left in a fleet of cars for the Residency. Wide avenues were gar 
landed with arches of wilting flowers, and bunting and flags in more 
profusion than taste. Brazzaville gave the impression of a town 
which had been laid out on the grand scale and not lived up to 
expectations. Perhaps, with the building of the railway, it would 
expand and end by equalling its Belgian rival, L6opoldville. It was 
divided into two parts, the plain and the plateau. Government 
House and most of the administrative buildings were on the high 
ground, which was slightly cooler and healthier than the low-lying 
marshland. 

The Residency had been built in the early days and was pro 
portionately modest. Two wings had been added as the colony 
developed, but its drawing-room, which was part of the old build 
ing, was so small that it made a feat of any large-scale entertaining. 
The luncheon for our arrival proved to be a torment of heat and 
overcrowding. His Excellency wilted damply in his thick cloth 
uniform. Madame Reste, in a backless evening dress, suffered less 
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than most of us. When at last it was over, and every hand shaken 
once more, H.E. decided that we were all in need of a breath of 
fresh air. Our diminished fleet of cars set off to drive along the 
heights above the Congo, nostalgically called La Comiche. It was 
virtually the only road in existence then, and the regular evening 
drive of "everyone who mattered" of "le tout Brazzaville." Across 
the wide expanse of river we glimpsed L6opoldville, capital of the 
Belgian Congo, large and lovely in the distance, half hidden among 
trees. 

About five miles from Brazzaville, where the Djou river joins 
the Congo, we stopped to admire the view. Just where the two 
rivers met, a bridge had recently been built. It was almost purpose 
fully hideous, with iron handrail and concrete arches, a gesture of 
defiant ugliness in a landscape otherwise unspoilt by man. The view 
across the Congo, with its chaos of rapids and churning waters, had 
a fierce attraction. In an evening light the horizon was deep with 
indigo shadows. The blue distance had a secretiveness of its own. 

Our party was not interested in the scenery, but lost in admiration 
of the concrete bridge, hypnotized by it. Madame Mattei remarked 
how "reassuring" it was to find this symbol of civilization in such 
savage surroundings. The G.-G. discussed with Labat the possibility 
of harnessing the water to make a power station. Ponton was 
thoroughly in his element, enthusiastically photographing the land 
scape with a foreground of handrail and concrete abutments. "Sous 
le Pont Mirabeau coule la Seine et nos amours . . ." The Apollin- 
aire quotation was deliberately inappropriate. (Under that bridge 
the river and their love had run its course present, impermanent. 
But that was long ago.) Suddenly there was a whirr and flutter of 
wings. The air filled with raucous cries as a flight of red and grey par 
rots flew low over our heads. No one even looked up. Sparrows in a 
London park could not have attracted less attention. As darkness 
fell we returned to Brazzaville. After an informal dinner at the 
Residency official duties ended for the day, and we were at last 
free to go to our own quarters. 

Our bungalow was a short distance from Government House. 
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The weathering of oven heat and rainy season over the years had 
given it an air of damp antiquity. It was hard to believe that in 
1880, when Savorgnan de Brazza raised his flag, there had been 
only the river here, and waste land on either side. Guy had warned 
me that the Congo was the Cinderella of all French possessions, 
and that I must not expect too much; I had been prepared for rude 
simplicity, but not quite this. 

By the light of a hurricane lamp a houseboy from the Residency 
showed us over the bungalow. There were three rooms, surrounded 
by a wide verandah. The floors were raw cement. Reed blinds 
across the windows shut out the air. There was no wire netting to 
keep out mosquitoes, and they whined viciously round the oil lamp 
as we looked the place over. 

I made a rapid survey of my new home. The bedroom had ox- 
blood red walls, two shaky iron bedsteads with palliasses, a cup 
board of warped plywood, and one seatless chair. Next to the 
bedroom, the bathroom: a stained bath with rusty spray, cracked 
wash-basin, and no signs of running water, hot or cold. 

Our trunks and packing cases were stacked in the living-room 
and seemed to fill it entirely. Lost beneath the luggage I could just 
make out a few sticks of furniture ("Government issue," Guy 
called them). To me they looked like rejects from a junk-shop. 
At that moment hot water, electric light, and a comfortable bed 
seemed the most important things in life. At least in Paris ... no, 
I would have no regrets. We were in Africa, and that was all that 
really mattered. This depression was simply tiredness, the emptiness 
of fulfilment at journey's end. I was fortified by the furious memory 
of long rainy afternoons of childhood in the nursery, with the wet 
countryside out of doors and strife within, and The Voice saying: 
"Tears before bed." I would not collapse on any packing-case and 
cry. Not I. 

Guy surveyed the desolate scene without emotion: "In the morn 
ing, everything will be different." 



IV 



Domesticities 



Morning did not bring any great improvement in my spirits. The 
manure-coloured living-room walls did not set off junk furniture 
to any advantage. The wide, low-roofed verandah made all rooms 
depressingly dark. Early colonists had been obsessed by the dangers 
of equatorial heat and sun. Later buildings allowed of much more 
light. Even the climate of Brazzaville did not warrant a fungoid 
existence in perpetual twilight. 

Our garden was hardly more inspiring than the house. It was 
about the size of two tennis-courts and equally flat. The centre 
part, bordered by gravel paths and empty flower-beds, was covered 
in the coarse native grass called Passpalum. A road enclosed the 
garden on two sides, and across it we were within easy earshot of 
our neighbours. At the farther end of this featureless plot were three 
great mango trees. It would have been pleasant to sit in their shade 
but for the total lack of privacy. Black faces gaped at me unblink- 
ingly over a low fence as I studied my domain. I had no great ideas 
about garden planning, but my first determination was to hedge 
myself in and shut out as far as possible neighbours and passers-by. 

On one side the garden was bounded by the offices of the Cabinet 
Militaire. At the back of the house was the kitchen compound and 
the servants' quarters. The kitchen seemed to have about as many 
facilities for cooking as the bathroom had for washing. An oven 
built into the wall and two shallow depressions in a cement block 
were presumably designed for charcoal-burning. The block served 
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as stove and kitchen table in one. It struck me as excessively primi 
tive; but if other cooks had been able to produce meals under these 
conditions ours would doubtless be able to do so. Meanwhile, until 
our household was established, we lunched and dined at the Resi 
dency. 

During the course of the day a procession of cooks and house- 
boys came to be interviewed. There was a good deal of unemploy 
ment, and people were eager for work. I left the selection of staff to 
Guy, who had definite ideas on the subject and a long experience of 
African servants. 

The keystone of our establishment was Ekoulou of the Garde 
Indigene. In addition to being Chef du Cabinet Militaire Guy also 
commanded the native troops, a volunteer force independent of the 
regular Senegalese formations. That they did not come within the 
jurisdiction of the Commander-in-Chief caused much friction with 
the Army authorities. The decisions taken by or through the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had to be referred to Guy in his capacity as Mili 
tary Secretary (or Military Member in Council) to the Governor- 
General. And Reste, of course, was a civilian. The arrangement may 
sound difficult. It was. 

Captain Girard, Guy's second-in-command, was in charge of the 
Camp Depot, and had handpicked Ekoulou to be orderly and major- 
domo. As a soldier he left everything to be desired, but during all our 
stay Ekoulou held his post through sheer charm and personality. 
He was a native of the Cameroons, which accounted for his intelli 
gence and good looks. 

Before the First World War Ekoulou's father had been in the 
service of a German officer. According to Ekoulou his father was 
not good at laying a table. Knife and fork were continually mis 
placed, One day, in Teutonic rage, his employer drove a nail into 
his forehead to teach him to remember that glass-to-knife and fork- 
to-plate was the correct thing. The lesson might have been well 
learnt, but the nail was driven deeper than intended and the man 
died. His widow left German territory and migrated to the French 
Congo. When Ekoulou was old enough he enlisted in the Garde 
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Indigene, which recruited men from all over French Equatorial 
Africa. Ekoulou was not martially minded, but the uniform appealed 
to him. It was a becoming uniform, indigo blue with brass buttons, 
a scarlet cummerbund, and a Chechia with a star badge. He had a 
good figure and wore it with a sort of casual elegance. It set off both 
his person and his personality. 

After a few failures we ended by finding a satisfactory house-boy. 
Andre was not intelligent, but he was conscientious, honest, and 
painstaking. He was an excellent laundryman, and Guy, who was 
meticulous to a point of mania, had to admit that even in Indo- 
China his evening shirts and full-dress uniforms had never been more 
perfectly presented. Andre was undaunted by my organdie evening 
dresses or my shantung suits, although how he managed to produce 
such results with a tailor's iron filled with hot coals always remained 
a mystery to me. The use of a sleeve-board was unknown to him, 
and he did all his work on an ordinary kitchen table. 

Andr6 had his limitations. He could not be trusted with anything 
outside his special sphere. Once I gave him a bunch of flowers, just 
as I was going out, telling him to put them in water. I returned to 
find them head downwards, stems in air. I realized that I should 
have been more explicit: "the stems of the flowers in water." Andre 
asked me what was the use of flowers anyway, as one could not eat 
them. Everything in the Congo was judged by the standard of 
edibility. 

There remained the cook problem. To find a suitable cook seemed 
impossible. It was partly my fault. That in general they would be 
dirty, dishonest, and drunken was a foregone conclusion. But they 
were also used to being supervised by efficient French housewives, 
who either showed them in detail what to do, or did it themselves. 
I could scramble eggs, and I knew how to warm up tinned soup, but 
there my culinary capabilities ended. And Guy was almost perma 
nently on a diet. Most things were forbidden by the doctors, and 
what he was allowed he generally disliked. Meals to be acceptable 
had to be varied and attractively presented. It would have been a 
problem even to an imaginative and experienced housekeeper. 
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This perpetual preoccupation with domestic detail was harass 
ing in the extreme. I dreaded meal-times. We had a succession of 
cooks, their term of office being about a week to ten days. Number 
Seven had been sacked for dishing up an electric eel, because he 
understood that we liked fish! We were at Number Eight and he 
was not likely to last very much longer. By now the horror of being 
cook to the Cabinet Militaire had gone the rounds of Brazzaville, 
and no one came forward. 

So I was surprised one day when Ekoulou came to say that 
there was someone applying for the job. He had lately come to 
behave as if all natives were prisoners and had to be marched in. 
I was faced by a tall, gaunt man clad in rags. There was something 
defiant and almost hostile in his attitude. He spoke very little 
French and would not answer my questions. I ascertained that his 
name was M'Bata, and that he had only one reference, which he 
refused to show me. This was something new. All the other cooks 
had been only too eager to ingratiate themselves. M'Bata looked 
at me with dislike, but steadily, with eyes one could trust. He was 
a change from the usual grinning Negroes. If his reference proved 
even faintly satisfactory I decided to try to influence Guy to give 
him a chance. (Predisposing Guy in anyone's favour was an art 
of its own, which I was only just beginning to learn.) Meanwhile 
I gave Legba a discreet little polishing, on the principle that pre 
vention was better than cure. 

When Guy came back from the office at lunch-time he was in a 
bad mood. Number Eight was unfortunate with the menu. When 
a greasy stew appeared Guy flew into a rage. One could not go on 
living like this . . . each cook was worse than the last ... the 
housekeeping bills were the highest in Brazzaville! Did I know that 
the last cook had just opened a small grocer's shop on his pilfering 
from us? The food was unfit for human consumption . . . etc., etc. 

Legba, I thought, stand by me now, and I will soak you in palm- 
oil until you are sodden. 

Out loud I said that a disagreeable man with filed teeth was 
waiting to be interviewed. I knew Guy liked the tribes who filed 
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their teeth; they were generally fine fellows, according to him. 
M'Bata was sent for, and while Guy toyed angrily with his lunch 
he talked to him. Guy had a way of making himself understood 
by natives when others failed, and M'Bata spoke more French 
than he had admitted to me. For six years he had been cook to a 
District Commissioner in the North. When his employer went on 
leave he kept M'Bata on board wages until his return. On his last 
leave he had come back with a wife. "Madame Administrateur no 
good/' M'Bata said briefly. 

I knew that Guy preferred servants who had worked for bachelors. 
He said that women spoiled house-boys, that they got insolent and 
out of hand. It was a point in M'Bata's favour. He now handed Guy 
his reference, a tattered document carefully preserved in the re 
mains of a handkerchief. Guy read it in silence. It would have been 
impolitic to ask its contents in his present mood. While Guy was 
reading I looked at M'Bata; his eyes were riveted on the food, his 
nostrils distended. He was literally quivering with hunger. He saw 
me looking at him and stiffened instantly, and I felt ashamed that 
he should know I had seen the hunger in his eyes. 

Guy read through to the end without comment, but when he 
looked up he was smiling. Turning to M'Bata he asked him when 
he had eaten last. 

"Not for two days," M'Bata admitted reluctantly. There was a 
sullen pride about him which I liked. 

"Then take this," Guy said, and indicated the offending stew. 
"If you ever make me food like that . . ." 

It was the first intimation M'Bata or I had that he was being 
engaged. While M'Bata hurried with his meal into the compound 
Guy showed me the reference. The District Commissioner wrote 
of M'Bata in glowing terms, praising his cooking, sobriety, and 
honesty. But he had certain drawbacks. He would not take orders 
from women, he liked to make up his own menus, and he would 
not brook any feminine interference in his kitchen, "He is an ideal 
cook for a bachelor, but under the circumstances my wife and I 
deeply regret . . ." There was also a postscript to say that M'Bata 
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was not a Christian and that if he occasionally asked for leave to 
go into the bush for a few days permission should be granted. 

It was easy to understand why M'Bata was unable to find em 
ployment. To attempt to debar any Frenchwoman from her 
kitchen was unthinkable. But the very drawback which had put 
M'Bata on the verge of starvation sounded like perfection to me. 
I was doubtful only about the last clause. Visions of my new-found 
treasure disappearing into the bush for indefinite periods caused 
me anxiety. But Guy seemed to think it quite normal, and under 
took to control M'Bata's bush leave. 

In the afternoon he was marched off by Ekoulou to be fitted 
with a suit of clothes. Number Eight left simultaneously, and in 
the evening M'Bata cooked his first, highly successful dinner. I 
may be wrong, but I could have sworn, when I looked at him 
later, that Legba was grinning more puckishly than ever. 

There was a tricky moment next day when I had to tell M'Bata 
about Guy's regime. This looked like feminine interference. But 
Ekoulou assured him that I had looked in at the kitchen on the 
day of my arrival and had never set foot there since. 

M'Bata turned out to be all that the D.C. said. He varied his 
menus with surprising imagination, and housekeeping bills were 
halved. When M'Bata realized that I gave him an entirely free 
hand his mistrust disappeared, and he became as devoted to me 
as he was to Guy. 

To every plumber his mate and to every cook his scullion. I 
left the choice of his underling to M'Bata. After a few days he 
produced a sub-human with the mental equipment of a backward 
Stone-Ager. He did not seem to have a name, but answered to 
"Marmite", that is, "Cooking Pot." He was a Bantu of the lowest 
order, a poor thing with ape-like features and generations of fear 
in his eyes. But he fulfilled his purpose, and when Niama came 
into our lives he blossomed into almost human consciousness. 

So after two months the home front was under control, and 
nothing remained for me to do about the house except arrange 
the flowers. An ideal state of things. 
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The bungalow itself was less uncongenial now walls had been 
whitewashed, which made the rooms lighter, and by pull and 
persuasion some more acceptable furniture had been produced. 
The house was bare, but tolerable. 

A few weeks after our arrival it became evident that there was 
Something Nasty in the Loft, or rather in the enclosed space 
between the bedroom ceiling and the roof. What it was or how 
it got there we never knew. Guy suspected that it was a boa- 
constrictor. There would be no sound for weeks and then a short 
period of dull thuds, like the sound of a rope being coiled and 
uncoiled. I was sure that the wooden ceiling was rotten, and lived 
in perpetual terror of its giving way. 

We were scarcely unpacked when the business of "calling" 
began. In Paris I had managed without visiting-cards, but under 
the Equator they were indispensable. The social life of Brazzaville 
was a survival from an earlier age. All visits followed the same 
pattern. They were expected to last precisely a quarter of an 
hour; time to sip porto blanc and nibble delicately at a foie gras 
sandwich without taking off one's gloves. The only safe topics 
of conversation were your hostess's health and the shortcomings 
of your respective house-boys. There would be a discreet attempt 
to glean some inside information regarding the Restes or the 
Government House set, which it was wise to parry with general 
remarks on the climate. 

Guy had warned me against impetuous colonial friendships, 
with their regrettable consequences. On arrival at Brazzaville I 
had hoped to be on good terms with all while being intimate with 
none. It was a forlorn ambition. Brazzaville was divided into 
watertight compartments. There were the civil and military au 
thorities, the health service, the trading companies, and the big 
banks. Government officialdom was subdivided according to rank 
and function, and all were split up into little cliques which hated 
one another. This was partly climatic but intensified by feminine 
indiscretions. The ladies of Brazzaville took an active part in their 
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husbands' business. Men learnt through their wives (or someone 
else's) that they were about to be transferred, promoted, or super 
seded. As much business was transacted in the bedrooms as in the 
bureaux. 

The Government House set presented a united front to the 
outer world, jealously guarding the Restes from any other influ 
ence. Among themselves they were anything but united. I soon 
found that it was impossible not to take sides within our little 
group. The trouble started when Mattei quarrelled with a senior 
civil servant who lived in the bungalow just across the way. The 
warfare was carried from office to home. Madame Mattei ceased 
to be on speaking terms with Madame Durand. During Madame 
Matters daily visits Madame Durand could be heard making dis 
paraging remarks on her front verandah. As Madame Mattei and 
I were by way of being the best of friends it was inevitable that 
I should join in, Soon Madame Durand and I were cutting each 
other dead. 

The Durands entertained a great deal and their blaring "pick 
up" kept us awake at night. Guy retaliated by winging several of 
Madame Durand's pigeons with a bow and arrow which he had 
recently acquired. Our servants were delighted by his marksman 
ship. It did not promote any neighbourly feeling. 



V 



The Morning Paths 



I was still busy with my own interior decoration when I received 
a summons from Madame Reste to assist her in re-mapping the 
Residency drawing-room. When I arrived she greeted me with her 
customary frankness. 

"Madame Mattei is not feeling well; otherwise, of course, I 
would have asked her instead/' 

"Of course/' I agreed politely, being used to her manner by now. 

Any ideas I had on redecoration were dashed at once. 

"You understand that we must not spend any money. That 
would figure in the budget and be very badly looked upon in 
Paris." 

But she would like my opinion about how best to arrange the 
furniture, as she did not like it at all as it was. I refrained from 
saying that the only thing to do with it was to make a bonfire 
to the memory of Napoleon III. I suggested grouping the spindly 
gilt chairs into conversation patterns instead of having them lined 
up against the wall, as in a ballroom. The idea was approved, and 
Broussais and the house-boys were bidden to make the alterations. 

The worst feature about the whole room was the colour of the 
curtains and upholstery. They were a shade of blue which went 
battleship-grey by artificial light. Evening parties at Government 
House were privately referred to as "the Grey Parties" les soirees 
grises. Gueridons of tortured ormolu supported elaborate gilt 
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allegories of the i88os. As nothing could be renewed I diffidently 
suggested that the sculpture might be eliminated. Madame said 
it was an excellent idea, she had just been thinking so herself. 

"They are not at all in keeping with the country. I shall replace 
them with palms and ferns. That will be very couleur locale, 
picturesque. It will make a superb effect, and the budget will not 
be burdened. Monsieur Blum will be most pleased." 

The result of the afternoon's labours was a marked improve 
ment. Madame Reste was delighted even Madame Mattei could 
not have given her better advice; and Broussais, mopping his brow, 
was enthusiastic over the new arrangement. 

As soon as life became organized I instituted morning walks. 
This was regarded by everyone as a proof of British eccentricity. 
The ladies of Brazzaville were legless wonders. They got up late 
and "siesta-ed" the greater part of the afternoon, after which they 
visited their friends or went for a gentle motor drive along the 
Corniche road in the cool of the evening. I used to leave at sun 
rise and return in time for breakfast. Ekoulou accompanied me. 
He was an amusing companion. We used to go through the manioc 
plantations, along the narrow bush paths leading to outlying vil 
lages. One cloudy morning as we were leaving the house I asked 
him if he thought it was going to rain. 

"Aft, moi je crois" he said with conviction, "I should think so/' 

When the sky cleared and a blazing sun beat down, Ekoulou, 
burdened with my mackintosh, commented on the contrariness 
of Nature. On another day when the weather looked uncertain 
he assured me that it was going to be fine, but the heavens opened 
and we came back drenched to the skin. Again Ekoulou com 
plained of the perversity of the elements. 

I soon realized that whenever he "thought" something I could 
safely rely on the contrary. During our walks we had to cross a 
little stream spanned by a tree-trunk by way of a bridge. 

"Ekoulou," I said doubtfully, "do you think that tree-trunk is 
safe?" 

"Aft, moi je crois," he said with great assurance. 
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"Then go ahead," I said, and the bridge and Ekoulou went 
down together. We both laughed as we splashed our way through 
the water and scrambled up the opposite bank. It was an endear 
ing trait in Ekoulou's nature that he was always laughing and 
quite unmoved by his errors of judgment. 

The morning walks were the pleasantest part of my day. The 
country round Brazzaville was flat and not particularly interesting, 
but there were countless little paths to be explored, leading to 
wattle-and-daub villages, and I was at least certain of not meeting 
a European. 

Sometimes the outside walls of the bigger huts were covered 
in primitive frescoes. Usually these were hunting scenes, depict 
ing the owner with a disproportionately large gun killing a highly 
coloured and very fierce leopard. Snakes also featured prominently 
in the decorative scheme. Guy said it was a form of protective 
magic. One hut evidently belonged to a sporting enthusiast, for 
the walls were covered with a lively representation of a football 
match. 

At the entrance to all the villages, or by the side of the path, 
we would come upon what looked like a miniature reproduction 
of a native hut. I asked Ekoulou what they were. He said evasively 
that they were hen-coops; a palpable lie, as all the local hens 
roosted in the trees. Since they were hen-coops I suggested that 
we should look to see if there were any eggs. Ekoulou was in 
stantly agitated, and begged me not to touch them. Questioned 
further he admitted that they were fetish. I said there was nothing 
wrong in that, at which he seemed greatly relieved. I never looked 
to see what they contained. The bush has eyes and presumably 
the little huts were as sacred to the population as a wayside shrine 
in Europe. Better to leave such things alone. 

Our first appearance in the villages excited mistrust. The sight 
of a uniform might have something to do with collecting taxes 
or the payment of a fine. Probably most of the inhabitants had 
some minor delinquency on their conscience, which the arm of 
the law, embodied by Ekoulou, might be coming to investigate. 
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When he explained that it was simply because I liked walking in 
the bush they were incredulous but reassured. 

There was little of the noble savage about the peoples of the 
Middle Congo. Undersized and pot-bellied, spindle-shanked, dis 
eased, they were the broken and degenerate remains of defeated 
races, driven into the forests and malarial swamps by the war 
tribes. They were consumed with fever and tuberculosis, and were 
breeding themselves out in sheer apathy and wretchedness. They 
did not even hunt the small game in which the country abounded. 

Here, unlike the Arab countries of the North, there was no 
danger of being attacked by dogs. The usual village curs were 
firmly tied to the hut door-posts. They were fed from puppy- 
hood on lumps of poisoned meat, a little more deadly each day, in 
killing strength as the weeks passed. The dogs became savage, 
but immune. Their bite was fatal. Loosed in the undergrowth 
they brought down anything which moved. Rumour had told the 
villagers that I might buy small bush animals for pets. One day 
I acquired a little spotted jungle deer, Biche Cochon, much against 
M'Bata's advice. It died in the night as M'Bata had predicted. 
Next morning he showed me the almost undetectable punctures 
in the small of its back. The dog s teeth had scarcely broken the 
skin. 

To enter a village was to receive formal welcome from the head 
man or his representative, and to be surrounded by silence and 
withdrawal on the part of the people. Attempts to bring medical 
services, and such welfare organizations as a tight budget could 
afford, met only with puzzlement, suspicion, and sullen non-co 
operation. It was difficult to help them. 

No one ever showed any friendliness. They were not hostile, 
merely blank. As a race they were dominated by fear and suspicion. 
When the headman of MTiaka offered me a sucking-pig it was 
because Ekoulou, to enhance his self-importance, had stressed the 
greatness of Guy, and the old man wanted to ingratiate himself 
with high authority. It was a prudent act of tribute, not a friendly 
gesture. 
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Ekoulou was sorry that I refused the gift. He could have done 
with a pig. Instead I asked the chief for some of the pretty white 
flowers which grew round his hut. It was evidently a very un 
popular request. Never was a bouquet given more grudgingly. On 
the way back Ekoulou asked me to throw them away, saying that 
they were unlucky. I asked him if all flowers were unlucky, but 
he said no, only that kind. 

When we reached the house I put my bunch in a bowl on the 
dining-room table. Guy took one look and asked me if I was ex 
pecting a Borgia for luncheon. He said my "pretty flowers" were 
Strophanthus, from which the natives distilled a deadly poison, 
so misused that to grow the plant was forbidden by Government 
order. Guy asked me the name of the village where I had got 
them. I said we had not enquired, that it was a village like all 
other villages, and its chief looked like every other chief. This was 
untrue because his skull had been deformed in childhood and 
I would have recognized him anywhere. Guy suggested that I was 
a bad liar and accused me of encouraging crime, adding that he 
personally did not care how much the Africans poisoned each 
other. But he told Ekoulou to throw the flowers away, which was 
done with great ostentation, and a look at me which said quite 
clearly, I told you so. 

My only fear during these country rambles was of snakes. Guy 
impressed upon me that I was to stick to the paths and not go 
plunging across country, but one day we came upon a long black 
snake lying in the middle of the path itself. Ekoulou sprang into 
the bush with an exclamation of fear, and we hastily retreated. 

A few days later, returning along the same path, we met the 
snake again, in the same position. I said I thought it must be 
dead, but Ekoulou, remaining at a safe distance, was sure of the 
contrary. Emboldened, I went nearer, and found that it was only 
a skin. Greatly heartened, I picked it up to show to my valiant 
bodyguard. He let out a yell of terror and made off at top speed. 
At a turn in the path two startled children caught a glimpse of a 
uniformed figure in full flight, pursued by a white woman bran- 
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dishing a snake. When he realized the joke he laughed himself 
into stitches and had to sit down by the path to recover. He was 
quite unabashed, and told the story on himself as the funniest 
thing that had ever happened to him. But I had to admit that in 
an emergency Ekoulou would be worse than useless. 

One day when the weather was threatening I decided not to go 
far afield. Ekoulou knew of a near-by village where he had friends. 
He said he would like me to meet them. It was unlike any of the 
other villages. The houses stood in neat rows and were in good 
repair. It seemed to have been planned rather than to have grown. 
Ekoulou's acquaintances came up and shook hands. Unlike most 
villagers they seemed diffidently friendly. 

There was a sickly smell in the air, not the usual stench of rot 
ting vegetation, but of organic decay. Looking at the people closely 
I noticed that all had something wrong with them. Some had 
strangely swollen faces, nearly all had running sores. Only the 
smaller children seemed immune. It was evidently a village in need 
of medical attention. I would mention it to Guy. As we left the 
village I noticed a rickety sign-board almost hidden by the tall 
grass. A half-obliterated notice said: LEPER CAMP. 

Life settled down to a steady routine. 

Guy worked all day, coming back for lunch and a short siesta 
before returning to his office until dinner-time. There was a great 
deal of work to be done. The whole system of the Garde Indigene 
was under revision and the new organization entailed many 
changes, both civil and military. The Cabinet Militaire was under 
staffed, and Guy did the work of three. 

Madame Mattei was gregarious and could not bear to be alone. 
She dropped in every morning to pass the time of day. There 
was always some gossip to retail, or the last party to be discussed. 
Each evening she returned with her husband to take us for a drive 
as far as the Djou6 bridge. Guy often evaded these outings, plead 
ing pressure of work, but for me there was no excuse. Madame 
Mattei and I sat in the back of the car repeating all over again 
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what we had said in the morning, while her husband drove slowly, 
in gloomy silence. 

I think what exasperated me most was the sense of frustration 
and uselessness. This little white world turned inward upon itself; 
this European community, oblivious or indifferent to everything 
beyond its own orbit, was not Africa. I was conscious of some 
thing vital and important that lay beyond my reach, out there, in 
the blue distance. At full moon the drums in the near-by bush kept 
me awake. Africa was all round, pulsating, urgent. But I could not 
reach it. I was looking at a landscape from behind plate glass. 



VI 



A Good Home for a Parrot 



I was writing the weekly air-mail letter home when M'Bata inter 
rupted me to say that a man was asking if I wanted to buy a 
niama. I was plagued by people trying to sell scraggy ducks and 
chickens. "Niama" meant anything edible, in the meat line, from 
a snake to an elephant. Some tribes referred to their children as 
niama. I said that I was not interested. 

"A little bush niama/' M'Bata insisted. 

That was different, so I went to look. A young boy was stand 
ing in the compound holding a banana-leaf parcel. He unwrapped 
it carefully, revealing a ball of pale grey fluff from which emerged 
a little black nose and frightened pale-blue eyes. It was tiny, ex 
hausted, and irresistibly appealing. I asked what it was. 

"Niama/' the boy answered. 

"What kind of niama?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. M'Bata did not know either. 

"How old?" 

"Two francs." 

"Age," said M'Bata, "not price." 

Again the boy did not know. His father had killed the mother 
and taken the cubs. This was the only survivor. At that point 
Ekoulou joined us. 

"What is it?" I asked him. 

"Niama/ 7 said Ekoulou unhesitatingly, and for once he could 
not be wrong. I asked him if he thought it would live. 

58 
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"Ah, moi je crois pas" 'I think not." 

This was a life insurance in itself. I paid the two francs, and 
the unidentified niama was mine. 

The question was, where to house it. I suggested a packing-case 
lined with straw. But M'Bata said that would not do. It was a little 
bush niama and must have quiet and darkness, otherwise it would 
die. He spoke with assurance, as though he had reared wild ani 
mals all his life. So M'Bata took charge. The kitchen oven made 
a perfect den. He lined it with dry grass, which he had warmed 
over the fire; then he put the little animal into its lair and closed 
the door. 

I had little to do with Niama during the first few days. M'Bata 
fed him on warm milk, drop by drop, from his fingers. Some 
times I assisted at the operation, although M'Bata disliked being 
watched. I marvelled at his patience and gentleness as he fondled 
the little creature with his big rough hands. For two days Niama's 
life was anyone's guess. But Ekoulou was wrong as usual. Niama 
survived. His coat improved, his eyes darkened, and after a week 
he began to show signs of wishing to leave his den. Still I did not 
know whether he was a wild dog or a jackal. At first I thought 
he might be a hyena, but now, when he was placed on the kitchen 
floor, his legs were of equal length, which effectually ruled out 
that possibility. 

Meanwhile, for some reason which I find hard to explain, the 
fact of Niama's existence had been withheld from Guy. Looking 
back I cannot think why there was this conspiracy of silence. 
Perhaps because I had bought him on the spur of the moment, 
without asking his advice. I was taking a growing interest in my 
Niama, but I knew that if he were a wild dog I should not be 
allowed to keep him. As I had not told Guy at first it became 
increasingly difficult as time went on. 

One day there was a comment that the food was not as varied 
as it used to be. I said lamely that the oven was out of order. Guy 
asked why he had not been told before. I faced up to the in 
evitable. 
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"The oven is all right, but there is something in it." 

Guy said that was what ovens were for. 

"But it's alive, and I don't know what it is." 

Guy looked at me for a moment, carefully, and I followed him 
to the kitchen. I watched apprehensively as M'Bata opened the 
door and handed Niama to Guy. 

"Fine little jackal; why all this mystery?" 

I started on a complicated story of hyenas and wild dogs. Guy 
took no notice. Niama was nuzzling up his sleeve. 

Guy spent the evening drawing up plans for a jackal house. 
Next day three of the Garde Indigene were detailed to start the 
building. He continually left his office to supervise the work; it 
was a lasting construction of bricks and cement, with monumental 
foundations. It had a flat roof, with crenellations, and looked like 
a small-scale model of a Moroccan fortress. When it was finished 
Guy inscribed "Dar-el-Dib" "Jackal House" above the door in 
Arabic. So Niama was installed in his new abode, and the oven 
restored to its original purpose. 

Now that he was weaned M'Bata took less interest in him. He 
was entrusted to the care of Marmite, and soon Cooking Pot's 
whole existence centred on the little jackal. Marmite was a born 
slave and Niama was quick to sense it. The two became insepara 
ble. Whenever Marmite was free of kitchen duties he went with 
Niama to the bottom of the garden where the mangoes grew, and 
shared the fallen fruit, each alternately taking a bite, and mouth 
to mouth contending for the stone. 

I watched them from the verandah, contrasting the sharp- 
featured, shining-eyed jackal with his black companion. "All ani 
mals are equal, but some are more equal than others." Looking 
at them, there was no question which was the more equal of the 
two. 

Niama and I played hide-and-seek. It was his own invention. 
One evening as I was walking past a clump of bushes he darted 
out from behind them, gave my ankle a gentle nip, and went 
tearing off down the garden path to hide behind another bush, 
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where the same thing happened again. When I affected to look 
for him there was not a jackal in the landscape, but if I sauntered 
past his hiding-place looking deliberately in the opposite direc 
tion he would make another sortie. The game was on. We played 
it again and again for many months. He would not play it with 
anyone else, although Marmite was longing to join in. It was our 
private sport and I do not know which of us enjoyed it most. 

Niama had not been with us long when Coco joined the house 
hold. This time there was no mystery. One of Guy's N.C.O.S 
was going on leave and wanted a good home for his parrot. Coco 
was grey, with red tail-feathers, like the parrots which had excited 
my enthusiasm that first evening at the Djou bridge. Every eve 
ning at sunset the same flight passed low over our garden on their 
way to roost on Bamou Island. Coco used to look up and call 
to them, flapping his pinioned wings, and they answered with 
wild raucous cries as they flew on. Those evening fly-pasts were 
always rather distressing to me, but as soon as they were out of 
hearing Coco settled down again. 

Because he could not fly, a cage was unnecessary, and he stumped 
about the house and garden in perfect liberty. He was lame in one 
leg, which gave him a slightly rolling gait, like an old sailor, but 
Coco was a military bird. He had originally been owned by a For 
eign Legionary, and we were warned that some of his language 
was en consequence. 

Coco spent a great deal of his time in the kitchen. M'Bata 
cooked with him perched on his shoulders, and plied him with 
toasted cheese snacks, for which he was very greedy. M'Bata was 
far more attached to the parrot than he had ever been to Niama. 
One day I said laughingly that Coco was his fetish. I meant it in 
the sense of mascot, a word he would not have understood. I was 
surprised by the gravity with which he replied, <r Yes, c'est mon 
fetiche compUtement" 

Coco had a passion for bicycling and rode to market each day 
sitting on M'Bata's handlebars. Being a soldier's bird he knew all 
the words of command and most of the bugle calls. His reveille 
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would have roused a regiment; but his prize piece was the order 
to present arms. The road to market lay past the Residency, 
where dozy idle sentries lolled at ease. One morning Coco was 
in a particularly martial mood, and the day-dreaming sentries 
were suddenly galvanized by a fierce "Presentez armes!" Without 
knowing where the order came from they brought their rifles 
smartly to the present, assuming that the Governor-General was 
about to appear. When M'Bata and Coco returned from market 
they were still awaiting the command to order and stand at ease. 
Coco inclemently refused to say: "Repos" Ekoulou, greatly con 
descending, went to tell them of the misunderstanding. The story 
went the rounds of the camp to the huge delight of all except the 
victims. 

Coco slept under Guy's bed at night. He was often thirsty. Guy 
said he had a colonial liver. When in need of a drink he knocked 
with his beak on the iron bedstead and would do a remarkable 
imitation of the sound of running water. To avoid being disturbed 
in the middle of the night we tried putting a glass of water under 
the bed; but for some unknown reason this enraged him. He 
charged the glass, knocking it over and muttering abuse. 

We had a mutual terror of snakes. I discovered it one day when 
I was amusing Niama with a piece of rope. Coco, stumping out 
to enjoy the cool of the evening, became hysterical at the sight. 
M'Bata had to take him into the kitchen and persuade him with 
toasted cheese before he returned to equanimity. Even so, he 
shunned the garden for two days. 

Ekoulou took no part in the animal life of the household. He 
had wife trouble, which occupied him fully. Zemachine was an 
unoffending creature, the mother of a sickly little boy. Zemachine 
was not her real name. At the time of their marriage Ekoulou 
was greatly struck by his first sight of a sewing-machine. As a 
compliment to the bride he named her after the object of his 
admiration. That was some time ago. Now Zemachine was thin 
and wan, and suffered from ill-health. Ekoulou's roving eye had 
settled on a buxom wench, daughter of a policeman. His finances 
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did not allow of two wives; neither did his quarters, a one-roomed 
hut which had originally been the tool-shed. He was seeking an 
excuse for divorce when the child sickened and died. Zemachine 
was heart-broken, and even Ekoulou wept until the burial. Then 
he vented his grief on Zemachine. What was the good of a woman 
who had only borne one weakling child? He wanted to be the 
father of many. Children were an investment for the future as 
well as a proof of virility. The end was a foregone conclusion. 
Zemachine was sent back to her family, and the new bride not 
slow in making her appearance. Albertine was a spoilt young 
woman with pretensions to elegance. She brought with her a small 
maid who spent several hours each day combing and oiling her 
mistress's hair and braiding it into elaborate patterns. As Albertine 
had a headkerchief for every day of the week it seemed rather 
a wasted effort. All Ekoulou' s pay, and more, went on dressing 
the lady. 

Ekoulou was incurably idle. Although he did not really relish 
the bush walks his inordinate vanity was flattered. He told Mam- 
pouya, Girard's orderly, that no one but he, Ekoulou, a zoli-garde- 
bien-intellizent, as he described himself, would have been entrusted 
with the care of my precious person. 

But if the walks were arduous for Ekoulou, the shopping expedi 
tions were ample compensation. Because Brazzaville shopping 
possibilities were very limited the Top People crossed the river 
to L6opoldville, made their purchases on an unfavourable ex 
change, and squared the Customs on both sides of the Congo. 
So far as I was concerned, the house was so fundamentally dis 
pleasing that I did not think it worth while to indulge in expensive 
decoration. Ekoulou was like a child in a toy shop. He had a way 
of asking the price of an article, counting his money, and turning 
wistfully away murmuring that it was too dear. It was a heart 
rending act, and never failed to work. Ekoulou returned from 
shopping laden with loot: a blanket, an alarm clock, or a bottle 
of cheap eau de Cologne. 

With the advent of Albertine the shopping expeditions became 
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a menace. It was one thing to buy Ekoulou a present from time to 
time, but I was not prepared to supply Albertine's insatiable de 
mands. She was as idle as she was expensive, but Ekoulou doted 
on her. To his great satisfaction she rapidly put on more weight, 
and although she never bore a child he was blissfully content. 



VII 



Costume Jewelry 



Madame Reste was an enthusiastic photographer. She did all the 
printing and enlarging herself, and her fingers were permanently 
stained with chemicals. There were frequent photographic expedi 
tions in the neighbourhood. Distinguished visitors were posed 
ruthlessly against the concrete arches of the Djoue bridge. Madame 
Reste operated an unwieldy old-fashioned camera on a tripod. 
Native children were rounded up and stood in a terrified herd 
while she disappeared under a black cloth and shouted directions 
at Broussais to group them artistically and "make them look natu 
ral." Sometimes Nono was included in the group, which added to 
their terror and confusion. 

At the Residency an annexe to the drawing-room was raised to 
the rank of cinema, where at every reception the guests were 
privileged to view her latest lantern slides (as well as the old 
favourites). She insisted on working the projector herself and not 
infrequently the slides came on the screen upside down. Once, 
when a native group appeared standing on their heads, she said 
'they were acrobats; when the next picture showed the Governor- 
General of the Belgian Congo in the same position she admitted 
that it must be a mistake. We were all well trained and kept up 
a chorus: "That is splendid . . . striking . . . superb ... my 
favourite," etc., anything that came into our heads. A visitor, 
intent on ingratiating himself, said that he could never tire of 
seeing such interesting photographs. Madame Reste delightedly 
showed them all over again. 

65 
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One evening the Restes gave a dinner-party for the new head 
of Medical Supplies. Paoli was a midget Corsican who never drew 
breath. I sat between him and Mattei at dinner, and found myself 
actually preferring the Mayor's sullen bulk to the garrulous gadfly 
on my other side. I had misgivings when he informed me that he al 
ways admired "a fine figure of a woman." I am five feet ten, a fact of 
which I have always been painfully aware. Ponton had won my 
heart on board ship by saying that he would not ask me to dance 
because I was too tall. Ponton had a sense of the ridiculous. 

After the usual ordeal by lantern slides there was a ball. The 
band of the Garde Indigene provided the orchestra, seated on 
a platform at the end of the room. To be part of the music for 
Government House evenings was a much sought-after position, 
involving as it did not only a near view of all the "Grands Blancs" 
the Important People making merry after their own fashion 
but, which was much more important, perks and pickings from 
the kitchen, and light refreshment as well. 

I had just finished dancing with the Governor-General, who 
being well over six feet was an ideal partner. I was aghast when 
Paoli came up and requested the pleasure of the next dance. To 
refuse was impossible as it would have meant offending not only 
him, but the whole of the Health Service and every Corsican in 
the colony. My tormentor's head came to just below my armpit. 
Sniggering couples watched the spectacle with unconcealed amuse 
ment. There was a large mirror at one end of the ballroom, and 
the reflection confirmed my worst fears. The floor seemed to grow 
bigger and emptier and my partner smaller and smaller. He 
nuzzled around my waist, flushed and happy. It was a torment 
beyond endurance. As I passed the orchestra for the second time 
I made a sign to the band-master. The music ceased abruptly; so 
did my dancing days. Brazzaville talked for days of the spectacle 
Paoli and I had presented. "You have no idea how comic you 
looked/' Madame Mattei said. I assured her that, on the contrary, 
I had every idea. Guy, who did not dance himself, was secretly 
rather pleased when I gave it up. 
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A striking feature of social life at Brazzaville was the segrega 
tion of the sexes. Although according to everyone the morals of 
their neighbours would have brought discredit upon a barnyard, 
no woman could be seen talking to a man alone. Even at the 
most informal gatherings the men went to one side and talked 
shop; the women divided into cliques, eyed each other venom 
ously, commented without charity upon the insufficiently private 
affairs and general appearance of the rival groups. 

Clothes, indeed, second only to health, were a main feminine 
preoccupation. My own experience of hot countries was that 
opaque materials, requiring a bare minimum of underclothing, 
proved cooler than thin dresses with necessary layers of petti 
coats. The ladies of Brazzaville thought otherwise. Flowered 
chiffon and silks were general for day wear. Brocades and velvet 
were correct for evening. The lame tarnished hopelessly. Dresses 
were sent back by air to be cleaned in France, and returned (all 
this at great expense) only to tarnish again a few days later. Velvet 
fared no better, becoming mildewed almost at once. 

Madame Reste had a sumptuous black evening dress from Patou, 
with a train and ermine shoulder-straps, which she used to wear 
for luncheons on grand occasions. When it was ruined by damp 
spots, and the shoulder-straps consumed by white ants, she had it 
copied by the half-caste Portuguese tailor in boldly patterned trade 
cotton from a native emporium, with shoulder-straps of local fur. 

All my own evening dresses were washable. Madame la G6nerale 
said it was a very practical idea. She would have one made for 
the next tour of inspection up-country. The inference was clear. 
I was improperly dressed for Government House. In the condi 
tions of adequate civility which for reasons of disputed jurisdic 
tion prevailed between my husband and the Commander-in-Chief, 
his wife had effectively scored. She so shook my nerve that I wrote 
urgently to my mother in London, who responded with billows 
of black lace. Even Madame la Gen6rale complimented me on my 
mother's choice. 

Dancing being eliminated, the evening parties became a recur- 
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rent menace. I had enjoyed dancing for its own sake, but chiefly 
because it was a means of escape from all the potential bores. Now 
I was at their mercy. 

I had not acquired the siesta habit and I was healthily tired 
after my morning walks. It became a struggle to remain awake 
after ten o'clock. Sometimes I found myself falling asleep in the 
middle of a conversation, and once I disgraced myself by dozing 
off on the rare, wonderful occasion of Mattel's telling a funny 
story. It was an embarrassing state of affairs, but I found the 
solution in a pair of crystal pear-drop earrings, a present from 
a great-aunt, which I never wore because they were heavy and, 
after a short time, painful. They were the answer. I found that 
by screwing them not quite tightly enough to stop the circula 
tion entirely, there resulted a dull burning in the lobes of my ears; 
if that was not enough a quick turn of the head set the pear-drops 
dangling, which was torture. There could be no question of falling 
asleep under such conditions. From then on, for all formal occa 
sions, crystal earrings were the order of the evening. 

Shortly after our arrival the Belgian Governor-General, Mon 
sieur Ruyksmans, gave a reception for his French counterpart. 

L^opoldville, capital of the Belgian Congo, was all that Brazza 
ville aspired to become. Red-brick villas nestled in little suburban 
gardens, there were wide avenues and well-stocked shops, a palatial 
hotel, des dancings, several cinemas, a sports ground, tennis club, 
and swimming pool. In fact, they had everything we had not got, 
or had it on a larger scale. The Belgians also boasted diplomatic 
superiority, with a Pontifical Legate and foreign consuls who acted 
for both Congos. It was a thriving colony, immensely rich in 
natural resources; and as it was their only possession the Belgians 
could afford to develop it to the full. 

Crossing Stanley Pool, the broad stretch of river which sepa 
rated the two capitals, was always something of an adventure. 
The current was strong, and rapids were only two miles down 
stream. Frequently, especially during the rains, navigation was 
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imperilled by "floating islands," tufts of vegetation often the size 
of large canoes, which constituted a real danger, especially after 
dark. 

There was a regular ferry service several times a day, with sturdy 
motor-boats, powerfully engined. But the Governor-General's of 
ficial launch was built on the lines of a pocket submarine, and 
had been designed by the wife of Reste's predecessor, a lady of 
more taste than sense. It had inadequate engine power and showed 
a disconcerting tendency to drift with the current. When, as was 
often the case, the launch was overloaded, it rode so low in the 
water that the gunwale was awash, and rocked perilously at the 
slightest movement of its passengers. The crew of four natives 
were dressed as French sailors. "Les Pom-poms Rouges 19 were 
considered very chic. The Belgian Governor's launch was a lum 
bering craft which looked like a reconditioned paddle-steamer. 
It was manned by an unspectacular, efficient crew, and was emi 
nently river-worthy. The French commented sadly on Belgian lack 
of elegance. 

At the L6opoldville reception we met the British Vice-Consul 
and his wife. My experience of Britons abroad is that one either 
becomes fast friends or takes steps to ensure that one never meets 
again. The Nicholsons fell instantly into the first category. At 
our second meeting Buster and I were calling each other by our 
Christian names, a degree of intimacy which I never attained 
with any Frenchwoman. We soon found that we had much in 
common, and I often crossed the river to spend the day with her. 
She was small and fair, always immaculately dressed in white 
suit and "sensible" shoes. She was sustained in her official duties 
by a very personal quality of quiet amusement. She had patience, 
when I had none, and smiled tolerantly at things which exasperated 
me. I told her about my crystal earrings and she admitted to a 
pair of gold sandals which hurt her excruciatingly, and which 
she kept for the same purpose. We had only to say that it had 
been a "C.E." or a "G.S." evening for the other to know what 
it had been like. 
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The British Consulate was light and airy, it had floor-boards, 
and real glass in the windows. Comfortable armchairs were up 
holstered in fresh cretonnes, and there were watercolours of Egypt 
on the walls. The bookshelves held many familiar books. From 
the drawing-room window there was a pleasant view of well-kept 
lawns and rose-beds. The whole atmosphere was gay and pleasant, 
and reminded me of a country rectory. 

Returning to Brazzaville on the reassuring solidity of the ferry 
motor-boat, sometimes I envied Buster the lightness and easy 
comfort of her household. But I had, I told myself, wanted the 
strangeness of Africa, and such drawbacks as my own home had 
were part of the wider dream. It was not logical, perhaps, to yearn 
for the amenities of subtopian Surrey on the Equator. 

Then there were Ekoulou with his feckless charm; M'Bata, aloof, 
yet strangely devoted; Cooking Pot and his wordless love for 
Niama; and Niama himself, to play hide-and-seek with each eve 
ning; and Coco . . . and Guy, about whose needs and moods all 
things revolved. My own little world was complete and harmo 
nious, though perhaps difficult to explain. 

I remembered one of the favourite sayings of my great-grand 
father John Lothrop Motley: "Give us the luxuries, and the neces 
sities will look after themselves/' 

About six months after our arrival in Brazzaville Guy got his 
fourth stripe. It was partly his own doing. It was up to Reste to 
put his name forward for promotion, but Reste was essentially a 
civilian and had not the least idea how to word the commenda 
tion. He suggested that Guy should do it himself. The result was 
wonderful. Guy, laughing, showed it to me, saying that he did 
not expect the Boss would agree to it, but that if he did the pro 
motion was assured. It began: "This splendid officer, whose ac 
complishments deserve nothing but the highest praise . . ." and 
went on for a considerable length, ending: "I cannot sufficiently 
recommend this brilliant officer for the promotion he so well de 
serves." 
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Reste read it, smiled, and signed. 

A little later the Belgians made Guy an officer of the Order 
of Leopold. Once again he was asked to write his own proposal, 
giving his etats de service his Service record and details of his 
military career. The result was so impressive that the Collar of 
the Order was bestowed upon him at once, without any pre 
liminary rank. It was an ugly purple ribbon and clashed hideously 
with the Legion of Honour, but it had to be worn on all state 
occasions in Leopoldville. 



VIII 



Trechaut 



The Council of Administration held its annual meeting. His Ex 
cellency presided over an assembly of Governors and Vice-Gover 
nors of the Tchad, Gaboon, Oubangui-Chari, Cameroons, their 
advisers, department heads, representatives of all major economic 
interests, military and political spokesmen, etc. Only cannibalism 
was without representation; officially it had been stamped out. 
Progress reports were made, grievances aired, future policy dis 
cussed. 

Reste expatiated at length upon his ground-nut scheme. Ground 
nuts were to save French Equatorial Africa. The natives were to 
sow ground-nuts, eat ground-nuts, sell ground-nuts to the Govern 
ment for export. The resultant, the inevitable foreign exchange 
position on a favourable balance of trade would sustain capital 
development, leading to higher export returns, further develop 
ment. An improved living standard and added vitamins would 
cause the population to increase and multiply. Nothing could 
stop it. Unfortunately, as things turned out, despite all induce 
ments and propaganda, the local inhabitants showed a marked 
aversion to ground-nuts, refused to eat them and consequently 
to grow them. This, however, was not apparent during the first 
meeting of the Council of Administration. No one had troubled 
to find out. (The British taxpayer, too, has memories of ground 
nut planning.) 

After days spent over minutes and memoranda, and embittered 
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recriminations from the less favoured provinces, there was a re 
conciliation dinner at Government House. 

Madame Mattei came in the afternoon on her way back from 
the Residency, where she had been helping Madame Reste plan 
the table. She said she was afraid that I was going to have a very 
dull evening. "You have a visiting District Commissioner on one 
side, and old Trechaut on the other ... too bad, but I could not 
get you next to my husband." 

I had already heard of Trechaut, a strange man who lived by 
himself in a lonely bungalow down by the river and who shunned 
society. He had come to the Congo as a penniless young adven 
turer, had made a fortune in ivory, and as far as anyone knew had 
never been back to France. Now, rising seventy, he represented 
the big trading companies and was a power in the land. 

There were strange stories as to how he obtained his ivory in 
the early days. One rumour was that he had traded rum for chil 
dren in an over-populated district and had exchanged them for 
tusks with a neighbouring tribe of cannibals. Another version 
was that he had found an elephants burial-ground, that undying 
hope of all White Hunters. 

One thing at least was certain, ivory was Trechaut's passion; 
not only for its commercial value, but for its own sake. To acquire 
ivory, to sell ivory, and to hoard ivory had been his life's work. 
For ivory he had forgone wife and family, kith and kin. Native 
women had fulfilled his physical needs, but ivory was the domi 
nant factor in his existence. Some people said he kept a fabulous 
hoard of tusks in a round hut which no one ever entered except 
himself. Others doubted even its existence. Nobody, however 
rich, would keep a fortune hidden away to no purpose, especially 
as the price of ivory was soaring. 

"He is a savage," Madame Mattei concluded, "and I hear that 
he hates women and never speaks . . . again, tons mes regrets. 
I do apologise. We will talk of it tomorrow." 

I put on the black lace dress and adjusted the crystal earrings to 
their most painful, prepared for the worst. Dinner was heavy 
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going. The pompous D.C. on my right discoursed upon the idle 
ness of the natives, the lack of funds in his district, and especially 
on the state of his liver. It had been impressed on me in early 
youth always to look as though I were hearing a story for the first 
time. All conversations were alike. I listened automatically, and 
when the conversation flagged a well-timed question as to his 
general health set him off again. 

On my left I was aware of a hatchet-faced old man with grey 
hair. He was obviously out of keeping at Government House 
and clearly resented the whole evening. It was the hard face of a 
man who has fought his way to the top under fierce conditions, 
and having achieved success despises it. Most men in his position 
would have been intolerable. Instead, he merely gave the im 
pression that nothing he said could be of any interest to anyone, 
and vice versa. The pretty blonde on his other side worked hard 
during the first course, but receiving only monosyllabic replies 
gave up and switched her attention to her other neighbour, Pon 
ton, a move which he had been eagerly waiting for. 

Madame Mattel was right. Trechaut was certainly not talka 
tive, and yet if only I could draw him out on his own subject, 
what a mine of information he would bel The man was granite, 
but the lines round his mouth were sad. Looking up and down 
the long flower-decked table I was convinced that Trechaut was 
the only real person in the room. 

No effort being made on his part to start the conversation, I 
led off on the subject of elephants; was it true that since the game 
restriction laws there had been an alarming increase in the herds 
of the Belgian Congo? I was told that they tore up the newly 
constructed railway-line on their annual migrations north, and 
tore it up again at the same place on their return. Yes, that was 
correct. The Belgians said that the only way to stop the damage 
was to shoot a cow elephant and leave the carcass on the scene of 
the depredations? That was true also. 

I remembered having been deeply impressed as a child by the 
story of an uncle of mine on safari in East Africa; how he had 
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wounded a bull elephant, and how two females of the herd had 
gone to either side of him and shouldered him away. Trechaut 
said that was a well-known fact; then, looking at me mistrust 
fully, asked me why I was so interested in elephants. I said because 
all wild animals interested me and that I was Africa-minded. 
What did I know of Africa? I told him that I knew the desert, 
but this was my first experience of the Equator. He became more 
at ease. Did I like Brazzaville? I dropped my voice to say that 
I did not, but that it was better than Paris. He looked surprised: 
"I thought all ladies liked Paris/' 

I told him how I escaped into the bush each morning, and of 
the hen-coops and the Strophanthus flowers. He listened with a 
faintly amused smile. "You are discovering Africa, Madame/' But 
it was not said unkindly. 

I do not know what prompted me to mention such trivial inci 
dents to Trechaut. They were of no interest to anyone, but he 
seemed to take fetish and poison for granted, and I wanted to 
know more. 

Part of my early childhood had been spent in the ancestral 
home on the edge of Romney Marsh. It was known in the vicinity 
as "The Ghost House." Once when the night had been particu 
larly loud with unaccountable noises I asked my grandmother if 
she believed in ghosts. To which she replied, "Of course I do," 
adding that as she had done so much for the dear old house, they 
were all her friends. 

It was not the reassurance I had been seeking. Now, in the same 
spirit, I asked Trechaut, "You don't believe in all this fetish busi 
ness, do you?" 

He answered slowly, "I have lived here too long." 

"To believe?" I asked eagerly. 

"Not to believe." 

He went on to explain that there were three stages one went 
through if one lived long enough in Africa. On arrival you be 
lieved everything, and the natives exploited your credulity. After 
a time, when you felt that you were really getting a grip of the 
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country, you were convinced that it was all nonsense. Thirdly, 
after many years you returned to the starting-point. "And in the 
end you come to realize that everything is possible in this coun 
try ... or almost everything. Have you heard what happened 
a few weeks ago to a village on the edge of the Mayombe?" At 
that moment Madame Reste rose, and for once dinner ended all 
too quickly. 

But I was determined that not every bore in Brazzaville should 
prevent me from hearing what happened in the Mayombe. After 
the cinema there was a dance. I saw with satisfaction that Madame 
Mattei had taken the floor. Trechaut was standing by an open 
window in the almost empty drawing-room. How glad I was that 
I had rearranged the furniture! Two chairs were conveniently at 
hand. 

"You were just telling me when dinner ended . . ." 

He turned round, surprised. "You are not dancing? I thought 
all ladies liked dancing/* 

Evidently Trechaut had definite ideas about what ladies liked. 
We sat down, and I discreetly removed the now unnecessary ear 
rings while Trechaut told me the true story of "what the crocodile 
had for dinner." 

On the edge of a grey-green, greasy little lake, all set about 
with fever trees, just like the Limpopo river, there was a village. 
It was like all other villages on the edge of the forest, and all the 
inhabitants followed the religion of their ancestors and were firmly 
under the control of the witch-doctor. But recently a mission 
station had been built in the neighbourhood, and owing to the 
tireless efforts of the missionaries most of the population were 
becoming Christians, with the result that the witch-doctor was 
not getting his proper dues. He set to work to get his flock back. 

The local District Commissioner was a friend of Trechaufs, 
and it was from him that he heard the story. Early one morning, 
when the D.C. was breakfasting, the headman of the village 
arrived on the steps of the verandah in a state bordering on de- 
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mentia. He calmed down while the D.C. finished his breakfast, 
and became sufficiently coherent to tell his story. According to 
him the witch-doctor had conjured crocodiles up out of the lake, 
and in the darkness they had crept into the village and attacked 
the people as they squatted outside their huts round the evening 
fires. Trechaut said that his friend refused to believe it (he was 
at the secondary stage of experience) and had pointed out that 
only rhino and buffalo charged fire, and that crocodiles were nota 
bly cowardly and never hunted in packs. 

The chief agreed, in theory, but said that these were not ordinary 
crocodiles, because they were bewitched. The D.C. suggested to 
the man that he was either drunk or out of his mind, but the 
chief was undeterred. He swore that he had seen the witch-doctor 
go down to the lake at full moon and make incantations and 
magic spells. Furthermore, Operation "Snakes" was threatened 
if the crocodile episode had not proved sufficiently convincing. 
The witch-doctor had openly dared his Christian rivals to make 
greater magic if they could. The villagers were terrified in case the 
white priests should take up the challenge. 

The entirely incredulous D.C. went to see for himself. He found 
twelve mutilated corpses laid out for his inspection, all bearing 
the marks of crocodile teeth. Witnesses were called separately 
and cross-examined. Their evidence was flawless, and all corrobo 
rated the headman's story. 

Needless to say, the witch-doctor was nowhere to be found, and 
what remained of the village had reverted to paganism overnight. 
And the D.C. had moved abruptly into the tertiary stage of his 
career. But he had to account to Paris for the death of twelve 
taxpayers, and in a very underpopulated district a dozen taxpayers 
was a lot. He dared not send a report saying that a witch-doctor 
had sent crocodiles to devour his villagers in order to counteract 
the progress of Christianity. Instead, he wrote of an outbreak of 
malignant fever, and took the opportunity of asking for further 
medical supplies, as his stock of quinine was running very low. 
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"You see/ 7 Trechaut said, "one should not interfere with these 
people. In the long run it only rebounds on the very people you 
are trying to help. One must leave them alone." 

I was soon to learn from bitter experience the truth of his words. 

The music in the ballroom ceased. Pink and perspiring couples 
flowed back into the drawing-room. Trechaut stood up abruptly. 

"Good night, Madame, and do not have nightmares/ 7 

Guy came up just in time to hear the last words. 

"What were you talking about with Trechaut?" he asked on 
the way home. 

"Fetish, 7 ' I answered truthfully. "He seems to know a lot about 
it. He was very interesting." 

Guy was silent, evidently displeased. Then he said, "I do not 
want you to get mixed up in all that nonsense ... it is unhealthy 
and unclean. There are plenty of other things to interest you/ 7 

I reminded him that when he was in Paris he was making notes 
for a book on fetish. 

"That was different. Here it is all too close/' 

He was not in a communicative mood. 

Next morning Madame Mattei made her daily appearance. She 
was even more skittish than usual. 

"I congratulate you on your conquest! Monsieur Trechaut de- 
vien ires chaud! No one has ever seen him talk so much." I winced. 
If Madame Mattef s witticism ever reached Trechaut's ears it 
would be the end of a friendship which could scarcely be said to 
have begun. 

"What did you find to talk to him about? 7 ' 

"Elephants," I said, "I'm very interested in elephants, and there 
was no other topic of conversation/' 

"Of course not." She laughed. "He's ivory, isn't he?" 

I smiled sweetly. I could have wrung her neck with the utmost 
pleasure. 



IX 



The Friend and Helper 



Niama had not long been installed in the Dar-el-Dib when he de 
veloped sore paws. I could not find out the cause. The cage was 
plentifully lined with straw, which was changed each day, but the 
pads were swollen and evidently very painful. He could hardly 
walk, far less play hide-and-seek. His temper suffered in proportion; 
he bit Cooking Pot at feeding time. He snarled whenever I went 
near him, baring his teeth savagely. I was worried. There was no 
vet at Brazzaville, and I did not know what to do. Guy was fond of 
Niama, but he said that if the animal did not get better there was 
only one solution and I knew what that was. 

Captain Girard came one evening. I knew that he was fond of 
animals and had taken an interest in the building of the Dar-el- 
Dib. I told him about Niama, and he went to see. There was no 
getting near him; he was snarling and whining by turns. Marmite, 
nursing his bandaged hand, sat miserably at the cage door. He 
knew in his confused dumb way that for an animal to bite the hand 
that feeds it is a very bad sign, but he never wavered in his devotion 
to his friend. 

Girard was reasurring. He agreed that Niama was in poor shape, 
but said that he would send Sergeant Khamis, who would know 
what to do. The Garde Indigene had a little private zoo of their 
own and Khamis was in charge of it. Girard seemed surprised that 
I had not heard of Khamis. He seemed to be a well-known figure. 
"I cannot describe him," Girard said. "But you will find out for 
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yourself. If anyone can cure your Dib it will be him." Niama was 
in pain all night, and his plaintive whines kept me awake. 

Early next morning Ekoulou came to say, I thought with an 
unaccustomed deference in his voice, that Sergeant Khamis was 
waiting on the verandah. I went out and saw a tall man with the 
fine regular features typical of the Northern Territories. There was 
nothing negroid about him, and his skin was the deep bronze of 
the people of the Lake Tchad district. He held himself superbly, 
with natural poise which had none of the stiffness of the regular 
soldier. All that I took in at a glance, but what I cannot convey was 
the impact of his personality. Girard was right. Khamis was inde 
scribable. If I said that the verandah seemed lighter for his presence 
it would sound absurd. About him there was a radiance of good 
ness: simple, direct, positive, constant. It differed from what com 
monly passes with most of us for virtue, as a masterpiece differs 
from a bad reproduction. 

He smiled as he saluted, showing a magnificent row of white 
teeth. Captain Girard had sent him to help the niama. I noted 
that he said "help," not "core." 

I took him to the Dar-el-Dib, warning him that Niama, never 
good with strangers, had even turned against his own. I offered 
him a pair of Guy's gloves, but he declined almost apologetically, 
as if not wishing to appear impolite. Cooking Pot was waiting for 
us. He had hardly left the door of the cage since Niama had fallen 
ill. Ekoulou and M'Bata joined us. Andr forsook his ironing and 
we all watched Khamis open the door of the Jackal-house with a 
gentle smile of complete confidence. Niama did not even snarl 
when he put both hands in and lifted him out. Khamis laid him on 
the ground. Niama lay on his side, breathing quickly, but he made 
no attempt to move when Khamis examined the paws, stretching 
wide tibe skin between the pads, gently but firmly, with quiet as 
surance. Then he ran his hand over the floor of the Dar-el-Dib, and 
looked at his fingers. 

Cement. That was the trouble. Straw was not enough. There 
must be a layer of sand first. I had not thought of that. Guy had 
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made deep foundations and the cement was still sweating. Niama, 
pacing up and down at the front of his cage, had worn his pads 
nearly raw. Khamis had brought with him a herb pack of his own 
making, and Niama lay still on his back while he applied the balm 
and bandaged each paw. Then he placed the quiet animal back on 
the floor of his house. Marmite, crouched on the ground, gazed up 
at Khamis as though he had witnessed a manifestation of divine 
power. 

Khamis came back next day to change the dressings. Contrary 
to our expectations Niama had made no attempt to bite them off 
during the night. He seemed to know that Khamis was coming 
and to be waiting for him, rubbing his little black nose against the 
wire-mesh door, his ears pricked up, listening and sniffing the air. 

Within a few days Niama was properly on his feet again; hide- 
and-seek was resumed with increased activity. Khamis supervised 
the convalescence. I always knew when he was about to arrive be 
cause Niama would become wildly excited, and offer shrill little 
barks of joy at his approach. Khamis would ruffle his coat, pull his 
ears (a thing I never dared to do), and Niama would roll over on 
his back in ecstasy. M'Bata and Andre were overawed by Khamis, 
Cooking Pot worshipped him, and even Ekoulou was impressed: 
"Moi je crois" he began, "that Sergeant Khamis . . " and then 
stopped, unable to formulate what he thought. I, too, could not 
express in words what I felt. I had only once before met with some 
thing similar; and I had certainly not expected to meet in Black 
Africa a man with the same power as my old friend Axel Munthe. 
Each was a part of the same strange power of goodness, a focal 
point of its healing grace. They differed only in method: in the case 
of the author of San Michele the field of spiritual force centred 
upon him expressed itself, or was directed, through his injured eyes, 
behind dark glasses; with Khamis through his bare hands. Both 
were healers, though whether Khamis was consciously aware of his 
power I never knew. 

The little zoo of the Garde Indigene was, in spirit, a miniature 
Whipsnade. Most of the animals wandered about the camp freely, 
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the antelopes being particularly pressing round the cook-house 
door. Only the four magnificent leopards were caged. Girard told 
us that before Khamis had been put in charge they were in very 
poor condition. Although they were plentifully fed on raw meat 
their coats were like hair mats, and they were either unduly fierce 
or unnaturally listless. Quarters of goat were thrust at them through 
the bars; no one dared to enter the cages. 

The first thing Khamis did when he took over was to go into tie 
bush and cut bundles of fresh grass. Then, without any hesitation, 
he went into the first cage. Girard stood outside, covering the leop 
ard with his revolver. The gardes watched, breathless, as Khamis 
fed the great cat handfuls of grass. It clawed at the green stuff rav 
enously, and, having had enough, it licked his hands and lay at his 
feet, purring and replete. In each cage the same thing happened, 
until the men could not believe their eyes, and Girard thought 
that he was taking leave of his senses. 

Khamis was quite unaware of the impression he made on the 
onlookers, saying only that meat was good, but grass was a neces 
sity. Khamis spent many hours with his leopards, sitting in their 
cages and talking to them in a language no one could understand. 
Sometimes he did not speak at all, but just sat smoking his pipe,^ 
while the animal purred contentedly beside him. He explained to 
Girard that the camp was so near the bush, they could smell it and 
hear it, it was ever present to them. "That is why one must talk 
to them; otherwise they will become unhappy and die/' But only 
Khamis knew how to talk to them. 

Khamis's favourite leopard was Solthan, the largest and most 
magnificent of the four. He spent more time with Solthan than 
with any of the others. Solthan deserved his name. 

Amongst the happiest memories of my childhood were those of * 
being taken to spend the afternoon with Rudyard Kipling. Often, 
when the grown-ups were having tea, we would escape together to 
the far end of the garden, which was all tangly and jungly, and he 
would satisfy my "satiable curiosity" with wonderful stories such 
as only he could tell. Once he asked me which was my favourite 
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animal in the Jungle Books. I said Bagheera, the panther. Solthan 
was the embodiment of my idea of Bagheera, only he had spots, 
whereas he should have been black. But that was a mere detail. 

One of the privileged inmates of the little zoo was a mongoose. 
Needless to say it wandered about at will. But once it walked into 
Solthan's cage, when Solthan was to all intents and purposes asleep, 
and it left that cage minus one leg. "The little one was foolish/ 7 
Khamis said. Leopards should not be disturbed during digestion. 

Khamis's constant companion was Kossi, a young chimpanzee. 
It went with him everywhere, holding his hand and looking up at 
him, just as Cooking Pot had done, in a wonder of blind devotion. 
The only unsociable member of the zoo was a boa-constrictor, 
which lived by itself and was not permitted to be at large. From 
rime to time it was given an old hen, after which it slept for weeks. 
An unenterprising reptile of enormous size; but if the Thing in the 
Loft was its counterpart I sincerely hoped that the ceiling would 
hold, and that no splintered thud would herald its arrival on my 
bed. 

Khamis was a Pied Piper. Children as well as animals came under 
his spell. The mothers of Brazzaville, divided in most respects, 
were unanimous in his praise. Every evening, his zoo bedded down 
and military duties ended for the day, Khamis would set out on a 
round of visits. White children, fretful and often feverish, lay 
awake listening for his footsteps; as he passed a bungalow a small 
voice would request him to come and say good night. He would 
go to the child's bedside, hold a hand or stroke a damp forehead, 
and in a few minutes the child slept. It was for Khamis that little 
Jean Pierre cried out on the night the fever killed him; Jean Pierre, 
too frail for the tropics, the enchanting four-year-old son of a 
French official. Khamis, sent for urgently, arrived just in time for 
the child to die in his arms. His mother told me that he had wanted 
Khamis more than anyone as he died: "More even than me. . . . 
He looked so happy when Khamis held him." It was said without 
bitterness or jealousy, simply as a statement of fact. 

A strange contrast to Khamis was his closest friend Sergeant- 
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major Lamine: I could never understand the great bond between 
them. Lamine was a Bambara from the West Coast, the soldier 
par excellence with nearly twenty years' service and an unbroken 
record. Duty and discipline were his creed and his ideal. He was 
the terror of new recruits and the trusted friend of his superiors. 
His only weakness was for red wine, when off duty. 

The Sergeant-major was short and square, with frequently blood 
shot eyes. He seemed to be permanently on parade and his voice 
rarely dropped below the level of the barrack square, but he had 
qualities of loyalty and devotion which could not be denied. Guy 
not only recognized in him an excellent N.C.O., but off duty 
treated him as a friend and equal. Their soldier spirits had quick 
ened to the same bugle calls. 

Guy had spent many years in the Bambara country and spoke 
the language. Lamin6 often came after dinner and spent the eve 
ning with Guy, and they spoke in Bambara dialect of the country 
they both loved. Lamine heartily despised all Equatorial Africans. 
He came of a fighting race and referred to the local inhabitants as 
"macaques" apes. For all his military discipline Lamin6 was very 
highly strung. The man quivered like a violin-string at the smallest 
provocation. With Guy he was relaxed and happy, and his shrewd 
advice and long experience of the Garde Indigene did much to 
help in the work of its reorganization. 

These qualities proved particularly useful in arranging occasional 
breaks in camp routine. Sometimes the Garde Indigene held a 
little celebration amongst themselves, a strictly private tam-tam 
with no outsiders. It gave the men a chance to dress up, or rather 
to undress; which was very bracing for their morale. A little dancing 
does a lot of good. Guy enjoyed these informal gatherings as much 
as the men themselves and always found an excuse to attend them. 
It was impossible to recognize in the painted half-naked figures, 
with their grotesque masks and headdresses, the men I had seen so 
often on parade or on band duty at Government House. 

Donkey races figured prominently on the programme. The ani 
mals were ridden bare-back, without bit or bridle. As the stables 
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were just behind the "race course/ 7 most mounts galloped home 
with their helpless riders. Some of the more able jockeys managed 
to finish the race by dint of much skilful pulling of the ears. Betting 
was heavy, and frequently the crowd joined in, and pushed the 
contestants back on to the course. The Donkey Stakes were a 
source of great hilarity. 

Late one afternoon, when the fun seemed about to end, Lamine 
went up to Guy and said that the men were asking permission to 
dance the Dance-of-the- White-Man- Who-Is-Going-to-Be-Killed- 
and-Eaten. It was a very popular number, but not generally per 
formed in the presence of officers. The Parade Ground was lined 
with an increased number of spectators. A large cauldron was pro 
duced and a very tall garde, whom I did not recognize as the Band 
Major, came on stage. His face was coated with flour. He wore 
ragged European clothes and a battered sun-helmet. The prisoner's 
arms were tied, and there was a rope round his neck. His captors, 
dressed in grass skirts and fiercely painted, brandished assegais. 
The White Man cringed and winced, his tormentors capered and 
jeered. They prodded him with their spears, and jerked the rope 
round his neck. The height of the entertainment was reached when 
two fingers were stuffed up his nose by Mampouya, Girard's or 
derly, and there ensued a lively pantomime of his throat being cut. 
Then he was carried off and stuffed bodily into the cooking pot. 
All good, clean, honest fun! Lamine explained that it was an old- 
fashioned dance but that the men enjoyed it very much. 

Khamis, hand-in-hand with Kossi, looked on with benevolent 
detachment. He was a Moslem; and man-eating, even as a joke, 
was alien to him. 



X 



Congo Cradle 



Our bungalow stood on the edge of the ravine. On the opposite 
side, overlooking the river, was a square white building which I 
often passed on my walks. Ekoulou said it was a hospital for 
mwanas, children. It turned out to be a welfare centre staffed by a 
French nurse, assisted by two medical orderlies. Three afternoons 
a week the native women flocked in for pre-natal consultations 
and child welfare in general. 

The Blum Government was ardently advocating the cause of 
Our Black Brothers. Now that the Residency had been organized, 
Madame Reste was seeking an outlet for her invincible energy. I 
happened to mention the Welfare Centre, and it fired her imagina 
tion. Here was an excellent opportunity to foster the Government's 
policy and give scope to her powers of organization. 

One morning the ladies of Government House were hastily 
convened to a committee meeting. Madame Reste addressed the 
company, informing us that she intended to found an institute for 
the Doing of Good Deeds. She would be the Patroness, and the 
Welfare Centre would be our headquarters. Twice a week we, the 
ladies present, would go and assist the nurse in her work, and 
distribute tiny garments to the deserving poor. We were to start 
at once, that very afternoon. Had anyone any suggestions to make? 
Madame Reste darted defiant glances at us like an excited pea 
hen. The ladies' faces were studies in dismay. Nothing could be 
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less to their liking; but any whim of Madame Reste must "be re 
spected. Someone diffidently raised the question of transport. 

'*But the car, the Residency car, it will go round and pick you 
all up at your homes." 

Everyone brightened. However uncongenial the "work" might 
be at least they would be seen driving through the town in the 
Residency car, which compensated for a lot. Madame Labat asked 
who was to provide the material for the bonbons cotton shifts. 
She was all in favour of good works as long as no financial expend 
iture was involved. 

"But the Government, of course," Madame said with rising im 
patience. The ladies looked reassured. The same question had 
been in all their minds. 

Madame Mattei came forward with a constructive proposition. 
As all the ladies had so many home duties, would it not be a good 
idea to have a sewing party once a week at the Residency? The 
others gasped at her audacity, but Madame Reste thought it an 
excellent notion, and wondered why she had not thought of it her 
self: "The Sewing Bee at Government House! Ponton shall take 
photographs of us at work, and send to the Press. It will look very 
well, and Monsieur Blum will be most pleased." 

The company was now entirely reconciled. Drives in the Gover 
nor's car, sewing-parties at the Residency, and photographs in the 
newspapers. What more could be desired? 

That afternoon, as Madame had decreed, the plan was put into 
execution. Three cars drew up in front of the Welfare Centre, and 
Madame Reste, followed by her retinue, sailed in on the unsus 
pecting nurse. "Voilti" she announced triumphantly, "I am bring 
ing you some reinforcements." Without drawing breath she went 
on to explain that she had that very morning founded an organiza 
tion known as the Berceau Congolais (Congo Cradle). All these 
benevolent ladies were coming to assist. Clothing distributions were 
being arranged and allocations of tinned milk envisaged. "You will 
see, the Dispensaire will take on an entirely new aspect. It will be a 
great improvement." 
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I saw the nurse's expiession change from utter bewilderment to 
cold hostility. She had ran the clinic single-handed for two years 
with considerable success. Now, without a word of warning, it was 
being taken over by a crowd of incompetent amateurs. 

Madame Reste demanded to be shown over the premises, in 
order to decide which room would be put aside for our activities. 
First there was the office with a big desk and filing-cabinets, leaving 
little space for anything else. Leading out of this was the weighing- 
room, a small room with baby-scales and eye-testing chart. On one 
wall a large-scale map of Equatorial Africa showed in different col 
ours the districts where malaria, sleeping-sickness, leprosy, and tu 
berculosis were most prevalent. All colours blended in the Congo. 

Across the corridor was a bigger room with white-tiled walls, an 
examination table, and surgical instruments. It was the prenatal 
consultation room. Large french windows opened on a little garden 
overlooking the river. Madame Reste decided it would be best for 
our purposes, as it was very light, and the Press needed a good 
light. 

"The Press?" echoed the nurse feebly. 

"Yes, of course, the Press/' Madame Reste said irritably. Though 
ruthless herself she was not devoid of intuition, and was conscious 
of being disliked. 

"By the way, what is your name?" she asked abruptly. 

"Varney," came the answer, between clenched teeth. 

During the course of the invasion I kept catching Madame 
Varney's eye. Perhaps it was because I was the tallest of our party 
or did she vaguely feel that I sympathized with her? 

Having made her decisions Madame Reste was in a hurry to be 
gone. I wanted to say something to Madame Varney on leaving 
that would make her feel that I, at least, realized how abominably 
she was being treated. Instead, all I found to say was: "Good-bye, 
Nurse." All the others said the same thing. 

Next afternoon I walked up through the manioc plantations and 
along the mango avenue which led to the Dispensaire. It was not 
a consultation day and through the open window I saw Madame 
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Vamey at her desk with a heap of files in front of her. Looking at 
her unobserved I noticed how pale she was, a woman in her late 
twenties, but already faded by the tropics. 

My arrival surprised her. She had not heard a car. I explained 
that I had come on foot, adding, "I often come this way in the 
morning/' 

"So it is you that I have seen accompanied by a Garde Indigene. 
I have often wondered who it could be ... no one ever walks 
here, if they can help it." 

I explained that it was my English eccentricity. She smiled then, 
for the first time. She had a wide, generous mouth, and when she 
smiled her grey eyes smiled too. After a few preliminaries I asked 
her to explain the filing system. It was very simple. There was a 
card for each child, with its case-history, weight at birth, and sub 
sequent development. Another register kept a record of expectant 
mothers. There were about four hundred entries in all. 

"I get behind sometimes/' Madame Varney said apologetically, 
"especially when I have fever." She suffered badly from malaria. 

When we had finished filing it was time to go home. As we were 
leaving she asked me tentatively if I thought the other ladies would 
really come. I said that they were very busy, but that she could rely 
on me to keep them up to the mark. Her face fell and she looked 
at me in dismay . . . she had not meant it that way ... she only 
meant that there were so many of them . . . she did not need so 
much help. I laughingly assured her that I did not think that she 
had any cause for worry and that they would not come very often 
"but you will have to endure me." She said with sudden, unex 
pected warmth: "How nice you are!" It was the beginning of a 
friendship which, though it never ripened into intimacy, became a 
mainstay in my Congo life and one of its pleasanter memories. 

I was right about the "other ladies." There was one photographic 
stance, with Ponton clicking away in his most professional manner. 
The results appeared in the local Press with the caption: "Madame 
Reste and some little friends, the fine work of the Berceau Con- 
golais." I do not know if it was ever brought to the attention of 
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Monsieur Blum, who would certainly have been most pleased. 

Once Madame Reste had set the wheels in motion she soon lost 
interest, and the new cradle was left to rock itself. There were two 
sewing-parties at the Residency in which six boubous were made 
in all. Madame Reste decided that they took up too much of the 
time which should be devoted to developing lantern slides. The 
car was not always available, and soon everyone found an excuse 
to be unable to carry on the Good Work. Madame Varney was 
reassured, and life at the Welfare Centre continued as before. 

Three times a week I went to help Madame Vamey. The work 
did not consist merely of checking the weight and progress of the 
children and marking it on their cards. The files were for the 
Health Service. We were under no illusion as to their therapeutic 
value. 

A doctor arriving from the Lake Tchad district exclaimed enthu 
siastically that the Middle Congo was a "paradise of disease/' The 
women and children who came to the Dispensaire amply bore out 
his words. Tuberculosis, always prevalent in an undernourished 
population, was rampant. Malaria was endemic. Leprosy and sleep 
ing sickness were scourges that the Health Service were struggling 
to combat on an inadequate budget. There was every kind of skin 
and dirt disease, and a form of abscess known as cro-cro which 
never effectively healed. The natives suffered from their own cli 
mate as much as or more than we did. The land itself was funda 
mentally unhealthy. Its soil teemed with bacteria, and the riv 
ers and marigots (swamp streams) with parasites. The slightest 
scratch, even among the Europeans, turned septic if not immedi 
ately attended to. Ridding our patients of parasites, intestinal and 
general, cleansing sores, and dressing wounds was the more active 
part of Madame Varney's work. 

At first, files and medical records only were to be my lot; but I 
had spoken of difficulties met in the care of Arab women and chil 
dren in Algeria, and after she had seen me engaged in a friendly 
tussle with a maggot in a patient's foot, she was persuaded to let 
me assist her. 
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When we arrived at Brazzaville no official figures were given for 
infant mortality, though most doctors put it at 75 to 80 per cent. 
Two years later the statistics showed a notable decrease. It may 
have been the high death-rate which accounted for such apathy on 
the part of the mothers. They bore children without expecting 
them to live. Certainly, if all that were born had survived there 
would have been teeming millions which the country, in its then 
state of development, would not have been able to feed. 

One day a woman brought her three-year-old child to the Dis- 
pensaire. It had just been weaned, and was literally dying of star 
vation. She explained that it would not eat manioc. This was the 
staple food of the country. In West Africa it was wholesome and 
nourishing. Sliced and fried, it tasted like sweet potatoes. Guy had 
often eaten it in Dahomey. But in the Congo the natives soaked 
the root in water until it was rotten. On fermentation it contained 
(according to the Pasteur Institute) 40 per cent poison; the smell 
it gave off was evil in proportion. We told the mother that she 
must give the boy bananas or something else to eat; if not, he 
would die. She repeated with blank obstinacy that he would not 
eat manioc. A week later the child died. She expressed neither 
sorrow nor surprise. She was expecting another in two months and 
pregnancy was draining her of what strength she possessed. 

At first, to my untrained eye, all our patients looked alike, dis 
tinguishable only by the filth of their clothing or some noticeably 
foul disease. The new-born were beetroot colour, turning black 
only after a few weeks' exposure to light and air. It was quite im 
possible to tell them apart. But after a few weeks some faces began 
to emerge, hazily at first, but becoming clearer as I adjusted my 
African binoculars to their proper focus. 

First to appear in this new field of vision was a little five-year- 
old boy, Angelo Loubemba. He came with his mother, a dim, 
downtrodden creature who had recently given birth to female 
twins. I do not know why Angelo should have attracted my at 
tention. There was nothing outstanding about him. He was a po 
tential consumptive, Madame Varney said. His skin had the dull 
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grey look which is a sure sign of ill-health among Africans. But 
there was something about the wistful little face which had a 
strange appeal, the more so as Angelo seemed instinctively drawn 
to me. 

He was the only child who singled me out by any special at 
tention. While we checked the health cards he stood beside me, 
never speaking, never smiling. Sometimes he would shyly rub his 
face against my arm, without a word, like an animal longing for 
affection. His mother was always among the first arrivals. After the 
twins had been weighed she waited outside, but Angelo remained 
beside me during the whole afternoon. 

Occasionally I would run my hand over his woolly head, in the 
absent-minded way in which one strokes a cat or a dog while pre 
occupied by other things. Then he would look up at me with an 
expression I did not understand. I began to take an interest in the 
wan little boy who somehow seemed to need me. 

The Residency servants were quick to realize that something 
might be gained from the Berceau Congolais. One afternoon the 
wife of the Major-domo brought her little daughter. There was 
nothing wrong with Honorina, but her parents thought it fitting 
that she should figure on the register of the Dispensaire. Honorina 
was about Angelo's age, but plump and shining with health. Her 
curly hair was soft as Persian lamb, and she was always spotlessly 
dressed in frilly pinafores. She babbled away in broken French, 
commenting blithely on all about her. Precocious for her age, and 
a born mimic, she had charm as well. She bubbled over with mis 
chievous high spirits a thing rare in a native child. Angelo, shy 
and inarticulate, clad in his brother's doubtfully clean cast-off 
clothing, was a poor comparison. As the weeks went by Honorina 
increased in self-confidence and became more and more amusing. 
She made everyone laugh by her impersonations of the people pres 
ent, especially when she imitated an old woman crippled with rheu 
matism who hobbled about on sticks. Her mother was delighted 
by her daughter's success, and treated the other women with arro 
gant condescension. 
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About Angelo Madame Varney began to be worried. His health 
card showed a steady loss of weight, although he did not appear to 
have anything the matter with him. Questioned, his mother said 
he had lost his appetite, and sometimes she found him crying by 
himself. His skin seemed greyer at each consultation. 

I was young. These children were my playthings; baby doll and 
gollywog. Why not? "You may take out what you like/' Nanny used 
to say, "but you must tidy up the toy box before you go to bed." 
I did not tidy up my Congo toy box; but one day it nearly tidied 
itself up. 

I think what precipitated the crisis was my taking Honorina on 
my knee, one afternoon, as I was checking the health cards. It 
was the first time I had ever done so. She was delighted, and turn 
ing round to Angelo, who was standing in his usual place, she made 
a face at him. The next thing I knew was that he suddenly clam 
bered over the low window-sill and started running towards the 
cliffs; not as a child at play, but purposefully, with fearful deter 
mination. I called to him to come back but he ran on the faster. 

I was suddenly seized with sickening fear. Tembo, the orderly, 
realizing that something was wrong, stepped in a leisurely way out 
of the window and started in pursuit. "Quickly!" I shouted, but 
he seemed to be in no hurry. I set Honorina down abruptly and 
joined in the chase. 

We overtook Angelo at the very edge of the cliff. He struggled 
like a mad thing when Tembo caught him. I shall never forget 
the workings of his face. He was carried back in gibbering hysterics. 
Tembo, grinning as though it were a joke, explained that Angelo 
"wished to kill his body" because Honorina had been preferred. 

There was nothing to be done with the child for the time being. 
I handed him over to his impassive mother, asking her to bring 
him to the house the next day. When they had gone Madame 
Varney and I looked at each other. "We shall never understand 
these people," she said. "Never," I agreed. I walked back across 
the ravine in a very chastened mood. A tragedy of my own making 
had been most narrowly averted; but how was I to realize that I 
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had come to play a suicidally important part in a child's life? 

There remained to make amends. Angelo came the next day, 
restored to equanimity but greyer than ever. His mother said that 
after she had got him home he collapsed and slept for fourteen 
hours. The crisis was over, but it had left him limp and wrung out, 
as after an attack of fever. I gave him sweets and biscuits, which 
he put away carefully in the pockets of his ragged trousers. After 
lunch the half-caste Portuguese tailor came and measured him for 
some clothes. The following day he came to show me the new suit, 
of which he was very proud. It was the first time, his mother said, 
that he had ever had anything new in his life. From then on, when 
ever I did not go to the Dispensaire, Angelo came at lunch-time. 
I grew to look forward to the small figure, eyes level with the table. 
The sad little face grew rounder, and he began to put on weight. 
Before long Angelo was a cherished member of the household. 

When Honorina's mother saw that her child was no longer the 
favourite of the Welfare Centre she lost interest. Her visits became 
less frequent and soon ceased altogether. And Angelo began to 
smile, shyly and hesitatingly at first, but soon developing into a 
radiance of love and confidence. 



XI 



Incidental Intelligence 



When Guy came back for lunch after a harassing morning in the 
office he was always delighted if he found Hausa merchants wait 
ing for him. These tall Nigerian pedlars travelled over the greater 
part of Africa, trading and selling their wares to black and white 
alike. Crossing the Red Sea to the Arabian peninsula they would 
return with prayer beads, and little souvenirs from Mecca, which 
fetched a high price from fellow-Moslems. They were British sub 
jects, a fact which they never tired of impressing upon their less 
fortunate neighbours. Bom wanderers, they had roots in Northern 
Nigeria, and there they eventually returned. "Black Phoenicians," 
Guy called them. 

They were a dignified and decorative race, tall and lean, with 
fine features. Their native dress of flowing white robes, with skull 
caps or turbans, formed an agreeable contrast to the local popu 
lation in their European cast-off clothing and greasy caps. Natives 
they held in utmost contempt, and walked about the market place 
with handkerchiefs held to their aquiline noses, against the stench 
of their brothers under a darker skin. 

The Hausas were shrewd business-men. Bargaining was a na 
tional pastime. Without it, trade would have lost half its charm. 
It amused Guy also, both parties enjoying the game of seeing how 
much the seller could deceive the prospective buyer. 

We had two favourite merchants, Hamza and Abou Bekkr. They 
were friends, and usually came together. It was a genuine partner- 
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ship, for even if one of them came alone he never tried to under 
sell the other. There was honour among thieves. They used to sit 
on the floor round the dining-room table with their goods spread 
out before them. A wide range of wares consisted for the most 
part of trash from the Belgian Congo, made entirely with a view 
to the local European market. There were clumsy ivory copies, 
mission-made, of Our Lady of Lourdes, and an unvarying collection 
of small tusks carved as a procession of elephants holding each 
other's tails. Faced by a piece of ivory the native artistic genius 
seemed incapable of going beyond these two subjects. There were 
also some mediocre wood-carvings, of more elephants, and Kano 
leather-work cushions, which, in the damp, smelt of Karite butter. 

On his first visit Abou Bekkr began by offering Guy a little 
ebony figurine. It was black as boot-polish and light as cork. Guy 
dug a hole in it with his penknife, and the good white wood was 
instantly revealed. It was handed back to Abou Bekkr without com 
ment. Hamza then produced something "very rare," a small stat 
uette in ivoire rose. Had we not heard of "pink ivory'? Unfortu 
nately Guy had. It was young tusks, carved before they were 
properly seasoned, which turned yellow and split in a few weeks. 
That too was returned to its owner. 

Guy told Hamza and Abou Bekkr that he wanted assegais and 
throwing-knives. Two days later they came back with spearheads 
cut out from tin cans and loosely hafted on to freshly cut wood, 
and throwing-knives from which the word "Mobiloil" had been 
unsuccessfully obliterated. Guy said things. He spoke quietly but 
he made his meaning abundantly clear. 

The Hausas were nobody's fools. They packed up their trash 
without a murmur. If the Commandant wanted the genuine article 
he must not be in a hurry. Guy assured them that there was no 
urgency at all. They looked at him with increased respect and took 
their leave. Nothing more was seen of them for over a month. 

In their absence other Hausas came, bringing a variety of birds 
and animals carved in soft white wood, with designs incised by hot 
irons. They also offered genuine ebony, and ivory that was not 
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pink. Evidently the word had gone round that there were substan 
tial limits to our credulity. Soon every table was covered with little 
figures and animals of all descriptions, an African Noah's Ark. Guy 
was childishly delighted with each new addition. 

When Hamza and Abou Bekkr returned they were accompanied 
by small boys staggering under the weight of an armoury. They 
had done well. Guy expressed great satisfaction. There was a variety 
of assegais and harpoons, murderous-looking throwing-knives of 
every shape, bows and arrows still potent with poison (Abou Bekkr 
warned us particularly not to touch the arrow-heads). There were 
wickerwork shields which had not been used for generations, their 
authenticity guaranteed by their extreme dirtiness, and a really 
magnificent elephant-spear. The assegais and harpoons quivered 
when poised to throw, as only a genuine weapon will do; the 
throwing-knives had properly weighted handles, and when skilfully 
used could not fail to cut the tendons of any animal at several 
yards. Every wall in the house was soon covered with panoplies of 
spears and shields. Guy was fulfilling his ambition of having what 
he called a case de roi negre a black king's kraal. I waited resign 
edly for the inevitable elephant's leg made into an umbrella-stand 
to make its appearance; that, at least, I was spared. 

Meanwhile the living-rooms were still without curtains, and 
with their present furnishings it was clear that nothing European 
would do. Albertine's latest creation gave me the deliverance of an 
idea. She appeared one day draped in native cloth with a wine- 
red geometrical pattern on a white ground. This, as curtaining, 
had the practical double merit of pleasing Guy, and of being re 
markably inexpensive. 

The house being by now in my opinion utterly odious, I took 
refuge in the verandah on the garden side. This I transformed into 
a little sitting-room of my own. From the open door I could see 
Niama in the Dar-el-Dib. It was light and airy; and except for my 
raffia work-basket there was not a vestige of native art or craft. 

There being no wall space left for any further weapons Guy 
embarked on a new line of collecting. Abou Bekkr and Hamza 
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were commissioned to go into the bush and bring back some real 
fetishes, the genuine article or nothing. I prayed that they might 
be unsuccessful but my prayers were unanswered. After a prolonged 
absence the Hausas returned in triumph, bringing with them half 
a dozen hideous little statues, eight to ten inches high. They were 
made of the usual soft wood, white beads were used for the eyes, 
and most of them had headdresses made of monkey fur in the 
shape of Robinson Crusoe's hat. Their bodies were disproportion 
ately long and the legs were always bent at the knees. Several were 
so deformed that it was difficult to tell whether an ape or a human 
foetus was intended. Sacrificial libations had been poured over 
them. They were coated in a dark, sticky substance which might 
have been palm-oil or something else. 

There was at least one consolation. It was impossible to have 
them on view. None of the servants, not excluding the mission- 
trained Andr6, would come into the room if they were visible. My 
own instinct was to bury them politely at the bottom of the garden. 
That being out of the question I did the next best thing. I put 
them into an open cardboard box on the pretext that it would be 
a good thing to expose them to light and air before being placed 
in a sealed tin. Guy agreed. He had a trusting nature, at times, 
and left the arrangements to me. They were to remain in their air 
tight box until we returned to France, when a museum laboratory 
would be invited to analyse the sticky substance. 

The cardboard box I put in the dampest corner of a disused out 
house. From time to time I took a furtive look at its contents, 
and noted with gratification that worms and mildew were doing 
their work. When the time at last came to take them back to 
Europe there was nothing transportable for any museum to pro 
nounce upon. Guy was furious, but it was too late. It may have 
been a sin against science, but I was determined to leave all devilry 
behind me. Legba got a very special polishing that day. 

Angelo was a daily visitor, welcome at any time. I never knew 
a child to remain so unspoilt, or one less inclined to take advantage 
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of his given position. He never asked me for anything, although 
his mother must have known that within the compass of their little 
world her son could have had anything he wanted. 

Angelo's great desire was to give. I had long ago made a rule, in 
North Africa, never to accept a gift, however small or insignificant. 
Any giving was to be done by me. It caused much astonishment, 
and in some cases offence, but also saved a great deal of embarrass 
ment. But Angelo wanted to give it was an urge, almost a neces 
sity, with him. One day he arrived proudly clutching a squawking 
cockerel. I admired the scraggy fowl, gave it back, and said that if 
it ever laid eggs (an unlikely contingency) he should bring me 
one. It was a rash remark. The cockerel burst into fecundity over 
night. At lunch-time next day Angelo brought six eggs tied up in a 
red cotton handkerchief. I congratulated him on the prowess of 
his remarkable bird, chose with elaborate care one egg, and re 
turned the rest. 

Abou Bekkr and Hamza arrived at that moment, and Angelo 
wandered off into my verandah. After a time I called to him, won 
dering what he was doing. He reappeared at once, with a little 
secret smile, and took up his position as usual beside my chair. In 
the afternoon, opening my work-basket I found five eggs, prettily 
arranged, like an Easter present, nestling among the coloured reels 
of cotton. He did the same thing to Madame Varney, at the Dis- 
pensaire, only this time the eggs were carefully concealed between 
the layers of sterilized gauze in a box of dressings. It was a touching 
gesture, but detrimental to hygiene. 

Besides their commercial qualities Guy found another use for 
the Hausas. When he took over the Cabinet Militaire there was 
virtually no form of Intelligence Service. Not that there was much 
to be "intelligent" about; but the Germans were restating their 
claims for colonies, and the Italians under Marshal Balbo kept 
crossing the Libyan border into French territory under cover of 
etymological expeditions. The Marshal himself had been caught, 
butterfly-net in hand, but was so disarmingly charming that the 
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French Governor asked him to dinner. While he was being enter 
tained in the mess his baggage was investigated very discreetly, 
revealing some interesting notes and topographical sketches which 
had nothing to do with butterflies. These had necessitated blowing 
up a certain mountain pass after his departure. 

And there was always Perfidious Albion, of course, to be con 
sidered in the West. 

The Hausas, with their far range of activities and easy access to 
every level of society, made ideal agents. Nothing much was ex 
pected of them. Verbal reports on what they had seen and heard 
during their travels were useful background information. I could 
not have helped knowing about it, even if Guy had not told me 
in strict confidence. The Hausas always made their reports at 
lunch-time under cover of selling their wares. If Guy had re 
ceived them in his office it would have seemed unusual to the staff 
of the Cabinet Militaire, and in matters of security Guy trusted 
no one. 

Hamza and Abou Bekkr went frequently to L6opoldville. The 
Nicholsons shared our liking for Hausas, regarding them in an alien 
world as their special proteges. I often compared notes with Buster 
on our recent acquisitions, and the prices we had paid. Once Abou 
Bekkr tried to sell me an ivory bracelet for an exorbitant sum. He 
said that if I did not want it Mrs Vice-Consul did. He told her the 
same thing. Eventually I bought it and apologized to her for doing 
so, at which she laughed, showed me an identical bracelet, and 
apologized to me in turn. Abou Bekkr, taxed with duplicity, was 
quite unabashed. It was all part of the commercial game, and were 
not both ladies satisfied? 

One day Buster said to me: "Strictly between ourselves, only 
never, never tell anyone, my husband finds the Hausas very useful 
in several ways. He uses them as a kind of Intelligence Service. I 
can't help knowing about it, because they make their reports 
verbally, during luncheon. It would never do for them to go to the 
office; everyone would suspect at once." 
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For a moment I was torn between divided loyalties. Then I 
admitted to Buster that on our side Guy was doing the same thing. 
The question arose whether we should tell our respective husbands 
that the Hausas were double-crossing both sides. But on mature 
consideration we decided that the knowledge would only add to 
the confusion, and unless either of us heard something which 
would justify disclosing the leakage we decided to keep the infor 
mation to ourselves. 

About this time Hamza got into trouble. Abou Bekkr came one 
day with a long and sorrowful story. Guy was in Leopoldville at 
tending a conference, so I had to try to understand Abou Bekkr 
by myself. It appeared that Hamza had gone north, to the Uganda 
border. He was in search of ostrich oil and rhinoceros horn. The 
two, compounded together, made a reputed aphrodisiac much in 
demand by elderly gentlemen with young wives. 

He had also found for the Commandant a stool of ancient work 
manship belonging to a great chief. I knew that Guy would be 
delighted. He had wanted a chiefs stool for some time. It was the 
symbol of their paramountcy. This, and his other acquisitions, had 
necessitated Hamza's hiring a canoe, as the overland route would 
have taken many weeks and he did not wish to keep the Comman 
dant waiting . . . but, and here Abou Bekkr shook his head sadly, 
ill-luck had befallen Hamza. His canoe had struck a rock and cap 
sized fust in front of a Belgian frontier guard's post. The Belgian 
had come to Hamza's assistance and helped him salvage his be 
longings. But when Hamza had claimed his property the other de 
clared that now it belonged to the Government, and placed it 
under lock and key. As Hamza insisted upon his rights he had been 
put under lock and key also. 

"It is not wise," Abou Bekkr commented, "to reason with a man 
who has not God in his heart." 

From all of this I concluded that here was a case of wrongful 
arrest, false imprisonment, and unjust confiscation of goods and 
chattels, I knew Guy wanted his paramount chiefs stool, and I 
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knew that he needed Hamza. I told Abou Bekkr to wait while I 
rang up Buster. In high indignation I explained how a very gross 
injustice had been perpetrated on the person and property of our 
good friend Hamza . . . Habeas Corpus ... the Rule of Law 
. . . Outrageous Conduct of Petty Officials . . . Persecution of a 
British Subject . . . Magna Charta and Les Droits de I'Hommz. 
She was instantly sympathetic and promised to speak to her hus 
band on Hamza's behalf. Abou Bekkr went away, invoking the 
blessings of Allah on all the English, and on Buster and myself in 
particular. 

Next day Guy got to the root of the matter. Hamza, according 
to the Belgian report, was smuggling on a large scale, and had been 
caught red-handed with contraband goods. He richly deserved a 
long term of imprisonment and a crippling fine. But in view of the 
friendly personal relations which existed between the Cabinet 
Militaire and the Government at Lopoldville the matter was be 
ing overlooked, and orders had already been given for Hamza's 
release and the restoration of part, at least, of his belongings. The 
Governor-General's private secretary telephoned Guy with the 
good news, adding with a heavy attempt at humour that he was 
happy to think that an international incident had been averted 
thanks to the intervention of two ladies! Guy had always im 
pressed upon me that I was not to meddle in affaires de Service. 
It was the only time I had ever intervened on behalf of anyone, 
without first consulting him. He overlooked it. 

In due course Hamza returned bringing with him the stool, 
which was worthy of a museum. To show his gratitude he also 
made a highly coloured report on happenings in Uganda, which 
proved to be totally inaccurate, but was at least evidence of his 
imagination and good intentions. And on every side an admirable 
reticence was displayed, in that no reference whatever was made 
to wholesale smuggling on the border. 

The Coronation of King George VI in May 1937 was a great 
event in the lives of the Hausa community. Their chief, Jacobou, 
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sent to me the address his writer had composed, asking me to 
correct any mistakes. It read: 

Dear Respected Sirs, 

1, Jacobou, President of Hausas residing at Potopoto, Brazza 
ville, Afrique Equatoriale Francaise, on behalf of the Hausas 
community, and through the tender mercies of our dear father 
Allah 'God', do humbly beseech with joyful hearts to trium 
phantly welcome with entire appreciation and admiration, His 
Majesty the King George VI, and Queen Elisabeth, from the 
Abbey Church of Saint Peter, to their royal kingdom and do 
minion. 

May we, His Majesty's most feeble servants, beg for authority 
to express our sincere thanks for the beauty, joy and gladness 
that His Majesty's Coronation Day has broadcast to the whole 
world, and especially to us, we His most humble subjects living 
in foreign lands. It is our great pleasure to briefly say that the 
Coronation Day has unitedly and harmoniously infused into the 
world-wide, loyal sentiments sweet and enchanting musics of 
profound unity and fragrance that coloured all our thoughts and 
feelings of emulation and influences which tend to elevate us, 
and which is also an additional history to the annals and tradi 
tions of the British Empire. No one can fail to be struck by the 
nobility and elegance of the angelic songs of praise which filled 
the air on that great and noble day. 

We again beg with honour and fervent hopes to state that, it 
is our father Allah's most earnest prayer and out-pouring bless 
ings that His Majesty King George VI and Queen Elisabeth to 
long reign over us, with wisdom, guidance, moderation, perfect 
peace and due regard to every faith and interest, as their ances 
tors, and to calmly and cheerfully meet every difficulty with 
enduring courage, confidence and persevering patriotism and 
with no abatement of that patriotic devotion, purity and sound 
motives which have built up the British Empire, whose Crown 
of pure gold He do prove efficient, worthy, gracious and most 
garlent to wear. 

I, and my people do cordially and loyally have pleasure to beg, 
with high reverence to be, with kind wishes that God to save 
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our present King and Queen to live long and rule more supreme 
over us with freedom and peace. 

JACOBOU, President of the Hausas' Community, 

(his marks) 

Writer, 

ALFRED K. AWADEY 

I assured the bearer of the missive that it was perfect and that 
there was nothing to correct. The scribe, Mr Alfred K. Awadey, 
went away head in air. 

The British Colony distinguished itself for the Coronation. The 
Consul-General arrived back from leave in time to give a garden- 
party for all British subjects on both sides of the Congo. I had 
not known there were so many Hausas in the district. They came 
in force, with their families, all rustling and magnificent in new 
clothes. The Consul and Nicholson stood under an awning and 
received the guests. They, too, wore full dress. 

Mrs Swan, wife of the Consul, and Buster, assisted by other 
Englishwomen, passed among the guests offering glasses of fizzy 
lemonade, and pressing them to take highly coloured sticky cakes. I 
joined them and was proud to be greeted by Hamza and Abou 
Bekkr as a friend. Hamza was a resplendent figure in opulent 
white robes. "Business seems to be prospering again," Buster whis 
pered to me. "There must have been an awful lot in that canoe/' 

In the evening there was a reception for all Diplomacy and 
Officialdom, superbly done, in the best traditions. There was much 
playing of National Anthems and toasts and speeches. But the 
real, the true Coronation party had been in the afternoon. 

After the Coronation festivities the Hausas held the local popu 
lation in deeper contempt than ever. 



XII 



A Child Possessed 



The Dispensaire was not Madame Varney's only sphere of activity. 
Once a week she went into the bush to track down lepers and dis 
tribute quinine. One day she asked me if I would like to go with 
her. I jumped at the invitation. Here at last was an opportunity, 
officially, to reach beyond the frontiers of the Djou6 bridge. 

Our transport was a venerable lorry promoted to the dignity of 
ambulance by virtue of a Red Cross painted on one side. Tembo 
acted as driver-interpreter. 

It was understandable why the evening drives always stopped at 
the Djou6. After crossing the bridge the road rapidly deteriorated, 
soon becoming only a rough track. Smaller tracks led off it. We 
bumped along these as far as we could; and when they became im 
practicable by reason of their narrowness or some unfordable 
stream, we abandoned the lorry and went on foot. On arrival in a 
village the headman would offer us wooden stools in front of his 
hut, and sometimes a rickety table for the medicine chest. 

The quinine distributions were always popular, and soon we 
would be surrounded by a clamouring throng, which Tembo and 
the headman controlled with difficulty; but when the group was 
asked if there were any lepers among them, enthusiasm waned. As 
our visits were unexpected we sometimes saw lepers in the crowd. 
These we would try to induce to go back with us to the leper village. 
Generally they refused, and we had no authority to coerce them. A 
few came forward voluntarily, but this was rare. They were usually 
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cases which had no family group to care for them, and were too ill 
to fend for themselves. They were in the last stages of decay; their 
rotten flesh bursting open like over-ripe pomegranates, their fingers 
webbed, and their noses eaten away. The smell, even in the open 
air, was nauseating. I always admired Madame Varney on these 
occasions. She showed neither horror nor disgust, but remained 
serene and smiling, competently facing up to the situation. 

After we left a first village the bush telegraph would go into 
action, and on our arrival at another there would not be a leper to 
be seen. To search the huts would have been useless, even had we 
the right to do so; the leprous merely hid in the bush till we were 
gone. 

No satisfactory cure had yet been found, and in many cases it 
would have been merciful to help them to die and so limit the 
spread of the disease. But the lepers did not seem to inspire fear or 
disgust among their own community. There was no attempt at seg 
regation. They slept in the same huts, ate out of the same food 
bowls, and drank out of the same calabashes as the rest of their 
families. It was amazing that the contamination was not greater. 

The most tragic aspect was the position of the children. It was 
still uncertain whether a child born of a leper was itself leprous 
prenatally, or whether it contracted the disease after it was born. I 
begged the Governor-General to found a second leper colony where 
the apparently uncontaminated babies could be kept under obser 
vation. He agreed and promised to do his best; but nothing came 
of his good intentions for lack of funds. 

Madame Reste, when told of the bush expeditions, did not ap 
prove. On no account was I to run any risk of infection. Madame 
Varney was different. It was her work, she was paid to do it. But if 
I contracted leprosy it would make a very bad impression in Paris, 
and Monsieur Blum would not be pleased. 

Despite the potential anxiety I might be to M. Blum I continued 
to accompany Madame Varney into the bush. One afternoon when 
the track became a path we left the ambulance and went on foot. 
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We were going at Tembo's request to Bandoungou, a village we had 
never been to before. He said it was badly in need of medical at 
tention, but did not disclose that it was his birthplace. We had 
installed ourselves as usual in front of the chiefs hut, and were 
busily doling out quinine, when I felt a tug at my dress. Looking 
down I saw a little half-starved creature crouching beside me, naked 
except for a filthy loin-cloth. It was perhaps eight or nine years old, 
possibly less. Negro children were usually shy and silent, but this 
one was amazingly voluble. I have never heard anyone talk so much 
or so fast. Sometimes the torrent of words was interrupted by the 
sound of a crowing cock, which seemed to be quite independent of 
the child's will, and as uncontrollable as a fit of hiccups. 

The child pointed to its stomach apologetically. Tembo, frown 
ing, questioned the little creature. It was a girl. Her name was 
Bandzoozi. She was an orphan and lived in the bush. She had a 
devil, and wanted to go back with us to the white people's medicine 
hut, where she was sure that they would be able to cure her. 

When Bandzoozi first started talking several of the villagers had 
tried to drive her away, but she clung fast to my skirt. Then they 
tried to laugh her off by saying that she was mad; yet she answered 
our questions with perfect lucidity, repeatedly begging us to take 
her away. There was a terrible urgency in her entreaties. The village 
looked on in silence, but I felt a certain uneasiness in the crowd. 
Bandzoozi was clearly a psychopathic case and at moments ap 
peared to be on the verge of convulsions. We tried questioning the 
village about her, but Tembo's interpreting powers seemed sud 
denly to fail him. 

The villagers were hedging. No more patients were forthcoming, 
so we packed up the medicine-chest and started back to the ambu 
lance. As we walked away I had an impression of cowed ferocity as 
the crowd silently watched us depart. All the while Bandzoozi kept 
a firm grip of my hand, talking and crowing incessantly. She was 
almost delirious with excitement during the return journey. She 
kept telling Tembo that she was going to live with the white 
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people, who would drive out her devil, and that she would have 
lots of food, white men's food, and clothes, and that she would not 
be hit or starved any more. 

We stopped off at a village to collect a leper. A small crowd of 
onlookers had gathered to watch him depart. Bandzoozi, standing 
at the back of the lorry, addressed them with hysterical fluency, 
telling them that she was safe now and was going to be cured of 
her devil. Her talk was constantly interrupted by the sinister crow 
ing, which seemed to increase with her excitement. As we were 
about to drive off a woman came out of the crowd and struck the 
child a blow over the head with her clenched fist. Bandzoozi cow 
ered, but the torrent of words was scarcely interrupted. She was 
evidently used to the treatment. I asked Tembo indignantly what 
the woman meant. He said it was because Bandzoozi had a devil, 
and it was a good action to hit anyone possessed of a devil. 

When we arrived back at the Dispensaire we cut off her rags and 
dressed her in a new cotton boubou, one of the few that had been 
made during the Residency sewing-parties. She was beside herself 
with delight, and stroked and patted it ecstatically. Then we drove 
to the hospital and handed her over to Sister Monica, who was in 
charge of the children's ward and spoke the language. We told her 
all we knew of the case-history. She was very interested and prom 
ised to keep Bandzoozi under her special care. We all agreed that 
a few weeks in hospital with proper food and sedation would work 
wonders. Bandzoozi took to Sister Monica at once, and was so busy 
admiring her new surroundings that she did not even notice our 
departure. 

"Well," said Madame Varney as we parted, "that's one good 
deed done for the day." 

So we thought. 

I decided to give Bandzoozi time to settle down before return 
ing to see her. I knew that she was in excellent hands, and there 
was no need to worry. I went to bed with the foolish feeling of 
"something accomplished, something done," even if it had only 
been the saving of a pariah child. 
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Two days later Madame Varney called on her return from work. 
She had just been to the hospital to enquire about Bandzoozi. Had 
I heard what had happened? "She has vanished!" 

"What do you mean?" I asked, dumbfounded. 

"Gone, disappeared, and in broad daylight too." 

We went to see Sister Monica. She was very upset. She showed 
us a wicket gate at the end of the garden and said that one of the 
children told her that Bandzoozi had gone out of the gate at midday 
on the previous day while she was at lunch. Sister Monica was at a 
loss to understand why the child had run away. She had been per 
fectly happy and had never left her side. 

We worked out that even by the bush paths Bandoungou must 
be at least twelve miles away. The child would never be able to 
find her way back alone. Besides, I was convinced that she had not 
gone of her own free will. We were utterly baffled. 

When I had first told Guy about Bandzoozi he had been inter 
ested but displeased, just as he had been over my conversation 
with Trechaut when he had told me about the witch-doctor and 
the crocodiles. He said that he wished that Madame Varney and 
I would confine ourselves to things within our competence, and 
not get mixed up in others which were none of our business. That 
being his attitude I thought it wiser, for the moment at any rate, 
not to mention Bandzoozfs disappearance. I decided to wait for 
an opportunity to tell Trechaut and ask his opinion. 

The opportunity came a few days later at a reception for some 
trade delegation which required Trechaut's presence. I managed to 
take him aside, and told him the whole story. He listened in silence, 
and when I had finished he said, "I am afraid that you will never 
hear of Bandzoozi again." 

I protested that I had no intention of giving her up for lost. 
Children could not vanish, just like that, out of hospital. Madame 
Varney and I were going in search. We had taken Bandzoozi away 
from her village and felt ourselves morally responsible for what be 
came of her. 

"You are new to this country. Soon you will cease to feel yourself 
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responsible for every native brat that you pick out of the bush." 

I said Bandzoozi was not like other native children; but Trechaut 
said that she was not unique. He had heard of many other cases of 
the same kind. "She was probably epileptic, and slightly mentally 
deranged. Consciously or unconsciously, she had ventriloquial pow 
ers. You say that she lived in the bush like a wild animal. That 
was because the village believed that she was possessed by an evil 
spirit. She was certainly in the hands of the witch-doctor, and knew 
it. That was why she was so anxious to be taken away/' 

"But if the villagers did not want us to see her, why didn't they 
hide her away when we arrived?" 

"Listen, my young friend," Trechaut said patiently, "you have 
just told me that she lived in the bush, and that you left the car 
and went on foot The child was probably near by, she saw you, 
and followed you." 

I remembered then that once or twice I had thought I heard a 
rustle in the tall grasses bordering the path, but paid no attention. 

"But why did she run away? She was safe with us, and seemed 
so happy." 

"Naturally she did not go of her free will. She was compelled to 
go. They are good at hypnotism, these people, and the child was an 
ideal subject, being already afraid. No, believe me, give it up. There 
is nothing you can do." 

I said I wanted to find the witch-doctor and tax him with Band- 
zoozf s disappearance; and then at once realized the idiocy of what 
I had said. 

"Yes," said Trechaut, "if you look long enough you will certainly 
find a brass plate with the gentleman's name and address. When 
you do, please let me know." Then seriously: "You had better drop 
all this. The people themselves do not know who he is. The witch 
doctor may be their next-door neighbour, or he may live in the 
forest, and in all probability they have never knowingly set eyes 
upon him. In any case there is not a Negro in all Africa who will 
give you any assistance. You will only lose face, that is all." 

But Madame Varney and I were determined on one last try. 
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This being the case, I thought it better to tell Guy. He echoed 
Trechaut's words, saying it would only end in loss of face. But 
some people learnt only by experience (and not always then); if 
we insisted on going back to Bandoungou we were to take Ekoulou 
with us. I was surprised that he did not make more objection. 

We set out the following afternoon. Tembo drove in sulky si 
lence. He did not like the whole business, although he was by way 
of being a good Christian. Ekoulou, on the other hand, rejoiced in 
the expedition. He had been issued a bayonet for the occasion, 
which greatly enhanced his self-esteem. "We will find the m'wana 
Bandzoozi surely," he said with great conviction, which confirmed 
my misgivings. 

When we arrived at the village it seemed to me that there was 
a faintly ironical smile on the black faces. Tembo was mute. Ekou 
lou did the talking. Bandzoozi? But we had taken her away with us 
nearly a week ago, no one had seen her since. She had left the hos 
pital? But how was that possible? And she had been so anxious to 
go! I knew that we were being made fools of. I took the law into- 
my own hands. Right of search or not, I sent Ekoulou into every 
hut in the village. He did it gleefully, probing everywhere with 
great thoroughness, especially into the thatched roofs. Tembo was 
silent, and Madame Varaey dubiously watched the proceedings. 
Under the eyes of the gloating villagers each hut was searched in 
vain. 

The result was what Guy and Trechaut had foretold, a total loss 
of face. There was no trace of Bandzoozi's ever having existed. One 
of the villagers looked tauntingly at Ekoulou and said something 
which flung our armed escort into a passion. Our humiliation was 
completed by his declaring that he would return with all the Garde 
Indigene and destroy the village with fire. 

We returned to the ambulance in defeated silence. I would 
have given much to wipe the look off Tembo's face as we drove 
home. Guy forbore to say, "I told you so," which was exasperating 
of him. 

When next I saw Trechaut I told him the result of our investi- 
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gation, and asked him what he actually thought had happened to 
Bandzoozi. He said that in his opinion she was certainly no longer 
alive, adding that by taking her away we had only precipitated the 
end, already a foregone conclusion. "Orphans are a pest anyway, 
because someone has to feed them; but an orphan that is in any 
way peculiar is cursed, and must be got rid of. But it must be done 
slowly, poison by degrees, so that the evil spirit becomes enfeebled, 
and dies along with the wasting body. Otherwise you have a home 
less devil about the place, which is very tiresome, as it is apt to go 
and inhabit pregnant women and make itself a general nuisance. 
You and Madame Varney have upset the psychic economy of a 
village. I do not congratulate you." It was difficult to tell, looking 
at him, whether Trechaut was joking or in earnest. 

Nothing more was ever heard of Bandzoozi. Black Africa had 
won. Madame Varney and I admitted total defeat. 



XIII 



Appetite Comes with Eating 



Patrick Kinross, writing of the British Cameroons, says: "Slavery 
and internecine warfare exist no more; human beings are no longer 
sacrificed to jealous gods or burnt on suspicion of witchcraft. 
Africans no longer kill each other. . . ." This was certainly not 
true of the French and Belgian Congos, and to judge from the 
recent Mau Mau outbreak in Kenya, and its aftermath, it is not 
true in East Africa either. We had frequent cases of ritual murder 
or cannibalism, though no administrateur who took an interest in 
his career would admit to their existence in his district. To each 
one, his own sphere of jurisdiction was an Island of Progress in 
a Sea of Evil. 

The Governor-General, like Monsieur Blum, was an ardent 
believer in African Evolution. He maintained that natives could 
be taught anything, given proper training and opportunities. His 
favourite example was the engine-driver of the special train. Ernest 
had been Reste's discovery when he was Governor of the Ivory 
Coast. As the boy was an able mechanic he had been sent to 
France under a Government education scheme, and spent several 
years in Paris fulfilling his ambition of becoming an engine-driver. 
Now, fully trained and qualified, he was the living embodiment 
of the Blum-Reste theory. 

Ernest, when not in overalls, was always impeccably dressed, 
complete with topee and sun-glasses. He professed Christianity 
and held his unevolved brethren in deep contempt. He spoke a 
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very "refeened" French, always using the longest words and the 
most elaborate phrases. Whenever Black Progress was discussed 
in Government circles Emest was cited as conclusive evidence. 

His Excellency was understandably shocked one day when it was 
brought to his notice that this paragon of civilization had only 
the night before killed and partly eaten his little brother. At first 
Reste refused to listen to the charges, but the evidence was over 
whelming. According to usual practice, he sent a memo to Guy, 
passing Emest over to him for necessary action. 

The offender was sent to the Cabinet Militaire for questioning. 
Ernest came clean. It was the usual story. Ernest was terribly 
sorry for what had happened, but he could not have done other 
wise. It was the anniversary of his father's death, and the ghost of 
the deceased would haunt him mercilessly unless propitiated by 
human blood. Also it was not his brother, only his half-brother. 

Guy was broadminded, and inclined to take a lenient view of 
heathen practices when he considered the circumstances warranted 
it. If you genuinely believed that a malevolent spirit would curse 
you from the grave, and if you honestly felt it to be your filial 
duty to appease it by sacrifice, thereby ensuring peace of mind 
and soul . . . well, it was a time-honoured custom anyway. It 
was not so very far back in the history of humanity that our 
own ancestors had substituted first animals and then flowers in 
place of human offerings. Ernest, nearer the truth than he knew, 
said that he had seen the cemetery of Pre Lachaise on le Jour 
des Moris when relatives of the dead placed flowers on their graves : 
"Cela prsente une grande similarity avec le cos actuel" 

Guy assured him that it presented no similarity whatsoever, 
and refused to be drawn into a theological discussion, adding that 
as Ernest was a Christian he should have paid for a Requiem Mass 
to be said for his father's soul. Ernest demurred. His father had 
not been baptized. How could Christian ritual appease a pagan 
spirit? Guy evaded the question. He admonished Emest with 
great severity, saying that he would be let off this time as he was 
a first offender, but warning him that if it ever happened again 
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no mercy would be shown. A very repentant Ernest swore by every 
saint in the calendar that such a thing was unthinkable. 

Alas for the frailty of human nature! Less than a week later 
little half-sister went the way of her brother. This time there was 
no extenuating circumstance. With disarming candour Ernest 
pleaded guilty to what he described as "a sin of gluttony." Little 
half-brother had been so succulent that he had been unable to 
resist the temptation of a second helping. 

Guy took a firm view. This must stop. Enough was as good as 
a feast. Religion was one thing, gluttony another. Ernest was sent 
to prison to serve an indefinite sentence, while Guy, to Reste's 
dismay, wrote to the Colonial Office asking for a ruling as to what 
action should be taken when engine-drivers ate their relations. 
Paris never replied to the note, probably dismissing it as a joke 
in poor taste. 

While Ernest was still digesting in jail, the Belgians had a some 
what similar incident at Kinchassa, on the very outskirts of L6o- 
poldville. I heard the story from a friend who had been present 
at the "inquest." 

The Belgian Congo being a flourishing colony, the standard of 
living of the average native was higher than on our side of the 
river, especially near the town, where all natives of any standing 
lived in Europeanized bungalows and enjoyed the advantages of 
civilization, chief amongst which were gas lamps and gramo 
phones. A wealthy headman of Kinchassa had recently acquired 
both amenities. He was sitting one evening on the verandah of 
his house demonstrating to his less fortunate neighbours the joys 
of blare and glare, when a woman appeared out of the darkness 
holding a little girl by the hand. They had lost their way, and 
seeing a light came to ask for a place to spend the night. The 
gramophone was stopped while the chief asked her where she 
came from. She said she lived a long way off, that her husband 
had recently died, and as she had no male offspring his family had 
cast her out. Now she was on her way to L6opoldville hoping to 
find work. The chief enquired solicitiously whether she had any 
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relatives in the neighbourhood. She replied that she had none, 
but as she could weave baskets and make fishing-nets she was 
hoping to find employment at the mission station. 

Her host was satisfied. He generously offered her hospitality. 
There was a short aside with one of his men, and mother and child 
were taken to an empty hut at the back of the bungalow. The 
gramophone started up again and nobody heard the woman scream 
when two fingers were thrust up her nostrils while her throat was 
cut. But in the excitement of slaughtering the mother there had 
been an oversight, and the child escaped. She wandered about all 
night, and at daybreak was found on the steps of a European bun 
galow. She did not know what had happened after her mother had 
been killed, but it did not need much questioning to convince the 
Belgian settler that the distraught little girl was only describing 
what she had seen. He telephoned the authorities at Leopoldville. 
Shortly after sunrise the village was surrounded by the forces of 
the Law. In the hut behind the house, just as the child had said, 
the woman's mutilated body was found. Heart, brain, and liver, 
and other portions of her anatomy, had been removed for "medic 
inal" purposes. There had been no time to cook the remainder. 

The Belgians knew the value of immediate action. Justice was 
short and swift. The population was invited to witness the hanging 
of the culprit from the highest tree. It was a drastic measure and 
had a very salutary effect. 

Meanwhile, on our side, Ernest the Engine-driver languished in 
jail, an example to no one and a definite loss to the railway staff. 

I asked Trechaut what, in his opinion, was the primary cause of 
cannibalism. Ritual murder was understandable, but in a country 
where small game was plentiful what prompted human beings to 
eat each other? Trechaut said that lack of salt was probably an orig 
inal cause. There was no cannibalism in the North, not only be 
cause most of the people were Moslems but owing to the great salt 
mines in the region of Timbuctoo. Anthropophagy was most prev 
alent in saltless regions. The need for salt formed a natural craving 
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which had to be satisfied somehow, and human flesh had a high 
salt content 

Trechaut was informative as to the best method of preparation. 
Take an eight- or twelve-year-old child, female for preference. Break 
arm and leg joints, and when possible immerse in running water 
for two days. If entrails are required by the witch-doctor the throat 
must be cut, but if it is a straightforward meal then a knock on the 
head is preferable. Draw. Place in cauldron and simmer gently until 
tender. Serve hot. This method of preparation apparently ensures 
a delicious meal. 

Trechaut told the story of a very new sub-lieutenant, freshly ar 
rived from St Cyr and very earnest in his soldiering. He had to take 
a platoon up-country on detachment, and before he left his com 
manding officer advised him never to inspect the men's dinners. No 
heed was paid to the warning. It was laid down in regulations that 
the men's food was to be sampled. Regulations were made to be 
obeyed. But no one looked very pleased when one evening he went 
to the camp kitchen conscientiously to fulfil his duty. Taking a 
ladle he delved into the cooking pot. He was horrified when it 
fetched up a half-cooked human hand. 

I said to Trechaut that his story seemed to disprove the lack of 
salt theory, for presumably the Army was not short of salt. He 
agreed, but said that putting aside all other considerations the in 
escapable fact was that they liked the taste of it. 

Ekoulou, also, told the story of how as a very young boy he was 
employed in the household of a French officer. On one occasion 
there were native dances to celebrate the visit of a distinguished 
guest. Ekoulou, standing among the onlookers, heard two old men 
remarking what a fine meal he would make. Whereupon the meal 
presumptive had crept to the side of his employer and remained 
there till the festivities ended. 

Travellers' tales, krger than life? Africa is larger than life. 



XIV 



Fish and Fiddle 



Late in the summer it was announced from Paris that a Left-Wing 
Deputy and his wife were to visit us. He was a personal friend of 
Monsieur Blum. They were coming by air, at short notice, making 
the most of the Parliamentary recess. 

Instantly bedlam broke out at Brazzaville. In all directions Offi 
cialdom went into a frenzy. Government departments worked over 
time planning inspections, receptions, and reviews; but as there 
was no coordination the result was chaotic. 

The Residency burst into fearful activity. Madame Reste ordered 
more evening dresses for luncheon-parties. Bigger and better plants 
adorned the drawing-room. A small but particularly venomous 
snake arrived in a tree fern and escaped, never to be seen again. 
The Napoleon III furniture peered nervously through a profusion of 
tropical vegetation. 

The houseboys were driven demented. Madame Reste hummed 
round them like an angry bluebottle, buzzing orders and counter- 
orders which they were too dazed to understand. All the furniture 
was dragged out and rearranged, and finally put back as before. 
Madame Mattei and I were sent to Leopoldville to acquire more 
photographic equipment, and then sent back again because Mad 
ame Reste had forgotten something indispensable for enlargements, 
and back a third time because we had brought the wrong thing. 

Madame Reste was anxious to impress the Deputy (and his wife) 
with our local produce. There was not much to boast about, but 
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the Congo provided a land of fresh-water tunny, palatable when of 
moderate size, known as "capitaine" because of the three stripes 
round its gills. Madame Reste decided that nothing but the biggest 
capitaine would be good enough for her guests. An order was sent 
out to all fishermen that she required the largest possible fish for a 
given date. There would be substantial remuneration. The fisher 
men went to work with a will, and two days before the guests were 
due to arrive a truly enormous capitaine was brought to Govern 
ment House. No ice-chest being large enough to contain it, it was 
laid out on slabs of ice and kept as cool as possible. 

The housing problem presented certain difficulties. The Resi 
dency afforded no accommodation for visitors. It was a Colonial 
custom to offer one's guest a house of their own. Two little bunga 
lows had been built for the purpose, known because of their colours 
as the Pavilion Rouge and the Pavilion Bleu. The Red Pavilion 
struck the right political note, but the roof leaked and there was no 
time to put it in order. So the Red guests would have to be housed 
in the Blue Pavilion across the way. 

A further matter for consideration was whether Nono should 
wear a tricolor bow or a red one. The ladies hesitated to give their 
opinion until Madame Mattei stoutly declared: "France tfabord!" 
So it was decided in favour of the red, white, and blue. 

His Excellency was perplexed as to what form the visit should 
take. Guy was consulted. Because he had been aide-de-camp to 
Marshal Lyautey he was regarded as the last word in savoir-faire. 
One must make a good impression in Paris. But what line to adopt? 
Pomp-and-Circumstance, or In-All-Simplicity? H.E. inclined to 
wards the latter. Guy was adamant. Nothing but full-dress cere 
monial would do. 

There was also the political aspect of the visit, which was far 
more important than anything else. Monsieur le D6put6 was com 
ing to tell our Black Brothers that exploitation and forced labour 
were things of the past, and that they were to work only forty hours 
a week. Forty hours a week! But they had never worked for so long 
in their lives! It would be a most unpopular announcement and 
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might even wreck the ground-nut scheme. It was a matter for seri 
ous consideration and must be circumvented at all costs. (Actually 
when the momentous statement was made, the Political Officer 
ably negotiated it by telling a gaping audience that if they worked 
harder they would get more pay.) 

We were all in readiness for the great arrival when word came 
that M. le Depute's plane had developed engine trouble and made 
a forced landing in a forest clearing. No one was hurt, but the in 
cident delayed their arrival by twenty-four hours. It made no differ 
ence to the rest of us, but it proved too much for the fish. 

H.E. wanted to show his guests as much as possible of the coun 
try during their short visit. It was a bad time of year, as the rains 
were due. Then the roads, never our strongest point, would become 
impracticable. The special train was clearly indicated, but the train 
was out of service because Ernest the Engine-driver was still in jail, 
and so far no one had been found to replace him. How to explain 
to the Emissary of Progress that the driver was in choky for carniv 
orous activities of an anti-social kind? H.E. and Guy wrangled over 
the situation and eventually arrived at a compromise. Ernest would 
be released for duty on condition that he was fettered. It would 
prevent any attempt at escape, and the moral effect would be con 
siderable. So the train was used, but to HJE/s untold relief the 
pillar of the Front Populaire did not think it necessary (as did Ad 
miral Tottenham a few months later) to thank the engine-driver 
personally; our distinguished guests never knew that a shackled can 
nibal drove their train. 

On the day of their arrival H.E. made a last effort at Toute Sim- 
plicit& Guy was to accompany him when he went to meet them. 
Would not Guy, just for once, wear his regulation sword? Guy said 
in that case he would go in a bush shirt and khaki shorts. H.E. 
sighed, and Guy in full dress with La Reine at his side went to meet 
the guests. 

That morning the Government House cook conveyed through 
Ekoulou a friendly warning that on no account was I to eat the fish. 
It was "mort trap 99 too dead. This was a practical way of showing 
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his gratitude to me for not having told Madame Reste that I knew 
he was selling the produce of the Governmental kitchen-garden. 
(It would have been ungracious of me to do so, as I was one of his 
best customers.) 

We stood about in groups on the terrace of the Residency wait 
ing for the party to arrive. All the ladies were aflutter in silks and 
chiffon, and Madame Reste was resplendent in the evening dress 
she had had copied in native pagne after the Patou original died of 
damp. When the car drew up a beaming Governor-General handed 
out the wife of our Distinguished Guest, a lovely American blonde 
who at first sight seemed to be dressed entirely in postage stamps 
(and not very many of them at that). On closer inspection it 
turned out to be Schiaparelli's latest play-suit. It was enchanting, 
but no more suitable to an official luncheon than Madame Reste's 
preposterous evening dress. The Deputy, an insignificant figure in 
khaki drill, passed unnoticed. All eyes were riveted upon his exqui 
site wife. Even Madame Mattei was too taken aback to produce a 
bon mot. Madame Labat snorted audibly. 

I was worried by what I knew about the fish. Ought I to take our 
charming visitor aside and demonstrate the solidarity of Anglo- 
American friendship by warning her? I never got the opportunity, 
but as it happened no warning was necessary. When the magnifi 
cent trophy appeared it became painfully evident that it was in 
deed "too dead." We all admired it but politely declined to par 
take. It was hastily removed and the windows opened wide. Mad 
ame Reste stuck loyally to her capitaine. She admitted that it was 
not quite as fresh as it might be, though still perfectly edible, and 
was with difficulty persuaded from putting her theory into practice. 
She had the courage of her convictions. 

Usually when there was a big party at the Residency Madame 
Reste asked for the loan of Ekoulou to wait at table. Guy had 
trained him to perfection and none of her own house-boys could 
wear white gloves, without, as usual, putting their thumbs in the 
soup; and it showed. Ekoulou loved these parties, he looked for 
ward to them like a child, and talked about them for days after- 
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wards. Naturally he expected to play his part during the Important 
Visit. Anticipation of the event made him careless of home duties. 
Guy reprimanded him, and half in earnest threatened to put him 
under arrest. Ekoulou, most unwisely, asked him on what charge. 
The result was instantaneous: Ekoulou was sent back to camp and 
put on twenty-four hours' fatigue as a latrine orderly. 

That evening there was the inevitable ball. I was standing next 
to Madame Labat, enviously watching our guest of honour danc 
ing with H.E., when I happened to look in the direction of the 
orchestra. To my astonishment I saw Ekoulou, seated with the 
band and complacently affecting to play the trombone. How he had 
managed to evade Lamine, or by what wangle he had got himself 
into tie orchestra, I never found out. But Guy, the unpredictable, 
thought it very funny and took no further action. Ekoulou spent 
most of the next day giving M'Bata and Andr, and the wondering 
Cooking Pot, a vivid account of the evening's festivities, the splen 
dour of the occasion, and the prominence of the part he had played, 

With all the politico-masculine arrangements heavily organized 
on one hand, Madame Reste had to think up some feminine social 
activity. She suddenly remembered the existence of the Berceau 
Congolais. Madame Varney was sent for and given instructions. 
There would be a visit to the Dispensaire next day. It was to appear 
impromptu. The village children, with flags, would line the Mango 
avenue and cheer as the official car passed. It was to be a Baby Day. 
"Only the finest infants, you understand . . . otherwise it would 
make a very bad impression." 

Madame Vamey and I looked at each other. We understood. 

To add to the touch of impromptu Madame Reste thought it 
would be a pretty gesture if a little girl came out of the crowd and 
spontaneously offered a bunch of flowers to the wife of M. le 
Depute. It was clearly a role for Honorina. 

'Teach her to curtsy," Guy said, when told of the project. 

Madame Varney and I set to work rounding up all the fat, well- 
fed progeny of the Residency house-boys, and Girard promised a 
choice selection from the Garde Indigene. We ended by having as 
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unrepresentative a collection of children as it was possible to im 
agine. 

Next morning I went over to the Dispensaire armed with a bunch 
of flowers tied up with red ribbon. I coached Honorina for an hour 
in the art of curtsying. The little monkey enjoyed every minute of 
it. 

As it happened to be a genuine consultation day we decided to 
put away everything unsightly, all the deformities, sores, and dis 
eases in the weighing room, and lock the door. 

"What shall I do if they want to see all over the building?" Mad 
ame Varney asked nervously. 

"Then they will get a glimpse of the real Africa; which will do 
them no harm." 

It was easy for me to adopt that attitude; but Madame Varney's 
husband was a railway employee, and she had his career as well as 
her own to think of. 

After luncheon at Government House we drove up to the Dis 
pensaire. The Mango avenue was duly lined with children cheering 
enthusiastically, as well they might, having been given a half-day's 
holiday for the occasion. All the ladies who had not set foot in the 
Welfare Centre for months greeted Madame Vamey warmly. She 
returned their civilities with the cordiality of an iceberg. 

Everything went according to plan. Honorina, unabashed in pink 
satin, came forward with her bouquet and curtsied very creditably. 
But Angelo stood close beside me and nuzzled his head in my hand. 
Our visitor, in white, looked as cool and lovely as a water-lily. She 
took a gracious but limited interest in the children before her. 

"You should have seen what they were like when I first started 
the Berceau Congolais," Madame Reste said. "They were so thin, 
it was really painful to look at them, n'est-ce pas, Mesdames?" she 
said turning to the party, and the ladies assented with one voice. 
I dared not look at Madame Varney. Only out of consideration for 
her was I able to restrain myself from unlocking the door of the 
Chamber of Horrors and showing them what it contained. 

They did not stay long. Madame Reste was impatient to be off 
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on a photographic expedition to the Djou6 bridge. When the last 
car had turned the corner of the avenue, and the cheering died 
away, we opened the door of Bluebeard's cupboard and got down 
to work. 

I was fuming with indignation. It was my first experience of offi 
cial eye-washing. Later I became inured, accepting it as a necessary 
feature of government. But I have often wondered how a General 
arriving for a long-anticipated inspection, or any public figure 
whose visit has been planned weeks ahead, can really believe what 
he sees. Guy, to whom I put the question, said that there was "a 
special Grace for the Great Ones of this world/' and that as they 
rose in rank they developed a proportionate lack of imagination. 

On the whole the visit was a success. Nothing dreadful had 
occurred. Ptomaine poisoning had been avoided, mention of the 
forty-hour week adroitly circumvented, Ernest's shackles had passed 
unnoticed, and M. le D6pute in his farewell speech expressed him 
self very well satisfied with the strides of progress he saw every 
where. Even the photographs were a success. Not much could be 
seen of his wife's face, partly shadowed by her sun-helmet; but the 
concrete arches of the Djou6 bridge came out magnificently. 

Monsieur le Deput6 assured Monsieur le Gouverneur-G^neral 
that he would report very favourably to Monsieur Blum. And his 
wife's beauty (and her play-suit) were topics of conversation for 
weeks. 
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Rule Britannia 



A few months after the Deputy's visit the rhythm of life was pleas 
antly broken by the coming of Admiral Sir Francis Loftus Totten 
ham, Commander-in-Chief, South Africa Station.* It was a good 
will visit with an ulterior motive. The Germans were intriguing in 
the Cameroons. Guy had received reports that their submarines 
were cruising off the coast and secretly refuelling at Fernando Po. 
It seemed an appropriate moment to apply the Lyautey maxim of 
montrer la force pour ne pas s'en servir showing strength to avoid 
using it. We had little force to show, and the Belgians even less, 
but a British man-of-war cruising in our waters might be taken as 
a salutary warning. 

The Belgians were as concerned in these matters as we ourselves. 
Hence a joint reception committee was set up for the visit with 
Guy acting as liaison officer for the French. 

The Governor-General was away in Paris hoping to extract a 
grant on the strength of the Deputy's report. The Vice-Governor 
was a bachelor, so of necessity Madame Reste would have to act 
as hostess. This was unfortunate because neither of them liked the 
other. Also, in her husband's absence she was not at all sure how 
much honour should be paid to our guest. The British were mon 
archists. Even their Navy was called "Royal." What would M. 
Blum think? There might be political repercussions if the reception 

* Admiral Tottenham was British Naval Attach6 in Washington, D.C., 
1922-25. 
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were over-elaborate; or, equally, if it were not. She decided to leave 
all responsibility to the Vice-Governor, adding that as far as she 
personally was concerned, there would be no photographic expe 
dition to the Djou6 bridge. 

At least there would be no Pavilion problem. The Admiral and 
his accompanying officer were being put up on the Belgian side by 
the Nicholsons. 

At the beginning of November the Admiral's flagship, H.M.S. 
Amphion, put into the Belgian port of Matadi. It was arranged 
that the Admiral would go by train to Leopoldville, where there 
would be an Anglo-Belgian reception. Next morning Guy would 
cross the Pool, welcome the Admiral in the name of France, and 
return with him for a vin (Thonneur a champagne reception. In 
the evening there would be a banquet on our side and next day the 
party would travel, partly by train and partly by car, to rejoin the 
Amphion at Pointe Noire. 

Guy sent for Lamine and told him that the guard of honour 
was to be impeccable in drill and equipment. When Guy said "im 
peccable," he meant business. Lamine knew it and rejoiced. The 
men were issued new uniforms. Cap badges and buttons were pol 
ished to a glitter, and sandals blancoed to dazzling whiteness. 
When all was ready Guy, Girard, and Lamin6 went over each man 
mercilessly but could find no fault. 

Ekoulou, greatly intrigued, asked me what all this was about. I 
explained that an English King of the Sea was coming. Ekoulou 
asked if he was greater than the Governor-General. H.E. was his 
criterion of omnipotence. I sidestepped the question. "At sea he 
commands everything," I said majestically. Ekoulou was impressed. 
"Ah, now I understand," he said, looking utterly bewildered. 

In order to vex Madame Reste, and to show her who was who 
in her husband's absence, the Vice-Governor insisted that the re 
ceptions should be held in his house. The Residency was incon 
veniently small; the Vice-Residency was even smaller. It dated 
from the time of Savorgnan de Brazza, and being built entirely of 
wood it held the heat like an oven. The dining-room was never 
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intended to seat more than twenty people, and over twice that 
number had to be fitted in. 

On the appointed day Guy went across to L6opoldville and re 
turned with the Admiral and his accompanying officer, Scott. A 
guard of honour was drawn up on either side of the steps of the 
Vice-Residency. Khamis stood at the top, splendid, calm, and 
unmoved, while Lamin6, quivering with excitement, kept the men 
rigid under his eagle eye. As the party arrived he roared out, 
"Presentez armes!" and Coco himself could not have done better. 
The men came to the "present" as never before. Judged by any 
standard they did credit to their warrant officers. 

Admiral Tottenham and his group of attendant officers came 
into the hot, still silence. Even the flags of England and France 
hung limp in the sudden hush. It was easy to attribute to him all 
the hereditary virtues and qualities of profession and rank. He 
personified almost every traditional attribute of the Navy. Grey 
ing hair, piercing blue eyes vividly alive in a lean bronze face, erect 
carriage and absurdly youthful figure, a quiet assurance of complete 
authority in both manner and bearing ... in this case every 
clich6 seemed to be le mot juste. 

The Admiral inspected the men meticulously. All the spit-and- 
polish was justified. Girard's orderly, Mampouya, who was on 
parade, told Ekoulou in his pidgin French, "Admiral he look me 
over good." Indeed the Admiral had a good look at each one, 
fascinated, as he told us afterwards, by their tribal marks. When he 
arrived at the top of the steps he exclaimed to Guy, who accom 
panied him, "What a magnificent man!" 

If the Admiral was impressed by Khamis it was nothing com 
pared to his own impact on Ekoulou. He was staggered by the 
curved sword which the Great One allowed to trail negligently 
on the ground, attached to his side by a golden rope. This was the 
embodiment of greatness. Here was kingship personified. To allow 
a shining sword to trail in the dust was the very epitome of wealth 
and power. In point of fact this embodiment of kingship was 
simplicity itself. 
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The accompanying officer, Scott, was equally true to type. No 
matter where one met him, under any conditions or however 
dressed, he could be only a British Naval officer. He had twinkling 
blue eyes and an unquenchable sense of humour. His French, though 
not fluent, was colourful. He translated everything literally, some 
times with remarkable results. 

The champagne reception passed off without incident. It was the 
only part of the programme which did. 

In the evening the trouble started. Incident the First was attrib 
utable to me. The Vice-Governor asked me what British Admirals 
drank before dinner. Unwilling to admit ignorance and mistrusting 
French Colonial cocktails, I played for safety. 

"Sherry/ 7 1 said. 

The Vice-Governor looked slightly surprised but made no com 
ment. In the evening I realized too late that I should have said: 
"Xeres" To my dismay I saw that cherry brandy was being handed 
round in small tumblers. The Admiral did not bat an eyelid, pre 
sumably acting on the principle that when abroad one conformed to 
the customs of the country. The French, though taken aback, 
assumed that if the British liked liqueurs before dinner there was 
nothing to do but sip and bear it. Mesentente Cordiale! 

The cherry brandy, coupled with overcrowding and a stifling 
atmosphere, was not a propitious beginning to the evening. In the 
middle of dinner the electric fans went out of order, and mosquitoes 
in swarms invaded the dining-room. At the end of dinner there was 
an exchange of speeches. When tie King's health was proposed 
Madame Reste remained seated. Nicholson's eyebrows shot into 
his hair; Guy looked as though he were going to have an apoplectic 
fit. I thought the Vice-Govemor might easily misuse the cutlery. 
Only the Admiral did not appear to notice. Later Madame Reste 
explained that she had not liked to stand up for the toast lest she 
be accused of Royalist sympathies. This would make a very bad 
impression in Paris, and M. Blum would not be pleased. 

The night was still young when the Admiral, protesting an early 
start next morning, took leave. We accompanied him to the land- 
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ing-stage where the launch was waiting. As we were saying good-bye 
he suggested that Guy and I should go back with them to Leopold- 
ville for a "nightcap/" As we crossed Stanley Pool Guy kept apolo 
gizing urgently for Madame Reste's behaviour, and I explained the 
cherry brandy episode to Scott, who seemed to think the whole 
evening a screamingly funny joke. Indeed, during all the vicissitudes 
of our short acquaintance I never knew Scott's sense of humour to 
fail him for a moment. 

The Nicholsons' house was spacious and cool. We were all tired 
of official receptions. Informality was the keynote of a gay end to 
the evening. The Admiral raided the pantry and returned, table- 
napkin over one arm, with a tray of suitable drinks. He insisted on 
buttling, while Buster kicked off her gold sandals and I removed 
the crystal earrings; and I seem to remember that I sat on the floor 
and played tiddly-winks with Scott. 

In the early hours we recrossed the Pool. After a few hours' sleep 
we gathered at the railway-station for our journey to Pointe Noire 
and the Amphion. This time no gleaming sword trailed in the dust. 
Ekoulou, who was of the party, was disappointed to see the Sea 
King dressed like an ordinary mortal in a shantung suit. 

Madame Reste, in an effort to redeem the dinner incident, de 
tailed Broussais to go with us, "to ensure that all arangements are 
properly carried out/' 

Nicholson came with us. The Vice-Governor saw us off, still raw 
with humiliation. He was only slightly comforted by the Admiral's 
frank cordiality. After elaborate farewells we started on our journey. 

The plan was to progress at leisure, stopping at all stations for 
the sake of the Entente Cordiale, spend one night in the train at 
Dolisie, and then take the car (which had been sent ahead) and 
drive through the Mayombe. The road had just been completed 
and was the show-piece of the country. At M'Vouti we would 
rejoin the train and continue to Pointe Noire. 

At all the stations the local authorities were received by the 
Admiral, and messages of good will were exchanged. As the train 
left he would go to the observation platform and acknowledge the 
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welcome of the native crowd. Ekoulou always accompanied him, 
standing rigidly to attention, eyeing the populace with benevolent 
superiority. The "pretty-and-highly-intelh'gent-gards" was beside 
himself with satisfaction. Never before had he been privileged 
to wait upon a King of the Sea. It might never happen again. He 
took full advantage of his position. At one station he prevailed upon 
the Admiral to appear for a second time on the observation plat 
form, saying that some poor Negroes of his acquaintance had 
tramped many miles to get a glimpse of him. As they were only 
poor bush folk they had been thrust aside and had hardly been able 
to see him. The Admiral already had Ekoulou's measure, but 
he was amused, and good-naturedly did as he was asked. The crowd 
of "poor Negroes" pressed forward, gaping and cheering. The 
Admiral waved his sun-helmet. Ekoulou bowed graciously right 
and left as the train drew out of the station. 

At Dolisie we entertained the District Commissioner to dinner, 
and spent the night in the train in a siding. Again Ekoulou was in 
seventh heaven. He had never seen a sleeping compartment before; 
folding wash-basins and adjustable berths fascinated him. He was 
privileged to even deeper intimacy with the Sea King, turning down 
the bed and laying out his pyjamas. 

"A bom valet, that man of yours," the Admiral remarked. 

"More valet than soldier," said Guy, who did not entirely approve 
of Ekoulou's civilian role. 

The following morning we found the big open Hotchkiss and 
its lugubrious French chauffeur. He was even more than usually 
gloomy. It had rained heavily during the night, and he was pessi 
mistic about the surface condition of the newly made road. He tried 
persuading us to give up the idea of using the car. Broussais backed 
him up, saying that it was not "prudent" sufficient in itself to have 
a contrary effect. 

Guy changed into khaki breeches, the others were provided with 
mackintoshes. I put on walking-shoes. The weather threatened. 
More rain was on the way. 

"Rather a lark if we get stuck," Scott whispered to me. 
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Our chauffeur's forebodings had been justified. Shortly after we 
entered the Mayombe a fallen tree lay across the road. It was not 
very large. We all gave a hand shifting it, except Broussais. He up 
held the honour of the Third Republic by remaining in white and 
declining to dirty his uniform. 

The narrow road was cut into the side of a hill range with a drop 
on the left of about fifty feet. The rain of the previous night must 
have been very heavy. Dense vegetation was sodden, and water 
rushing off the hillsides had turned the road into a morass. After an 
hour's slow progress we came to a full stop. There could be no 
question of taking the car any farther. A landslide blocked the road. 
The chauffeur's silence was more eloquent than words. 

"Just as I hoped," Scott said. "What a lark!" 

We calculated that we could not be very far from the railway. 
It was decided to go on foot, ruthlessly abandoning the Hotchkiss 
and driver to get back to Dolisie as best they could. 

"I don't envy the poor blighter backing that bus for miles," Scott 
remarked cheerfully. It was true that there was no turning place for 
some way back. 

We had our own difficulties to contend with. First there was 
the landslide to be negotiated. The Admiral, Scott, and Nicholson 
tucked their trousers into the tops of their socks. Broussais hesitated, 
but ended by following their example. He already looked as though 
all the cares of the world had descended upon his sloping shoulders. 
Our way was continually blocked by fallen trees, and it was while 
clambering over one of them that we discovered, too late, that it 
was infested with white ants. Soon we were all busily picking them 
off each other. Broussais got one lodged between his neck and his 
collar, which Scott removed with ill-concealed amusement. 

Nicholson was thoroughly in his element. His hobby was col 
lecting orchids. This usually necessitated climbing trees, with al 
ways the possibility of meeting some uncongenial reptile on the 
way. Now, instead of his having to climb for them, they lay at his 
feet He leapt about like an enthusiastic schoolboy, prising off insig 
nificant-looking green growths with his penknife. To my untrained 
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eye they bore no more resemblance to orchids than a paw-paw to a 
cantaloup melon, I told him so, and he was shocked by my igno 
rance, and continued with triumphant shouts of joy to amass a 
collection. His sun-helmet was soon overflowing, and he requisi 
tioned mine. 

After an hour's rough walking I saw that Guy and the Admiral, 
who were ahead of us, had gone dead lame. Scott noticed it, and 
for once stopped joking. "His old war wound is playing him up/ 7 
I said that Guy had been wounded in the foot, also, and was in the 
same case. We were both worried. This walk through the forest was 
perhaps not quite the 'lark" it had been at the outset. But there 
was nothing to do but push on. The Admiral held his hand to his 
hip, but went on talking cheerfully enough. He said that he felt he 
had learned more about Africa in the last few hours than in many 
months on the South Africa Station. 

Through his unaccustomed eyes I could see that green orchids 
and white ants in the shadowed confusion of undergrowth might 
well seem strange. Great trees met overhead against the sun, and a 
steaming close silence was broken only by the drop and splash of 
water on curiously shaped leaves. After the ordered amenity of 
Simonstown, and the sea-wastes of his Atlantic command, this was 
Africa seen from the interior, not, as he had always known it, from 
its coasts. Beyond any comparison of forest rides with cathedral 
naves, this was a catacomb, dark and strange to all his ways and for 
ever enclosed. 

Just as we were beginning to feel that we had all had enough 
we came upon a track, and then the road, and a little later two 
stationary native lorries. Their occupants were standing around, 
debating whether to go on or turn back. Our sudden appearance 
proved decisive. There was no choice. The occupants of both 
lorries piled into one. We followed in the second, sitting on the 
floor of the dirty truck, finishing the mopping up phase of Opera 
tion "White Ants/' 

We were grateful for mechanized transport in any form, and 
our spirits, never low, rose accordingly. When we reached the rail- 
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way, a matter of a few miles, a working party told us that the Special 
had already passed. There was no other train that day. Broussais, 
who had been silent with horror until then, exclaimed in a quaver 
ing voice that Madame Reste would never forgive him. It was the 
end of his career. He collapsed on the railway track with his head 
in his hands. None of the rest of us showed any concern with 
Broussais' future, and Scott murmured something unoriginal but 
relevant about monkeys and nuts. 

Guy was resourceful in emergency. A means had to be found of 
getting us to Pointe Noire, and he discovered it in the form of a 
breakdown trolley, a wooden platform on wheels parked in a siding. 
With the help of the working party and the lorry passengers it was 
pushed on to the main line. Guy deplored that the Admiral could 
not be piped on board his trans-jungle barge. Broussais looked on, 
uncomprehending and speechless. The rest of us were delighted with 
our latest form of transport. We piled aboard with great glee. Nich 
olson "borrowed" a red flag from the working party, which he 
brandished triumphantly. 

"First time I've ever waved a red flag in my life/' 

"Carry on/' said Scott, "and when you've worked off your 
inhibitions let me have a go/' 

The railway track ran down-hill, then through the tunnel of 
the Mayombe range and on to Pointe Noire. The working party 
gave us a good send-off. Looking back as we gathered momentum, 
we saw them waving and laughing, then a bend on the line hid them 
from view. Rapidly we picked up speed. Once more we were off our 
feet and heading in the right direction. What more could stranded 
travellers desire? Nicholson said he'd give anything for a drink. 

"Cherry brandy/' said Scott. . 

I considered it a very uncalled-for remark. Broussais was annihi 
lated by the situation. The long Mayombe tunnel lay ahead. Sup 
posing the car had got back to Dolisie ("Don't worry, old boy, it's 
in the ditch by now" from Scott), then Dolisie would have tele 
phoned down the line . . . supposing the train came back to look 
for us ... supposing we met it in the unlit tunnel! 
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"Then, old boy, we shall have had it, shan't we?" said Scott in 
his inimitable French. Broussais did not understand. 

Nevertheless it was a faint, though unlikely possibility. We roared 
into the blackness of the tunnel yelling at the top of our voices. 

"Enough to rouse the dead," Scott said. 

To rouse the dead. For a moment I was taken aback, as he could 
not know how many thousands of dead the tunnel represented. 
Then I joined in the din more loudly than ever. "Ta-ra-ra boom-de- 
ay," we shouted. Just as our voices were beginning to give up there 
was a glimmer of light ahead and we emerged triumphantly from 
the danger zone. 

"If we ever come to a station I wonder how we stop this thing," 
Nicholson commented. 

"We don't," said Scott, "we wait until something stops us." 

Exactly that happened a few minutes later. As we shot out of 
the tunnel the ground levelled up, and then rose slightly. We be 
gan to lose speed. At a bend in the track the little station of 
M'Vouti came into sight, and in the station, the train! Coming 
nearer we saw that the platform was lined with troops. The young 
District Commissioner was obeying his instructions to the letter: 
"On arrival of the official party the guard will present arms." 

As we came to rest gently against the buffers of the train the 
guard sprang to attention. With unruffled dignity the Admiral 
descended from his unorthodox transport, without haste unrolled 
his sodden trousers, and with perfect equanimity inspected the 
men. Guy, lost in admiration, said that only an Englishman could 
have done such a thing without appearing ridiculous. But he was 
angry with the young D.C. for having put us in such a position. I 
could see by the way he bore down upon that youthful officer that 
there was going to be trouble. 

I hovered in the background, apprehensively, encumbered by 
sun-helmets full of orchids. The D.C. was accompanied by his 
wife, who must have been at least eighteen. She looked like a Persian 
kitten on a calendar. But she had pluck. Before Guy could get a 
word in she sprang to the defence of her husband they were newly 
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married ... it was his first post . . . they were so anxious to do 
the right thing . . . the instructions were explicit ... it was such 
a great occasion . . . her husband, hearing of the breakdown, had 
not wanted to cany them out. It was she who had advised him, 
perhaps wrongly, but orders were orders . . . and they had meant 
well . . . and . . . and her china-blue eyes were brimming with 
tears. I watched Guy's face as he listened to her: stormy, less stormy, 
noncommittal, almost pleasant and was not surprised to hear him 
say in a most genial manner to the D.C.: *Tou did quite rightly, 
my friend, one should always obey orders. Your wife gave you 
excellent advice. Your men paraded very well." 

We then boarded the train, where Ekoulou was anxiously await 
ing us. His jungle-stained King of the Sea must be attended to at 
once. Before arrival at Pointe Noire all traces of our adventures 
had been removed. 

Grossly exaggerated reports of our journey had already reached 
the port. The Flag-Lieutenant who met us at the station said he 
understood that there had been a regrettable incident. 

"Several incidents," said the Admiral, "but none of them re 
grettable, all of them instructive, and most amusing." 

Before leaving the train the Admiral insisted on thanking the 
cook and the engine-driver. Ernest's successor was a timid little 
man, overcome by such condescension. He kept wiping his hands 
on his overalls, saying, "Thank you Colonel, thank you General, 
thank you Sir . . ." until he gave up and fled. 

Meanwhile I heard a commotion coming from the luggage-van, 
where Scott, assisted by Ekoulou, was supervising the unloading. 
Scott was hilarious. "Come and have a look. If s a regular barnyard." 

Besides the luggage, the van was filled with cocks and hens, two 
piglets fell squealing to the platform, and braces of pigeons tied 
together flapped helplessly about. Several wickerwork baskets con 
tained eggs, others were filled with garden produce. Ekoulou looked 
like a child surprised with its hand in the jam pot. 

"What is all this?" I asked. 

Ekoulou explained guiltily that it was all his. Pressed for details 
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he explained that the "poor bush Negroes" had been so pleased to 
see the King of the Sea that they had rewarded Ekoulou with a few 
gifts for gratifying their curiosity. 

The Admiral's barge was at the quay to take us aboard Amphion. 
Ekoulou came too, by special invitation. Maritime Majesty wanted 
him to see a British battleship. Ekoulou went into ecstasies. The 
Sea King's own little ship was almost entirely made of gold. And 
the Great One's fetishes were fishes, with big heads and pouting 
mouths (there are no dolphins in the Congo) . They too were made 
of gold. All was gold, and glittered. And the men who manned the 
Golden Boat, they too were magnificent. 

While we had drinks with the Admiral a chief petty officer was 
detailed to show Ekoulou over the lower deck. Afterwards, beside 
himself with pride, he told me that everyone had saluted him. It 
appeared that the ratings had come to attention on being addressed 
by the chief petty officer; Ekoulou had blandly acknowledged the 
courtesy. When he reappeared he was minus his cap-badge but 
had acquired a pair of Navy-issue socks. 

The Admiral could not have been more charming. He did us 
the honours of the bridge, and was hospitality itself. But back on 
board he had unconsciously regained his rank, and we too had 
changed. The "lark" was over. We were all Official once more. 

When it was time to leave, the barge took us back to shore. As 
soon as we were clear of her, Amphion fired a salute. Ekoulou fell 
flat on his face. "They are shooting at us!" Then, seeing that we 
were all standing up, he struggled to his feet and stood rockily to 
attention under the amused eyes of the English sailors. 

Back ashore we joined Broussais at the District Commissioner's 
house. The D.C. suffered from Anglophobia. 

'They say that they will leave at six o'clock. You will see, with all 
the events in the Mayombe they will still be here tomorrow morn 
ing." 

Broussais* description of our adventures had evidently lost noth 
ing in the telling. 

Six o'clock began to strike from the church tower. Before the 
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last stroke had died away Amphion was gliding out of harbour. 

"That's staggering!" the B.C. exclaimed with grudging admira 
tion. I felt sure that he hated the English more than ever. 

Next day, after an uneventful journey, we returned to Brazza 
ville and Life-as-Usual. 



XVI 



Black Reprisal 



Coco the Parrot no longer slept in the bedroom. We had had a 
wooden perch made and he spent the night in the pantry. 

There was a reason for the change. One night we had been 
awakened by a commotion under Guy's bed. Coco, shrieking and 
flapping wildly, began clawing his way up the mosquito-netting 
in the last stages of panic. Most people had individual nets, which 
tucked under the mattress. But ours was a little room in itself, 
encompassing both beds and Guy's reading-lamp. It reached from 
the ceiling to the floor, and did not cause the feeling of suffocation 
which smaller nets gave. 

I had only once before seen Coco in such a state of terror, when 
Niami and I were playing with the piece of rope which Coco had 
taken for a snake. 

Snakes were rare at Brazzaville, otherwise the netting would not 
have touched the floor. Guy was no better about snakes than I was. 
A lion prowling round his bed might have left him unmoved, but 
a Speckled Band! No. 

We dared not pull up the net because the snake might be inside 
it. Equally it might be wrapped round the legs of either bed, or it 
might be anywhere else in the room. And Coco was still clawing 
his way to the top of the net, screaming. We did the only thing 
possible. It was an undignified procedure. We stood on our beds 
and shouted for Ekoulou. His hut was only a few yards away from 
the house, but he took an incredible time to wake up. After an age 
he came to the window, rubbing his eyes. 
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"Snake/ 7 said Guy briefly. 

Ekoulou promptly disappeared to "fetch a stick." 

Coco, having reached the top of the netting, was trying hard 
to get still higher. At any moment I thought he would bring it down 
about our ears. I had an appalling vision of being mixed up with a 
snake in a mosquito-net. The nightmare possibility was forestalled 
by the timely arrival of two sentries from the Residency, who 
climbed through the open window and began cautiously to search 
every comer of the room. Coco, who had calmed down a little 
since the hunt began, suddenly started to scream louder than ever, 
craning his neck in the direction of the wardrobe. From his vantage 
point he had spotted the enemy, a thin black snake with an arrow- 
shaped head, coiled up on the top. With great dexterity, and (to 
me) incredible bravery, one of the sentries dislodged it and the 
other killed it with the butt of his rifle on the floor. 

Then Ekoulou reappeared with a little bamboo stick. 

Guy said nothing at the time; but a few months later on the 
Promotion List the two gardes were advanced to First Class, while 
Ekoulou, to his open amazement, waited a year to make the grade. 

It took M'Bata with cheese and persuasion half the morning to 
induce Coco to return to earth, but the nights spent under the bed 
were over. He would have nothing more to do with our room. He 
did not feel safe, even on his perch. But the pantry seemed to take 
his fancy. It had the advantage of being opposite the kitchen, so 
that M'Bata could let him out first thing each morning, and he 
could supervise breakfast being prepared. 

During the course of the winter our old friend Patrick Balfour 
(now Lord Kinross) announced his visit. He was travelling through 
Africa collecting material for a book. The Governor-General was 
still away in Paris, but Madame Reste, whatever she might feel 
about British Admirals, was absolutely certain of the importance of 
British journalists. UHonorable Patrick was to be given every 
facility. This time it was Ponton's turn for escort duty. He was 
to give his "noble colleague" all the information he might require, 
and show him all the principal sights and embellishments, not 
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forgetting the new telephone-booth in the native suburb of Poto- 
Poto. 

Patrick arrived by air. He came out of the plane dressed in blue 
dungarees. Guy was horrified. He could not be taken to Govern 
ment House dressed like a mechanic; and he had nothing else 
except a pair of green shorts which were equally unsuitable. He 
explained that he was travelling light, hitch-hiking his way along 
the Equator. 

With the excuse that he was tired from the journey, the visit to 
the Residency was deferred. We shut him up for twenty-four hours, 
while the half-caste Portuguese tailor was summoned in haste and 
ordered to build a white suit at top speed. He worked overtime; and 
next afternoon Patrick, suitably attired, was taken to call on Mad 
ame Reste. They took an instantaneous liking to each other, height 
ened on Madame Reste's side by Nono's pronounced friendliness 
(a notable change from his yapping approach to the Admiral) . The 
photographic equipment was already in the car; soon we were 
speeding towards the Djoue bridge. 

During the course of his travels Patrick had acquired a house-boy 
from a Protestant mission. Whether Boni was an unsatisfactory 
servant, or whether he did not wish to go farther afield, I cannot 
remember; but it was agreed that when Patrick continued on his 
travels Boni should remain with us. I was not enthusiastic about 
the arrangement. We did not need another house-boy and I did 
not like Boni. He had a hangdog, sly expression, and his self-com 
placency was equalled only by his self-righteousness. He informed 
us that he and Monsieur Patrick were "great friends with God. 7 ' 
And he said it in the tone of voice which clearly implied that we 
were not. Patrick pointed out that if Boni was not a success we 
could always tie a label round his neck and send him back whence 
he came. 

Although our guest was by repute on friendly terms with the 
Deity, he was decidedly a bad influence in the home. Hitherto 
Niama and Coco had been total abstainers, but Patrick gave them 
a taste for alcohol. Every evening he plied them with whisky. Coco, 
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under the influence of drink, would stagger about in circles, falling 
over his feet and using his beak as a walking-stick. He also expressed 
himself in terms which cast an interesting light on life in the Foreign 
Legion. Niama got fighting drunk, and belligerent when refused a 
second nip. Failing to get at the whisky bottle he would tear round 
the garden with his hair standing on end. But I would not play 
hide-and-seek with inebriated jackals. Cooking Pot was the only 
person who could do anything with him on these occasions; he 
would tactfully coax him back to the Dar-el-Dib. 

After a short stay Patrick continued on his journey, and I was 
left with two drunken pets and the sanctimonious Boni. Fortun 
ately Patrick's visit had not lasted long enough for the drink habit 
to have become incurable. After a few days they were both abstemi 
ous as before. 

Boni was a misfit from the very beginning. He could not get 
the hang of the household. Here was a Christian couple befriend 
ing Moslems and heathens, making no effort to convert them. He 
loathed M'Bata and Ekoulou, and despised Marmite. He might 
have been expected to be friends with Andr, also mission-trained. 
But Andre was Catholic, which was as bad as being pagan. Or worse. 

Boni was a born animal-baiter. I watched him one day from 
the verandah maddening Niaina by prodding him with a stick 
through the wire door of the Dar-el-Dib. Marmite let Niama out 
in the evening just as Boni was carrying the tray of drinks. Niama 
made straight at him with bared teeth. Boni dropped the tray and 
ran. But even a broken bottle of whisky did not deflect Niama from 
his objective. He caught Boni in three bounds and bit him savagely. 
After that Boni left Niama alone. 

Lame, defenceless Coco was easier game. Twice I caught him 
maliciously teasing the bird. Twice I admonished him. A third 
time I heard Coco shrieking and found Boni in the act of tweaking 
out his red tail-feathers. I lost my temper and taking hold of him 
by his crimpy hair I shook the wretch till his teeth rattled. He 
yelped in fear and pain, and M'Bata coming upon the scene added 
his word to mine. After that Boni was more hangdog than ever; but 
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some of the smugness had gone out of him, and he no longer 
molested Coco. 

Two days later, returning from my morning walk, I heard a 
sound of angry voices coming from the pantry and sent Ekoulou 
to see what it was about. He returned at once. 

"Someone has killed Coco." 

The discovery had only just been made. Coco was lying at the 
foot of his perch. His neck had been wrung. It must have been 
done quite recently, for the feathers were still warm. M'Bata picked 
up the poor limp body and his hands were shaking. 

I turned on Boni. "You did it." 

He began to cower and whimper. "No, not me. God has pun 
ished Coco for using bad language." 

It was too much. I took one step towards Boni and then stopped. 
I was blind with rage. I knew that if once I laid hands on Boni, I 
would choke the life out of him, and certainly no one present 
would have intervened. He knew it, and backed towards the door. 
Ekoulou immediately blocked the way of escape. With a last vestige 
of self-control I brushed Ekoulou aside, saying that I was going to 
tell the Commandant. 

Guy was finishing dressing when I burst in upon him. He did 
not say anything, but I saw his jaw set. Telling me to stay where 
I was, he went into the compound in his shirt-sleeves. 

The truth was not long in forthcoming. Boni did not try the 
Hand of God act on Guy. He admitted to killing Coco as soon as 
an opportunity offered. It was not easy. M'Bata had the key of the 
pantry and the first thing he did each morning was to open the door 
for Coco, who went with him to the kitchen for his breakfast snack. 
After this, for the rest of the day, he wandered about the house and 
garden in the sight of all. But that morning when M'Bata had 
opened the pantry Coco was still asleep, head tucked under his 
wing. It was misty and he did not like the chilly air. M'Bata left 
him and went to the kitchen. Ekoulou and I went on our walk, 
Andre had not yet arrived, and Marmite was busy cleaning out the 
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Dar-el-Dib. Guy was having his morning shower. It was a unique 
opportunity. 

I calmed down sufficiently to be past the murderous stage, only 
asking Guy to get rid of Boni immediately. He undertook to deal 
with him at lunch-time and hurried off to the office. 

I went to the kitchen to tell M'Bata that Cooking Pot was not 
to let Niama out of his sight on any account until after Bonf s 
departure. I have never seen a man so changed as M'Bata. His 
facial muscles had contracted, and his lips were drawn back from 
filed teeth in the snarl of a wild animal. The veins on his forehead 
stood out like cords, and his eyes were bloodshot. 

He had anticipated my instructions. Mannite was already rooted 
to the ground in front of the jackal house. He was weeping in- 
audibly, the tears trickling down his cheeks, dropping unheeded 
from his quivering chin. Andre went about his work sniffing audibly. 
Even Ekoulou was subdued. All of us, in our varying degrees, had 
been devoted to Coco. He was an integral part of our little world. 

Luncheon was a silent meal. Even Niama and Angelo could not 
dispel the gloom. And when Abou Bekkr, arriving with more arms 
and antiques, inquired in a friendly way after Coco, I burst into 
tears and hurriedly left the room. The climate tended to make one 
emotionally unstable, but so far I had not been affected and was 
deeply ashamed. 

After lunch Boni was given tie lavish sum of two hundred francs 
for travelling expenses, a gesture on Guy's part of which I thor 
oughly disapproved. His friends at the Swedish Mission a few 
miles away would arrange to send him back to his own station. 
With a parting shove Ekoulou thrust Boni from the compound. 

In the afternoon Andr6 came to say that M'Bata had "gone for 
bush," and that he was prepared to cook dinner. Then there was 
a timid knock on the door, and Mannite came to ask if he might 
break up Coco's perch. I was grateful to him for realizing that 
there would never be another parrot. Ekoulou had taken the after 
noon off to go to the camp and tell his friends. 
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When Guy came back in the evening I asked him if he knew 
that M'Bata had "gone for bush/' as it was only a few days since 
he had returned from leave. Guy said that he had given him per 
mission, adding that M'Bata would have gone anyway, and he did 
not want to force the man to disobedience. 

We were finishing dinner when Mampouya and another garde 
arrived. They brought a bunch of flowers from Khamis "pour Mad- 
ame, because of Coco." They also had a little drum and a mandolin. 
Would we like some music? Music was good for the heart. So 
Mampouya and his friend played little inconsequent native songs 
until it was time for them to go back to camp. There was something 
strangely moving in the delicacy and civilized simplicity of these 
people, each in his inarticulate way expressing sympathy. 

M'Bata was back at his post next morning. He looked mortally 
tired, but his muscles were relaxed and he set about his work 
quietly as usual. 

Two days later Abou Bekkr appeared before lunch carrying a 
wicker cage containing a small and very wild grey parrot. I thanked 
him but said I did not want it. He insisted, saying that it was a gift; 
that he had not come to sell, only to give. I knew I could not re 
fuse. He went away at once, not waiting for Guy. I showed the 
parrot to M'Bata. The reaction was unexpected: "Good, very good/' 

I said I did not want another parrot, and that he must deal with 
it. 

"Wait until this evening, Madame." 

When it was nearing sunset M'Bata took the little bird into the 
garden. He held it cupped in his great hands, all the while muttering 
in a low voice things I could not understand. He kept looking up 
at the sky, listening with subdued excitement. From a distance 
came a beat of wings and the cries of the wild parrots on their 
evening flight to Bamou Island. As they passed overhead M'Bata 
sprang up with a great shout of "Coco!" and threw the little bird 
into the air. We watched it join the others as they flew on into the 
sunset. 

M'Bata went back to the kitchen. The tenseness had gone. Now 
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he was a man who had completed an important mission, fulfilled 
a vow. In the evening I was surprised to find two hundred francs 
on my writing-table. I never left money lying about, and two hun 
dred francs was quite a sum in that place in those days. It was unac 
countable and no one could give any explanation. 

When I told Trechaut about M'Bata and the parrot he was not 
in the least surprised. Africans were inherently animistic. Every 
thing had a soul. There was an undoubted bond between M'Bata 
and Coco. I remembered the gravity with which M'Bata had said 
that Coco was "completely his fetish." According to Trechaut 
M'Bata believed that Coco's soul was embodied in the little grey 
parrot. He had come back to us so that M'Bata should release him. 
Then, free, he could rejoin his wild brethren on Bamou Island. 
Trechaut thought that probably M'Bata had asked Abou Bekkr to 
get him a bird. 

I think it was the right explanation, for often at sunset when the 
flight passed overhead, M'Bata, standing on the kitchen steps, 
would look up with a curious smile. If he saw me looking at him 
he turned hurriedly away. 

A few weeks later we received a letter from Boni's mission station. 
It said that as Boni had not returned he was presumably proving 
satisfactory in his new post. The head of the mission would be 
pleased to have a report on his progress, and news of him, from 
time to time. 

At New Year I made M'Bata a personal gift of two hundred 
francs. 



XVII 



Murder and Flowers 



As the rainy season ended the Governor-General decided in Coun 
cil to have a Poire Exposition. Its origins were commercial and 
economic. All the colonies which made up French Equatorial Africa 
Gaboon, Tchad, Oubangui-Chari, Congo were to participate. 
There was to be a pavilion for each in which their products would 
be shown. Most of the exhibits were for sale, and it was hoped that 
this would encourage native industries and bring a little money to 
the poorer areas. 

As each colony was sending representatives it was thought that 
there would be a breakdown of tribal and religious prejudices. Age- 
old, deeply felt differences of race and belief, the social and com 
mercial partitions which were founded on them, and which now 
so gravely handicapped administrative services and economic prog 
ressall might be expected to be lessened. If not one world, at 
least one cosmos might be looked for in the lands about the Equator. 
It was looked for in vain. 

There was no intermixing. Each district, interest, and race held 
firmly to its own boundaries. Only the Hausas and the Tchad 
Moslems fraternized, on religious grounds, and to the exclusion 
of others. 

Apart from the commercial aspect the Exhibition was also an 
excuse for an outburst of social festivities. There was to be a Parade 
of Elegance, a Procession of Flower Floats, and a festival of native 
dances to which the Chiefs were requested to come in ceremonial 
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dress. Utility and beauty were to combine in a flowering of Euro 
pean arts and native cultures under the African sun. 

Well. 

Preparations were made simple by scarcity of funds and short 
ages of material. It would have been thought lavish to build individ 
ual pavilions in the architectural style of each colony. Instead, 
great use was made of reed matting and palm thatch. The result 
was pleasing and unpretentious; but at the last minute a profusion 
of tricolor bunting swamped the simplicity and did not show the 
exhibits to advantage. The Middle Congo was principally repre 
sented by a vast heap of ground-nuts piled on a French flag, which 
caused Guy to make some un-Republican remarks about "Mari 
anne, the Peanut Vendor." 

The Exhibition opened to a flourish of trumpets and loud ap 
plause. In the evening there was inaugurated the dining-car of 
the Congo-Ocean train. A guard of honour surrounded the gleam 
ing new coach, parked in a siding in the goods yard. At the end of 
a full-dress, official dinner, the Governor-General made a speech. 
Addressing the company in general, and the station-master in 
particular, he stressed the importance and desirability of food on 
long journeys especially delicious food, which he was sure would 
be served on board (the chef took a bow) all the more so as the 
train was often, though unavoidably, late (the station-master 
winced). 

I suggested to Ponton that if the train had been even slightly in 
motion, just chuffing up and down the siding, it would have given 
more feeling to the evening, and we might have seen how kitchen 
equipment and waiters faced up to it. But Ponton was delighted: 
"C'est tellement Cocteau!" Couldn't I understand the drama, the 
pathos, the unfulfilled longings of The-Train-Which-Never-Left- 
the-Station? A point of view which gave the evening its proper 
perspective. 

If the Foire Exposition did not promote the hoped-for frater 
nization among the Africans, its failure was as nothing compared 
with the ill-feeling which broke out among the ladies of Brazzaville. 
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The Parade of Elegance was a source of endless friction. Everyone 
was a potential rival. Dresses were ordered from France because 
local dressmakers, even on the Belgian side ? could not be trusted 
to observe professional secrecy. Madame Mattei ordered a black 
ensemble and a little hat to match. Her hated rival planned a pale 
blue organdie crinoline. I received the confidences of both, and in 
spite of cunning interrogation (disguised as friendly interest) kept 
the information strictly to myself. But I knew that Madame Mattei 
was being lent Nono, who was to be shaped for the occasion into 
the semblance of a poodle (or so we hoped) . The dog would doubt 
less prove decisive with the jury. 

My own part in these festivities was restricted to helping Mad 
ame Varney with the float of the Berceau Congolais. A great wicker- 
work cradle was constructed for the Flower Procession, into which 
we fitted all the best m'wanas and their mamas in gak clothes. 
And, of course, Angelo. We got a special mention, which was more 
or less a foregone conclusion, though Madame Varney, who had 
not expected it, was very pleased. 

In the Children's Competition I was indignant that Honorina 
should have been awarded First Prize. True, she was undoubtedly 
the prettiest, healthiest, and best-dressed m'-wana. But I considered 
that Angelo, my bush baby, was far more representative of the work 
of the Dispensaire. Owing to a timely show of obstinacy and sweet 
reasonableness on my part he received the Second-Class Rosette. 
Furthermore, being on the committee, I was able to switch round 
the prizes without anyone noticing. 

A section of the Garde Indigene was on permanent duty at the 
Fair. They had nothing to do, except, like the tricolor bunting, add 
a touch of colour to the scene. Khamis was in charge of the section. 
He walked about the Exhibition grounds holding chimpanzee 
Kossi by the hand. To have Khamis on duty was a blessing to 
parents, who knew that they could entrust their children to him 
for indefinite periods while they went their social rounds. And the 
Pied Piper rejoiced in his little following. Once I found him at a 
refreshment stall standing the children lemonade out of his slender 
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pay. He said that Kossi was fond of lemonade, and that one could 
not give to one without giving to all. 

The goodness that surrounded him was almost visible, like the 
heat haze shimmering across the river below. My own closed mind 
found difficulty in containing both this image of a man who 
seemed to possess qualities associated with Christian saints and 
the equally vivid image of Khamis, the tough soldier, the supremely 
efficient N.C.O. I was not able to superimpose one on the other to 
form the unity he so clearly was. 

To go further, and to imagine him in terms of the sort of moral 
force which could compel a murderer to drop the weapon with 
which he had only a few seconds before killed his closest friend . . . 
this I could not visualize at all. 

And yet it was true, had happened only five days before. As duty 
sergeant, Khamis had been called to the camp cookhouse. The 
cook was in two parts. His body lay across a scattered fire, while 
the head had rolled across the floor to the doorway. Half a dozen 
men stood motionless against the opposite wall. The garde who 
had done the killing, crazy with drink and rage, stood poised to 
strike again, a razor-sharp heavy machete in his right hand, bladed 
sideways and angled to slash. 

There was no sound as Khamis walked towards him, and stood 
within three feet of split-second death. Steadily he looked past the 
fixed snarl and deep into the mad eyes. For a long second his massive 
personal force bore down upon the explosion of drunken rage and 
recklessness before him. He said the man's name quietly: "Nohum- 
ba" and the vicious weapon dropped from an open hand, almost 
silently, on to the earthen floor. 

It was impossible to hold together all this, blending it to make 
a composite of the complete man, and then identify the result with 
tall and smiling Khamis, before me here in the hot sun, surrounded 
by laughing children. Yet he was all these things, and possibly 
many more that I could never hope to know. 

Next morning I was sitting as usual on the verandah, when 
Mampouya arrived. Without any preliminaries, and before I had 
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even time to say good-morning he choked out, "Sergeant Khamis 
is dead," and broke down completely, torn with retching sobs 
which shook him from head to foot. 

"How did it happen? ... Sit down." 

"In the night In the hospital." 

I was too stunned to have any immediate reaction except one 
of disbelief. Only the day before I had seen Khamis in radiant 
health, surrounded by children, laughing in the sunlight: loved 
and admired. 

"Thank you, Mampouya," I said ... at that moment I could 
think of nothing else to say. Then, although it was strictly for 
bidden to disturb Guy in his bureau, I went across to the Cabinet 
Militaire to tell him what had happened. He could not believe it, 
and telephoned Girard, who confirmed the news. He added that 
a post-mortem was in progress and that he would let us know the 
results. 

In the evening he came to us, looking strained and tired. He 
began to tell what had happened in the toneless voice of someone 
making a report. But at moments his voice was uncertain. For the 
first time it occurred to me that Girard was more than just a tailor's 
dummy on parade. 

In the late afternoon of the day before Khamis had complained 
to Lamin6 of not feeling well, and instead of going on his evening 
rounds he went to his quarters. Girard was awakened in the night 
by Lamine, who reported that Khamis was very ill. Girard found 
him writhing on the floor with violent abdominal pains and spas 
modic vomiting, while his two wives cowered in a corner. He rushed 
him to hospital, suspecting acute appendicitis. 

Soon after Khamis had been taken away Kossi started to bark 
and cry. He woke up half the camp. Lamine went to look and 
found him rattling the bars of the cage in a frenzy to get out. Then 
Lamine knew that his friend was dying. 

Shortly afterwards the hospital rang through with the news of his 
death. Lamine went berserk. Maddened with rage and grief, he 
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kept screaming that Khamis had been poisoned, and swore to be 
revenged upon the murderer. He seized a bayonet from one of the 
sentries and started out cursing on a round of the petrified camp. 
Girard managed to wrest the weapon away, and in the struggle 
mercifully stunned him. As he began to recover Girard gave him 
a massive dose of bromide. 

'He is still asleep." 

The post-mortem proved nothing except that death was not due 
to peritonitis. The cause remained unknown. One of Khamis's 
wives was a Bateke who was rumoured to have had an affair with 
a garde of her own race. The possibility of poison could not be 
ruled out, although no traces were found in the system. The report 
was inconclusive, because some of the native poisons are practically 
undetectable. 

As he was leaving Girard said, "We have lost our best N.C.O." 

"N.C.O.S are not irreplaceable ... we have lost much more 
than that. . . ." 

I was surprised by Guy's tone. I had not known, until then, what 
he really felt about Khamis. 

Next day was the Parade of Elegance. Madame Mattei came in 
the morning. She was in despair. Her Paris hat had just arrived by 
plane. It was not what she had ordered. She had asked expressly 
that it should be trimmed with osprey, and the milliner had sub 
stituted black ostrich feathers "like a Negress in her Sunday 
best." She had a good mind to resign from the Concours. I begged 
her not to think of such a thing. I assured her that the hat was 
exquisite. . . . Besides, think how disappointed Madame Reste 
would be, with Nono shampooed and clipped for the occasion. 

"That's true," she said, "I had forgotten Nono." 

Then, looking at me: "Good Lord, what is the matter with you? 
One would think that you had been crying." 

I assured her that I had only strained my eyes, reading late, a 
touch of insomnia, nothing serious. 

It was hot and my head ached. I longed for the small consolations 
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of coolness, rest, and quiet. But there was no escape from the 
afternoon's festivities. I could not even invoke ill-health, as Mad 
ame Mattei had seen me only a few hours before. 

At the entrance to the Fair Mampouya was standing, holding 
Kossi in his arms. They were surrounded by a little crowd of sub 
dued children, "Look," one of them said, "Kossi is crying." 

It was true. The tears were running down the chimpanzee's 
cheeks. It wept silently, just as Cooking Pot had wept for Coco. 
There was terrible, human distress in the eyes. As if ashamed of 
his misery Kossi kept trying to hide his face on Mampouya's shoul 
der, clutching at his neck with the piteous hands of a forlorn child. 
Mampouya looked straight in front of him, trying not to see or 
hear or think. But I knew that he would not be able to stand the 
strain for long. 

After the arrival of the Restes, and as soon as the official party 
was seated, I went to Girard and begged him to put an end to this 
intolerable display of public grief and send them both back to 
camp. He agreed, adding: "Do not distress yourself for Kossi, Mad 
ame ... it is only a matter of days"; and again I was surprised by 
Girard's understanding. 

The Parade of Elegance was not until the late afternoon, lest all 
this living loveliness should wilt in the heat. While waiting Mad 
ame Mattei and I walked about, looking at the stalls we had seen a 
dozen times already, talking to friends. She remarked that many 
women looked unhappy, and attributed it to jealousy. After all, 
everyone could not take part in the Parade, a great many people 
could not afford the clothes; it was a luxury, not for just anyone. 

I said hesitatingly that one of the Garde Indigene who was 
greatly loved by children had just died, and that their mothers were 
perhaps feeling ... I was at a loss to explain what they might 
be feeling. I could not begin to tell her that something perfect 
had gone from our lives. Above all I did not want to go into details 
about something she could never understand. 

Fortunately, Madame Mattei was not interested. It had nothing 
to do with the Parade. She said only that it was fantastic that be- 
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cause one Negro had died, half the white population should look 
as though they were at a funeral. Perhaps the flags should have 
been put at half-mast? As far as she knew the race was in no danger 
of becoming extinct. 

I agreed. I would have agreed to anything she said. I reminded 
her that the Parade was about to begin. 

She got the First Prize as foreseen. No jury could fail to award 
the Red Rosette to a hat-beyond-compare and Nono of Govern 
ment House. 

And Khamis was dead. 

Two days later Kossi died. Try as they would, not Girard nor 
Lamine nor Mampouya could make him eat. There was no illness. 
Only a broken heart. 

Then the leopards began to pine. There was nothing organically 
wrong with them either. Every precaution was taken with their 
food. Girard's cook, a devoted friend of Khamis, bought their meat 
and cooked it himself. Mampouya pushed bundles of fresh grass at 
them every day. But no one dared to enter their cages, and no one 
knew how to talk to them as Khamis used to do. Solthan, his 
favourite, died first. Within a fortnight they were all dead. 

The antelopes lingered a little. After a month only the boa- 
constrictor remained. 

The friends of Khamis clubbed together and had a Star and 
Crescent engraved upon a headstone, with the Moslem profession 
of faith: "God is Great, and Mohammed is the Prophet of God." 



XVIII 



A Masque of Devils 



The Fair closed with native dances. Chiefs came as requested 
in full dress, anything but decorative. The tribes were too degener 
ate and their districts too poor to have any rich ceremonial robes. 
Apparel varied from a greasy gabardine to a gaudy blanket. A few 
wore headdresses of monkey fur or parrot feathers, but generally 
they were bare-headed. Some, though not many, had painted faces. 

First in order of rank was the Makoko of the Bateke, who arrived 
in a litter covered in leopard-skins, borne high on the necks of 
slaves and surrounded by minor chiefs. The Makoko, a tall, thin 
young man, impassively smoked a long-stemmed iron pipe. He had 
a shrewdly cynical smile, and a way of looking at life through 
lasciviously half-closed eyes. The lower part of his face was hidden 
by his cow-tail fly-whisk. Princely in a scarlet blanket and a skull 
cap of cowrie shells, the Makoko was a personality. He was titular 
chief of the Bateke: but his authority derived from his wife. The 
chieftainship passed through the female line. 

It was no sinecure, being prince consort. Mrs Makoko was old 
enough to be his mother, and was well known to be temperamental. 
When she tired of a husband she had him put down. Three had 
already been disposed of, and it was rumoured that she was tiring 
of the fourth. Meanwhile the present Makoko was surrounded by 
half-naked concubines and their offspring, evidently making the 
best of a short life. 

Mrs Makoko hovered on the edge of the white crowd, sucking a 
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clay pipe. She was a squat figure in a battered sun-helmet; her 
European dress strained and gaped across her heavy breasts. Some, 
who recognized her, addressed her cheerfully as "Mother Male." 
It was hard to believe that she was a multiple murderess. 

Assembly point for the congress of dancers was a broad forum 
of stamped earth, narrowing towards an entrance for participants 
at each end. Tiers of benches had been erected on either side. I was 
in the front row, flanked by Madame Labat and Madame Mattei, 
facing the Restes and Guy across the sun-baked glare of the dancing- 
ground. 

Madame Mattei said that nothing bored her so much as native 
ceremonies, but that fortunately she had an excuse not to stay. She 
was giving a big party that evening and would have to leave before 
the end to prepare for it. The first part of the programme almost 
justified Madame Mattef s opinion, not because it was boring but 
because it went on too long. 

The performers were dressed in grass ballet-skirts. Their heads 
were plastered with mud and stuck all over with bamboo spikes, 
like enormous pincushions. The upper parts of their bodies were 
coated in white clay with ochre stripes, and they had drawn white 
goggles round their eyes. Each carried a small drum and provided 
his own accompaniment. There seemed to be no choreography, 
symbolism, or significance, although I was reminded a little of the 
agreeable folk-mummery of Morris-dancing. Groups of eight or ten 
moved rhythmically in a circle, then broke up into smaller groups, 
which re-formed again into a bigger circle. It was monotonous 
enough, but the drumming was pleasantly light and soporific. Mad 
ame Mattei yawned audibly. 

This was only the beginning. After a short interval another set 
of performers appeared. They were naked to the waist and wore 
jackal pelts sewn to a wide leather band round their hips. Each 
carried an assegai. One man in particular, who seemed to be the 
leader, had one eyelid painted cobalt blue. He used no other mark 
ings, but the effect was far more striking than the heavy yellow and 
white make-up of the previous scene. 
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This time the actors did not provide their own accompaniment. 
A dozen musicians with drams and conch-shaped wind instruments 
sat in the dust at one end of the arena. The tom-toms began in 
earnest. One dram had a note so deep that it seemed to hit me 
in the pit of the stomach. A string instrument intervened at times 
with a high-pitched metallic twang, a plucking on raw nerves. 
African music is not simply an emotional experience, it is a physical 
upheaval. 

The men had been dancing for several days in the bush and were 
oblivious of the spectators. It was an old war dance. They began 
by walking very deliberately one behind another, in a circle. It was 
a slow shuffling of the feet; they chanted something which had 
lost its meaning but was rhythmically perfect. This went on for 
several minutes. Suddenly, at a shout from the man with the blue 
eyelid, they leapt into action. They pitched their assegais, quivering, 
into the earth, tore them up, and shouting wildly threw them again. 
There was no preconceived plan, or if there had been it was entirely 
forgotten. 

The drumming became more and more intense. The air was 
dust-laden and heavy with the smell of acrid sweat. 

"If s curious how they get worked up by dramming," Madame 
Labat remarked placidly. 

Madame Mattei was equally indifferent. Others were not so 
unmoved. There was a slight commotion when the young wife of 
a bank manager, sitting just behind me, started to scream and was 
hurried away as discreetly as possible. Someone else fainted, possibly 
owing to the heat. 

The drumming became increasingly violent. Pandemonium 
broke out. I too was caught up in the frenzy. It required all my self- 
control to remain cool and still, to keep outwardly an appearance 
of unruffled calm. I felt my heart was going to burst through my 
ribs. The drumming became frantic; the men were shouting them 
selves crazy. Assegais were no longer pitched into the earth, they 
began to fly in all directions. One landed at my feet, and a man, 
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dazed and slobbering, seized it, looking wildly about him, hesitating 
in which direction to throw. 

I saw Guy bend over to Reste and speak. H.E. nodded and made 
a sign to the officer on duty. The drumming ceased immediately. 
The spell was broken. It was as if the lights had gone up on the 
most gripping part of a play. I blinked and pulled myself together. 
The dancers seemed dazed. A few of the Garde Indigene shep 
herded them away, still in a trance. 

I joined Guy at a refreshment pavilion. My heart was pounding, 
but I recovered a certain equanimity over a glass of tepid lemonade. 
Guy said that he had asked HJE. to stop the performance because 
the men were out of control, and there would have been accidents 
had they been allowed to continue. 

After a short interlude we went back to our places. Madame 
Mattei had hurried away to attend to her party, and on returning 
to my seat I found that Trechaut had taken her place. He said he 
had only come for the last scene; he was indifferent to native dances 
as a rule, but this was something different, which he wanted to 
explain to me. It was partly legendary and partly religious: "It takes 
place at night on the edge of a river, at full nioon. A fisherman is 
going down to the water to spear fish by the light of his lantern. 
The devils are waiting for him in the reeds, but he does not know 
it. ... I wish you could have seen it acted as I did, a long time 
ago, on the edge of a lake when the moon was rising." 

He stopped. The play was beginning. 

The fisherman advanced from the right, holding a lantern in 
one hand and a harpoon in the other. He was bent double, intent 
for fish in the shallow water. A dozen devils crept towards him from 
the left. Their leader was the man with the blue eyelid. He was the 
only one who was not masked. He carried a net. The devils were 
particularly fiendish. The fish market at Brazzaville had always been 
a primordial nightmare, evocative of prehistoric monsters, and the 
actors had apparently derived their ideas from it. The impressive 
thing about their disguise was that there was nothing burlesque 
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about it, none of the contrived outrage of two persons pretending 
to be a pantomime horse. They represented the River Spirits: 
crocodiles, monstrous antediluvian forms, shapes of reptilian evil. 
One man with a cloak of spikes looked like a giant armadillo. 

The accompanying music was a slow beating of the very deep 
drum that had seemed to have its response in my solar plexus. It was 
fearfully restrained, almost the muffled drum of a funeral march. 
The fisherman was intent on spearing fish and did not see the devils 
who were creeping towards him on all fours, one by one. It was 
hallucinating, a drama without words, infinitely more impressive 
than the hysteria of the war dance. 

The drum seemed to get deeper and deeper. I crossed my arms 
over my stomach to try to keep out the sound waves. 

The devils crept nearer and nearer, and still the fisherman did 
not see them. Trechaut whispered, "They have hypnotized them 
selves into the part they are playing; they believe in it." 

As they approached their victim the company of devils divided, 
some of them creeping close upon him from behind. Suddenly the 
man realized that he was surrounded and, still without words, man 
aged to convey his blind terror. The devils closed in, and the drum 
ming changed its rhythm and became violently intense. I dug my 
nails into the palms of my clenched fists. The head devil cast his 
net, but his prey managed to evade it. The armadillo thing reared 
up in front of him, clawing at the air like an iguanodon. I was 
suddenly aware that the fisherman was holding a black cock in his 
hand. The head devil seized it, and with one bite of his filed teeth 
tore off its head. As the living blood spurted out the others rushed 
for it. There was an indescribable metee, each one clawing at the 
bird, tearing it to pieces and smearing themselves with blood. 

"What horrid people!" Madame Labat exclaimed. 

All afternoon we had been working up for something, only I did 
not know what. Now I understood. There was appeasement of evil 
and fulfilment in blood. But the cock was not enough. I too wanted 
blood. More blood. Not a gladiatorial show, not a bull-fight. Blood 
for its own sake. It is a dreadful admission. 
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"In the old days it would have been the fisherman/' Trechaut 
said. Then, looking at me curiously: "You are tired, Madame?" 
I nodded. Exhausted. 

It was all over. The crowd began to disperse. In the empty arena 
a few black feathers were all that remained of the sacrificed cock. 

I found Guy, who reminded me that we were invited to the 
Mattei party. I said he must apologize for me. He did not insist. 
I remember going home and falling on my bed. I remember Ekoulou 
throwing a rug over me, and his remark that I had had "too much 
tom-tom." And then I must have passed out. 

But for many months afterwards I had nightmares of devils 
creeping round my bed and of the armadillo thing clawing its way 
through the mosquito net. 

Khamis had died, and his little zoo with him, and Lamine was still 
crying for revenge. He was convinced that there had been foul play, 
and swore that if given a free hand he could discover the culprits. 

In his present state Lamin6 was useless. He was permanently 
drunk. Yet it was unthinkable to break an old soldier with such 
a fine record, especially as he was due to retire in a few months. 
Guy sent for him one evening and they had a long talk, in Bam- 
bara. The upshot of it was that Guy and Girard would go on a 
tour of inspection for forty-eight hours, leaving Lamine in sole 
charge of the camp. 

In Guy's absence I decided to apply a little beauty treatment. 
In a climate where it was advisable to cleanse the face with a mix 
ture of ether and surgical spirit, a facial pack from time to time was 
no luxury. Mine was the kind which, painted on thickly, set white 
and stiff like plaster. 

The Thing in the Roof had been churning about heavily of late, 
and I did not want to be alone in the house if the ceiling gave way. 
Ekoulou had been told to sleep outside my room. Not that he would 
have been of any use if something happened, but he might call in 
the sentries from the Residency while looking for a bamboo stick. 
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I was thirsty in the night, and on my way to the ice-chest stumbled 
over Ekoulou, sleeping soundly across the threshold. He woke up 
with a start, took one look at me, and with a yell which must have 
aroused the neighbours leapt down the verandah steps and van 
ished into the darkness. 

At breakfast he told me that he had been wakened in the night 
by a white devil bending over him. It would never have appeared 
in the presence of the Commandant. The Commandant knew 
about devils. They were afraid of him: but while he was away it 
would surely come again. 

"Not in this house/' I said prophetically, "but perhaps in yours/' 

There was not much of the pack left, but enough. I gave it to 
Albertine with instructions to put it on at nightfall. It was white 
medicine which would make her very kitoko, beautiful (I used 
it myself) . But it only took effect after dark. Albertine was duly 
impressed. I told her that above all she must not mention it to her 
husband, otherwise it would lose its power. She understood at once; 
this was woman palaver. We were sisters under the skin. 

Albertine followed my instructions. When Ekoulou went to 
his hut after dinner he found the white devil I had foretold sitting 
on his bed. He sprang backwards, lost his footing, and fell down 
the steps. The devil burst into peals of girlish merriment. I had 
been watching from the verandah, and joined in the fun. The 
zoU'garde-bein-intellizent had to endure our combined mockeries. 
Albertine and I teased him for days, and Madame Mattei spread 
the story about the town, with embellishments. 

When Guy and Girard returned peace reigned in the camp. 
Lamine was perfectly sober. He had completed his investigations. 

One of Khamis's widows had fled into the landscape, the garde 
suspected of being her lover had deserted and was never heard of 
again, and another garde had shot himself. Anyway, he had been 
found shot, which amounted to the same thing. 

Lamin6 was once again the perfect N.C.O. 



XIX 



Bush Leave 



Guy had been working very hard ever since our arrival at Brazza 
ville dull, wearing office routine. Both he and Girard were overdue 
for leave. It was now nearing the end of the dry season. The Garde 
Indigene was working smoothly, and it seemed an excellent oppor 
tunity. Leave was applied for, and His Excellency reluctantly 
granted it. He was sure that something of vital importance would 
occur during our fortnight's absence. He realized, however, that 
Guy was desperately in need of rest and relaxation, and suggested 
a nice hill station in the Belgian Congo. He would be able to have 
a thoroughly restful holiday, and at the same time be at the end 
of a telephone in case he was urgently needed. Guy said that his 
idea of rest and relaxation was bush and big game; and, above all, 
no telephone. 

The question was, where to go? Trechaut, consulted as to a 
suitable hunting ground, recommended N'Dend6 on the Gaboon 
border. It was buffalo country, and other game was also plentiful. 
The area was only just being opened up. A road was under con 
struction and, as the French engineers were using ISTDende as 
their base, camp supplies could more easily be arranged. I asked 
anxiously about postal services. Trechaut reassured me. Once a 
month a lorry brought the men their mail, otherwise there was no 
communication with the outside world. 

Trechaut had another reason for recommending N'Dend6. His 
friend Toto Lavoine was somewhere in that neighbourhood. La- 
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voine was a white hunter, who had spent his life in the bush, trad 
ing as well as hunting. 

"He did his military service in the 'Joyeux/ " Trechaut said, 
"but he's all right." 

"Les Joyeux" "the Happys" was a friendly term for the Batail- 
lon d'Afrique, a disciplinary unit not to be confused with the 
Foreign Legion. It was not a voluntary enlistment. 

Trechaut, a man of few words and fewer friends, warmed to the 
subject of Lavoine. He was an old-timer like himself, though con 
siderably younger. According to Trechaut he had all the qualities 
calculated to earn him the affection and respect of the natives. 
Being a "permanent resident" he had far greater influence in the 
country than the District Commissioners with their two-year ap 
pointments. Lavoine meted out justice and punishment, had a 
native wife in every village and numerous progeny, and was always 
ready to go to the rescue if there was a rogue elephant to be done 
away with, or if the crocodiles were becoming troublesome at the 
fords. He made no charge for his services, taking the ivory or the 
hides if they were worth while, leaving the meat for the people. 
His marksmanship was proverbial. 

"And he is indestructible," Trechaut said. "To my certain knowl 
edge he has had blackwater three times; it must be a record." As 
one attack of blackwater was generally fatal, I could but agree. 

"He is a brute," Trechaut concluded, "with a heart of gold. 
Only no one realizes it, least of all himself. ... I think you will 
like him." 

I had no doubts on that score. 

Then began the golden days of preparation. One of the most 
exciting things about any expedition is the planning of it. Guy 
took on a new lease of life. He spent every evening oiling his guns 
and rifles, sorting out his ammunition, debating what to take, and 
what not to take, and finally deciding to take it all. There was the 
elephant-rifle, the twelve-bore, a smaller shot-gun, the Winchester 
-22, and his Service revolver. In the end only the duelling pistols 
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Girard too became a different person. Hitherto he had always 
been friendly but reserved. Now he became a human being. He 
spent his evenings with us, in lengthy conversation about gear and 
equipment. 

The plan was to take Girard's sports Renault, which seated 
three in front, and pile all we could into the back: "all" consisting 
of camp-beds and folding furniture, baggage, provisions and the 
arsenal, plus Girard's cook and Mampouya. Ekoulou was being 
returned to camp for the period of our leave. He was in need of a 
little military discipline and Lamine could be relied upon to supply 
that. 

While the men were busying themselves about food and firearms 
I collected a khaki trousseau. When I suggested lending a hand 
with the commissariat I was told it was the cook's business. I had 
been used to supervising my own camping equipment in the Sahara, 
but as this was evidently to be a safari de luxe, I left it to him. 

The evening before our departure we started loading up the 
car. Girard had prudently had the back springs reinforced, but the 
amount of gear we intended to take would have required a removal 
van. We had sufficient equipment to furnish a small hotel, and arms 
and ammunition enough to exterminate half the wild life of 
Africa. 

The cook seemed to be under the impression that we were going 
to feed a regiment for an indefinite period. His wooden crates and 
cardboard boxes alone would have filled the car. There was, in 
addition, an extensive variety of cooking utensils and every size of 
frying-pan. None of the boxes was labelled, and as they had been 
packed in the shops no one had any idea what they contained. One 
thing was certain; we could not take a quarter of the stores, and 
there was no time to start sorting and repacking. We selected two 
of the larger boxes at random and hoped for the best. (None of 
this, it will be remembered, was any business of mine.) To Cook's 
dismay his cooking apparatus was reduced to two saucepans and 
one frying-pan. 

We left Brazzaville at dawn next day. Mampouya and the cook 
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were perched gleefully on an immense heap of baggage. At the last 
minute Cook managed to snatch up a second frying-pan, which he 
held against his chest like a banjo. Ekoulou watched our departure 
enviously. 

As far as Dolisie the country was uninteresting; lightless, colour 
less, featureless, characteristic of so much of the Middle Congo. 
After Madingou we branched off in a westerly direction. The land 
scape improved but the road deteriorated. 

We made a short halt for lunch, eating corned-beef sandwiches 
in the scant shadow of a scrub mimosa. It was bliss, that first picnic 
in perfect peace, without a human being in sight. At sunset we 
stopped at a case de passage an empty hut built for the accom 
modation of travellers. Folding furniture was produced from the 
back of the car, but when it came to putting up the camp-beds 
it was found that the mosquito nets were deeply buried at the 
bottom of the trunk. So also was the cooking apparatus, lost be 
neath the armament. As the kitchen utensils were unobtainable the 
only thing to do was to open one of the wooden boxes and "kill" 
whatever it contained. When the box was opened it revealed twenty 
tins of bully beef. The second box was brought forth. It contained 
more bully beef and some condensed milk. There was a hunk of 
stale bread left over from lunch, and some cheese, and it didn't 
matter anyhow. What mattered was that we were away from Brazza 
ville and heading for bush. Town children on their first outing to 
the sea could not have been happier. 

We were continually bitten by mosquitoes during the night but 
woke up in great form, and at daybreak continued upon our journey. 
We halted for lunch under another scrub mimosa, and feasted 
off another tin of corned beef singe (monkey) the troops called 
it. I foresaw that we were going to live on corned beef, rissoled, 
baked, fried, or stewed, with or without benefit of vegetables, for 
a fortnight. But once again it did not matter. The bush would surely 
provide something to vary our rations. 

We had hoped to reach NDend6 the second evening, but the 
road was only a track and Girard had to drive slowly because we 
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were overladen. We spent another night in a case de passage. Corned 
beef was again our portion. 

We reached ISTDende next evening at nightfall. It was a small 
encampment by the roadside. Our headlights lit up some scattered 
huts, and shapeless masses shrouded under tarpaulins concealed 
lorries and a bulldozer protected from the evening dew. We could 
see the engineers sitting over their evening drinks, under a towering 
apatam (an open-sided shelter), brilliantly lit by acetylene lamps. 
They came forward in a crowd to meet us. 

"Ah, here you are at last. We were beginning to get quite worried 
about you." 

So we were expected. Again I had misgivings about the postal 
service. They showed us to our quarters, round huts made of reeds 
lashed together, with conical thatched roofs, which had been built 
specially for us by order of Toto Lavoine. 

We left Mampouya to unpack our gear and joined the others 
under the apatam. They were a cheerful, hospitable crowd, insisting 
that we were their guests, that there could be no question of messing 
apart. I was to understand that they were badly in need of the 
redeeming influence of a white woman. After the second double 
whisky we felt that we had known each other all our lives. Gay, 
sunburnt, and exuberant, they formed a marked contrast to the 
pallid spitefulness of Brazzaville. Life they took as they found it, 
cursing the climate, homesick for France. But the pay was good. 
One of them pointed out that there was no danger of spending it 
at the local pub or the cinema. They seemed genuinely pleased to 
have fresh company. 

"Just think, for months weVe been staring into the whites of 
each other's eyes." 

We were talking away in high spirits, with everyone speaking 
at once, when a voice boomed out of the darkness: "Good evening, 
all!" 

An enormous man in a battered felt hat strode into the circle 
of light. He was greeted with enthusiasm: "Good evening, Toto, 
you old rogue!" 
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Toto Lavoine shook us warmly by the hand, leaving me with 
the conviction that not a bone was left unbroken. Then, stretching 
out a hairy arm for the whisky bottle, he poured himself a modest 
treble, put it down at a gulp, and rubbing his chest, said, "That's 
better." 

Then he asked for news of Trechaut. Remembering all I had 
heard of Lavoine I looked at him with interest verging upon awe. 
A first impression was of overwhelming physical strength. One 
felt that he could bend a crowbar into a hairpin. Greying hair made 
a strong contrast to the mahogany of his face, but the blue eyes 
had lost nothing of their youthfulness, and twinkled with good 
humour. He had a Parisian accent which a lifetime in Africa had 
failed to dispel. A rogue Poulbot, gone half native but with some 
thing of the outer boulevards still clinging to him, Toto did much 
to reconcile me to Paris in retrospect. 

The second impression was of an immense sense of humour. I 
was sure that under any circumstances, however drastic or tragic, 
Toto, albeit wryly, would find matter for amused comment. 

A tattoo on his left arm intrigued me. A pair of shapely feminine 
legs in very high-heeled shoes emerged below his short-sleeved 
shirt. Where the sleeve ended a suspicion of frillies began. My imag 
ination ran riot. I longed to see more. But although the others often 
wore singlets, Toto always kept his lady decently covered. 

After the third treble Toto looked at his watch and asked what 
there was for dinner: "Nig or monkey?" 

I said I hoped it would be nig, because we had been eating mon 
key ever since Brazzaville. My pallid joke met with great approval. 
'Tou see Madame cannot be shaken." 

A rich smell of cooking came to us from the kitchen quarters. 

*Tm hungry," announced Toto in the tones of a fairy-tale ogre. 

He clapped his hands. With a rattle of tin plates the trestle table 
was hastily laid. Evidently when Toto proclaimed that he was 
hungry things had to happen quickly. Two boys appeared carrying 
large dishes of baked beans and corned-beef hash, but onions had 
been added, so the corned-beef tasted quite different. We washed 
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it down with lavish helpings of what Toto called pousse au crime, 
a rough, red, throat-raking wine which in my then mood was wholly 
delicious (it came off blue, afterwards, on my toothbrush). 

Toto asked whether we found the accommodation to our liking. 
We said it was palatial, and asked him how he had known of our 
impending visit. 

"But by telegraph, of course/' 

My heart sank. So there was a postal service after all. I said I did 
not remember seeing any telegraph poles. Toto said naturally not, 
telegraph poles were chosen green, they sprouted as soon as they 
were put into the ground. "That way they don't spoil the landscape." 

As I had often seen telegraph poles near Brazzaville with leafy 
branches it did not seem an impossibility. But Toto's eyes were 
twinkling. "It's all right, we have only bush telegraph here." 

Then he admitted that Trechaut had sent him word by way of 
a passing lorry, telling him at the same time of our distaste for 
civilization. It was the first of many leg-pulls. Toto had a way of 
keeping an absolutely straight face which never failed to take me in. 

Guy asked about the big-game possibilities. Toto was most 
encouraging about buffalo. The country teemed with them. They 
were a menace. The natives hunted them with spears or old flint 
locks and frequently got killed in doing so. Anybody willing to shoot 
buffalo was a godsend in the district. The rivers seethed with 
crocodiles; antelopes were plentiful, leopards not infrequent. Only 
elephant was scarce. Guy was now thoroughly in his element, al 
ready looking years younger, laughing and relaxed, caught up again 
in the bush life he so dearly loved the Guy of the Natitingou 
letters. I saw Girard looking at him in amazement. 

During a brief lull in the conversation Toto turned to me and 
said he hoped I would not be bored while the men were away shoot 
ing. I said that I was the photographer of the party, and there could 
be no question of leaving me behind. The company looked stunned. 
Surely the Commandant was not going to be crazy enough to take 
a woman buffalo-shooting? It was the worst time of year; the ele 
phant grass had not been burned yet and it was higher than one's 
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head. Buffalo were well known to be amongst the most dangerous 
of all wild animals. They charged fire, shammed dead, and had a 
habit, when wounded, of making a detour and coming upon one 
from the rear. Even if I was a good shot but armed with a camera! 
It would be crazy! And it was hard walking, too. 

I was afraid that their unanimity might influence Guy. But it 
had the contrary effect. Nonsense! I was used to walking, and as 
for danger I would take my chance with the rest. They looked at 
me as at one foredoomed. 

When dinner was cleared away Toto called: "Here, Poupoule," 
and instantly a dog of questionable ancestry leapt upon the table. 

"Pardon me," Toto said, producing a monumental safety-pin, 
"but it's the evening de-jiggering." 

The jigger is a tropical pest which burrows under the toe-nails 
and lays eggs. These have to be prised out each day, care being taken 
not to break the "bag" in which the eggs are laid. If they are not 
removed within a few hours, or if the bag is broken, the place 
almost inevitably turns septic. Guy had known a French priest in 
Dahomey who in the interests of science decided to take a jigger 
back to France in situ. On arrival at Bordeaux his foot had to be 
amputated. There were no jiggers at Brazzaville, but the ground 
at N'Dende was alive with them. 

After a final nightcap the party broke up. We went to our hut. 
Mampouya had excelled himself; everything was perfectly arranged. 
The camp beds were at opposite sides of the room (so that Guy 
could read as usual, without the light keeping me awake). His 
shaving things were laid out neatly beside the rubber wash-basin, 
and Mampouya had even contrived a substitute for a wardrobe 
from a piece of wire ingeniously fixed to the reed walls, so that our 
clothes could hang clear of the ground and safe from any form of 
animal life which might visit us during the night. 

Before turning in there was foot inspection, a new experience 
for me. Each evening we were to sit on our beds in pyjamas, while 
Mampouya, armed with a safety-pin, examined each toe in turn. 
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I offered him an assortment of instruments, from a darning-needle 
to a bodkin, but no; it had to be a safety-pin, and Mampouya's 
personal safety-pin at that. He was expert at de-jiggering. That first 
evening I was unscathed. Mampouya, lost in admiration, exclaimed: 
"Madame has feet exactly like a Negro's!" Indeed, my "Negro" 
feet were to stand us in good stead a few days later. 

The men were not so fortunate. Although we had been only 
a few hours at N'Dende Guy already had a jigger under each toe- 
nail, and Girard was reported to have three. On an average at the 
end of each day Guy and Girard usually had eight or ten, but I 
rarely more than two. Years of Saharan sandal-wearing had so 
hardened my feet that few jiggers felt up to burrowing through. 

We were up early next morning and joined the others for break 
fast under the thatched roof of the apatam. Now, by daylight, I 
could see our surroundings. The camp was a little island of habita 
tion in a sea of bush. It was rolling, open country with occasional 
patches of thicket, and a few hundred yards west of the camp was 
a strip of forest. 

After breakfast every one went about their business. Toto de 
parted in a historic Ford with a job-lot of Japanese watches which 
he was trading at enormous profit. He left us one of his men as 
guide so that we could prospect the immediate neighbourhood. We 
were too near the camp for any chance of big game. But it was 
good to plunge through the open bush no paths, no manioc 
plantations or little villages, just wild open country with no trace 
of man for as far as the eye could see. We fanned out, the guide 
and I acting as beaters in the hope of putting up an antelope. But 
that first morning we saw nothing. 

When we returned to the camp for lunch there was a new arrival. 
A Sub-District Commissioner named Colombani was touring his 
area, and, like us, using N'Dende as his base. He apologized for not 
having been there to welcome us the evening before, but said that 
he had been unavoidably detained by administrative duties. He sat 
next to me at lunch and was at pains to be amiable, hoped we would 
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enjoy OUT stay at N'Dende, and that I would not find the conditions 
too primitive. He was by far the most polished of the company, 
clean-shaven and dressed in spotless white. 

There are rare occasions when I take a good, wholesome dislike 
to people at first sight; wholesome in that it is an uncompromising 
reaction. I could not immediately analyse what I felt about Colom- 
bani. It was more revulsion than dislike. Yet there was nothing 
actually physically repellent about him except that he had glittering 
eyes. I think what struck me most at our first meeting was his 
laugh, high-pitched and hysterical, almost inhuman in its mirth- 
lessness. 

In the late afternoon Colombani suggested that we should go 
for a motor drive to see the road in its making and get a general 
idea of the country. As we were motoring through the forest we 
passed a conspicuously tall tree standing by itself in a clearing. 
According to Colombani it was fetish. We stopped the car and got 
out to look. Colombani said that the engineers had wanted to cut 
it down because it was directly in the line of the road, but that he 
had strongly opposed the idea. We asked him how he knew it was 
fetish. There appeared to be nothing exceptional about it beyond 
its great height, Colombani was emphatic. No native would pass 
that way at night. He added that sometimes there were ceremonies 
at the full moon: "Very strange ceremonies indeed/' 

Guy, examining the trunk, remarked that it seemed to have a 
special attraction for leopards, for the bark was scarred with claw 
marks. He had seen the same thing before in Indo-China, where 
tigers had special trees on which they sharpened their claws. He 
asked Colombani whether there were many leopards in the district. 
It seemed a normal question, but it caused Colombani vast amuse 
ment. He started to laugh. 

"Plenty, mon Commandant, plenty of every size, variety, and 
description." 

There was something singularly unpleasant in his voice. 

"That is interesting," Guy said, without further comment, but 
he gave Colombani an odd, quick look. 
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At dinner it was I who brought the conversation back to leopards. 
I had always wanted one as a pet. I asked Toto if it would be possible 
to get a cub. Toto said he would do his best but was doubtful be 
cause of the time factor. 

The mere mention of leopards had the most extraordinary effect 
on Colombani. He asked me why I wanted a leopard. 

"They are evil beasts. Do you know what they do? They claw 
their way into huts at night, and carry away women and children/' 

Guy asked if he had ever had any evidence of a secret society 
of Leopard Men in his district. Again Colombani broke into his 
hideous laugh. 

"Surely you do not believe in all that nonsense?" 

Guy said that of course he did not, but that native superstitions 
interested him. 

"Then you are wrong," Colombani burst out vehemently, "for 
they do exist. They even give me a lot of trouble. Only last full 
moon a village near here was attacked. Two women and a child 
were killed, and their mutilated bodies were found at the foot of 
the fetish tree." 

Whenever Guy or Trechaut spoke of fetish or folklore I always 
listened avidly. But they spoke with detachment, objectively and 
with philosophy. Not so Colombani. He seemed passionately in 
volved, and like a man labouring under a great fear, who tries to 
work it out of his system by talking about it. Guy, who generally 
took an active part in such conversations, sat back, merely throwing 
in a remark from time to time to keep the monologue flowing. I 
knew he had had experience of Leopard Men in Dahomey, but his 
display of ignorance was impressive. The engineers stopped talking 
and were listening also. One of them caught my eye and discreetly 
drilled a finger into his temple. I nodded agreement. 

Only Toto seemed uninterested. As soon as dinner was over he 
whistled up Poupoule, who jumped on to the table, all four paws 
extended in turn towards the ministering safety-pin. She was a 
friendly cur, but for some reason known only to herself she could 
not endure Colombani. Her hair stood on end and she growled at 
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his approach. Quite suddenly I was reminded of Khamis and Niama. 

And I knew by contrast what it was about Colombani that I had 

not been able to define at first. Colombani was evil. There was no 

other word for it. I had noticed that the natives seemed to shrink 

from him. There was something about him which was indefinably 

malevolent. 
As we were getting ready for bed I said to Guy, "I can't bear 

Colombani. There is something terribly wrong with him. I think 

he is rather mad." 

"He has been here too long, and he drinks too much/' 
Guy was not in a communicative mood. As he stretched out a 

hand to reach for his book I was surprised to see the butt of his 

revolver showing under the pillow. 



XX 



"Leopards of All Kinds" 



Each blissful day at N'Dende was an adventure. We used to leave 
for our hunting-ground at crack of dawn, when white mist lay 
heavy on the ground and a thick jersey was welcome. Then, as the 
sun rose, jerseys were discarded and sun-helmets took their place. 

Our first day's hunting was a saga of the improbable. The day 
after our arrival a man had come in from the bush to ask Toto to 
destroy a rogue buffalo which was harassing his village. It had taken 
up residence by the path which led to the marigot and charged the 
women when they went to fetch water. One had been killed and 
two others seriously injured. The villagers had to make a wide 
detour and walk miles for their drinking supply. Toto, who was 
about to start off on his watch-selling, suggested that we should go 
instead. Nothing could have been nearer to our hearts' desire. 

After half an hour's drive we arrived at the beleaguered village. 
The headman came out to welcome us. The women, clustered 
together, eyed us with curiosity. They were naked, except for loin 
cloths, and had babies slung on their haunches. As they suckled 
their children on one side only, the result was anatomically dis 
concerting, one breast hanging down sometimes below the navel. 

The chief showed us the path where the rogue buffalo lay in 
ambush, and then prudently retired to await events. Toto had lent 
us his tracker. He carried a little pouch of ashes, and from time to 
time took a pinch and threw it into the air to ascertain the direction 
of the wind. He was not at all happy about the whole set-up. A one- 
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man dog, he had never worked before for anyone except Toto, in 
whom he had blind confidence. Guy and Girard were unknown 
quantities, and to be encumbered by a woman, armed only with a 
black box! Such a thing was unheard of. 

The path to the marigot lay downhill through tall grass. We 
walked silently, in Indian file. First the guide, then Guy and Girard. 
I brought up the rear. The grass was thick; the visibility not more 
than a few feet. Suddenly a small bird rose up on the right. The 
tracker stopped dead. It was a sure sign. Every buffalo has an 
attendant bird to rid it of vermin. (Often we would never have 
seen the animals if the birds had not betrayed their presence.) We 
halted, and Guy and Girard went on alone. I was tensely, keenly, 
aware of every grass-blade that moved. This stalking of an unseen 
enemy, and a highly dangerous one, was desperately exciting; and, 
unlike the tracker, I had blind faith in Guy. 

It had been agreed that as this was Girard's first experience of 
buffalo he should have the first shot. There was a dry crackle as the 
grass rustled. 

"Shoot!" the tracker shouted, and Girard fired instantly. 

There was the sound of a heavy fall, followed by complete silence. 
We moved forward cautiously. If the buffalo had been only 
wounded we should be at very short notice if it charged. But Girard 
had beginner's luck. A few yards from the path a red cow was 
lying on its side, dead. 

So this was buffalo! Except for the wickedly pointed horns it 
might have been an elderly brown domestic cow. The cause of 
death was at first a mystery. There was no blood or trace of a bullet 
wound. Nevertheless the tracker pronounced it to be authentically 
dead. Only when it was dragged on to the path by its tail did we 
see that the bullet had penetrated its rectum, and travelled up the 
spine to the base of its skull. 

(It was pretty, afterwards, to see Girard's indignation in camp 
that evening when faced by a solid wall of disbelief. He insisted 
on confirmation by Toto's tracker.) 

At the sight of the dead enemy the villagers took heart, and 
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came upon the scene with knives and machetes. They started to 
carve up the carcass on the spot, drooling in anticipation, while 
the children crowded round, yelping like hounds for a lump of 
the raw meat. The headman offered Girard a jar of palm-oil and 
a young pig, but he declined, asking only for the head. 

We were elated by the success of our errand of mercy. As it was 
still early we decided to go farther into the bush. After about an 
hour's march two buffalo birds got up in front of us. At the same 
moment I stepped on a dry stick. There was a crash in the under 
growth, and the sound of galloping hoofs dying rapidly away. What 
Guy said about women on safari need not be repeated. 

We returned to camp for lunch with healthy appetites. When 
we told the others of our morning's exploit nobody even pretended 
to believe us. Civility was stretched to the point of not calling us 
liars to our faces, Toto merely suggesting that if Girard was not 
actually a native of Tarascon he must have been born somewhere 
in the immediate neighbourhood. This was a joke rather near 
home, as Girard's family came from Provence. And as for me, tread 
ing on the only dry stick in that mildewed country . . . well, that 
was what happened when you took a woman shooting. But good 
humour was speedily restored by pork and beans, and we all 
laughed. Laughter and danger, coupled with ferocious appetites, 
were the key-notes of the N'Dende days. 

I was the accepted joke of the party. Every evening Toto inquired 
what the Bill of Daily Disasters was. And there was always some 
thing to tell. First of all there was the Elephant-Trap Incident. 
That caused much amusement. 

One day we were hunting in open country varied only by dwarf 
mimosa trees and an occasional tangled thicket, dense with under 
growth. Going through one of these copses the tracker warned us 
to look out for elephant traps. He led the way, his experienced eye 
studying every foot of the ground. As usual I brought up the rear. 
Guy told me explicitly to follow in his footsteps, but at a turn in 
the path my shoe-lace came undone. I stopped to tie it and for a 
moment the others were lost to sight. Hurrying to catch up, I saw 
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what looked like some suspiciously newly turned earth, and side 
stepped cautiously. The ground went from under me, and with a 
despairing yell I dropped into an elephant trap ten feet deep. For 
tunately the wooden pales were sufficiently far apart, and I was 
only wedged between two of them. The others heard me. I was 
ignominiously and with some difficulty hauled out of my hole in 
the ground. My dignity suffered, and Guy made some uncompli 
mentary remarks about people who did not look where they were 
going. 

Then there was the Broken-Bough Episode. Again I distin 
guished myself. We were on slightly raised ground when Guy 
spotted an antelope through his field-glasses. He and Girard set 
out to stalk it, and I climbed a tree to get a better view of the 
proceedings. When I was a child Rudyard Kipling called me a 
bandar (after the monkeys in The Jungle Book) because of my 
propensity for shinning up everything in sight. This time the bandar 
did not do well. The top branch was rotten and I returned with 
out ceremony to earth. But Guy, having bagged his antelope, was 
all amiability and overlooked even the fact that one of his best 
shooting stockings, which I had been wearing, was torn beyond 
repair. 

Everyone agreed that I was out of luck. First too low, and then 
too high. Toto said one should always keep one's feet on the ground 
whenever possible, but warned me to beware of banana skins. 

On another occasion, when it had been decided not to return 
to N'Dende for the midday meal, I was entrusted with the picnic 
basket on the edge of a marigot. I found a nice "big log" for us to 
sit on, but it took to its legs and waddled off into the water. Almost 
tunelessly a classic, but it sent the company into shouts of manly 
mirth. 

We had been at N*Dend< only a few days when Toto came in 
one evening, rubbing his hands in a relishing way. He had just 
been to the kitchen, and there was something very good for supper. 
Something I would like, especially ordered for me. I mistrusted the 
look in Toto's eyes and knew that I was in for something. My terror 
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of snakes being common knowledge, I hoped he was not going 
to carry out his threat of stuffed boa-constrictor: "Excellent, but it 
requires a rather big frying-pan!" 

So I was prepared for most things, but not for the roast baby 
which appeared on a wooden platter. 

"Beg pardon," Toto said, "but we have no silver dishes. But 
you asked for 'nig', and here it is." 

"It's a shame," one of the engineers said. "The one we had last 
week was bigger; there's hardly enough to go round." 

The monstrous little thing lay on its side on a bed of greenery. 
One shrivelled hand clutched a bunch of parsley. Toto picked up 
the carving-knife in a professional way. What would I prefer, arm 
or leg? I looked at Guy, but could not catch his eye. Girard was 
having some vital conversation with his neighbour. I felt myself 
turning delicately jade-green. 

I appealed to Mampouya who was standing by. "What is 
it?" 

"M'wana" said Mampouya, struggling to keep a straight face. 

Then there was an explosion of laughter, and I was reminded that 
Girard had shot a small monkey the day before. In a tempest of 
gaiety I admitted to having been thoroughly taken in, only begging 
that the horror should be removed. Everyone insisted that roast 
monkey was a delicacy of a high order, though no one seemed 
inclined to set an example. Toto complained that ladies were 
impossible to please. First they hope for "nig" in place of "monkey," 
but it's bully beef just the same; then they are given real monkey in 
place of "nig," and still they aren't content ... it was a vicious 
spiral. 

Usually the men slept after lunch. Nothing stirred during the 
midday heat. A stifling blanket of steaming, quivering air lay 
close to the sweating ground. Almost one could feel the pulse of 
the earth beat. To take out a gun would have been senseless; no 
game moved; the bush was silent and motionless during the midday 
truce. In the lull, I, the perfect wife of the pioneer, washed shirts 
and mended socks. 
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One afternoon Mampouya came to say that there was a woman 
from the bush who "had pain in her meat" ("mal dans sa viande"). 
I found an old woman shaking with fever, sweat pouring from her 
like rain down an oilskin. One hand was tied up in a rag of unspeak 
able dirtiness, and the gland under her armpit was the size of a 
golf-ball. Mampouya, translating, said she had cut her hand while 
chopping wood a few days before. I removed the "dressing," re 
vealing a deep gash where the thumb joins the finger. It was very 
noticeably septic. I gave her three aspirins, which took effect 
rapidly. It was amazing how effective they were, considering that 
she was in great pain and had been unable to sleep for two nights. 
I bathed her hand in hot water and permanganate, the only dis 
infectant I had, tidied it up a bit, and told her to come back next 
day. 

She came the following afternoon. There was no temperature, 
and the swollen gland had greatly subsided. She took two aspirins, 
enabling me to give the wound a thorough swabbing. Next day she 
came again one aspirin, and the hand healing remarkably. 

From then onwards things unspeakable came out of the bush. 
Things ulcerous, leprous, deformed, some of them dragging them 
selves on hands and knees. My slender first-aid kit was soon ex 
hausted. It was impossible to cope with so much sickness and 
disease. Toto told me that there had been a medical tour a month 
before, ambulance, doctor, the works, but not a soul was forthr 
coming for treatment. It was the same old story. Look for illness in 
a primitive country and you rarely come across it, but stay in one 
place long enough and all the misery for miles around will find its 
way to your door. Having nothing of any practical value to admin 
ister I did the next best thing. Rather than turn the people away 
with nothing I doled out calabashes of Eno's, on the principle that 
it could do no harm and might do some good. It fizzed up their 
noses, making them splutter and sneeze. It was a very potent 
medicine. When the Eno's was exhausted my last resort was 
bisurated magnesia. It was less spectacular, though one of my 
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patients told Mampouya that it was a very strong medicine and 
had spoken with his stomach all night. 

One evening it was clear that Colombani had already had too 
much to drink. He started again on the question of fetish. Guy and 
Toto were comparing notes on the Dardanelles campaign, when 
both their transports were torpedoed. Guy said that at one mo 
ment they were so short of water that they had to shave in cham 
pagne; Toto remarked that all he could remember was drinking a 
great deal of sea-water before being picked up, half drowned, on 
the beach. True, the hardships endured by officers had also been 
inconceivable. 

Colombani was not interested in the Dardanelles. He harked 
back again to his obsession, fetish. One of the engineers remarked 
casually that it seemed strange that there should not be a mission 
station in all the district, at which Colombani began to laugh. 

"Priests! What good are priests? They are no use out here. We 
do not need them, a good feticheur is worth any priest . . " And 
he told the story of a young French missionary and a witch-doctor 
"a friend of mine," he added, with unnecessary emphasis. It 
appeared that the young priest, unwise in the ways of Africa, had 
one day come across a procession, with Colombanfs friend in full 
ju-fu array leading a black goat to be sacrificed. It was broad day 
light and the priest was scandalized by such a blatant exhibition of 
heathenish practices. With what he described as an "impatient 
gesture/' he pushed the witch-doctor to one side with his right 
hand, and the man stumbled and fell. 

A few days later the priest noticed a stiffness in his right arm, 
and within a few weeks it was completely paralysed. He was in 
valided back to France, and treated for every known form of trop 
ical disease. Modern science failed to find a cure. After six months 
he returned to Gaboon to continue his work as best he could. 

"And then," Colombani continued, emptying his glass and re 
filling it, "I personally intervened and asked my friend to show 
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mercy on the poor fool . . . they met again . . . and the priest 
had a further proof of power ... in a few days he recovered the 
use of his arm. It taught him a fine lesson. Now he knows better 
than to push witch-doctors about." 

It was not so much the story itself as the tone which was offensive. 
One of the engineers, a young Breton, flushed deeply. 

"I do not like your attitude, Monsieur rAdministrateur." 

A murmur of approbation went round the table. But Colombani 
paid no attention. His eyes were even more glittery than usual. 
"Take, for example, Leopard Men . . ." he began. 

Guy interrupted him, asking whether it was true that Leopard 
Men wore gloves with claws sewn on them. 

''Bah," said Colombani, in tones of deep contempt, "gloves are 
only for novices. . . /' 

As he reached for another drink Toto snatched the bottle from 
him. ''You've had enough. You're drunk already." 

In some way I felt that Colombani was afraid of Toto. Whether 
it was the sheer brute force of the man or some other reason I could 
not tell. 

"Anyway," Toto said in a matter-of-fact tone of voice, "one thing 
is certain, all those people die mad." 

Colombani turned on him with blazing eyes. "Why do you say 
that? It's a lie, you know it is, you only say it to ... to ..." 

Guy interposed. "What can it matter to you if they die insane?" 

Colombani subsided at one. "Of course, of course, nothing at 
all." 

He passed his hands over his eyes like a man waking from a 
nightmare; then turning to me, as if to change the conversation, 
made the irrelevant remark that soon it would be full moon. 

"Madame cannot be shaken," Toto had said the first evening, 
referring to the menu. But I felt that Colombani was getting me 
down, which was bad and that he knew it, which was very much 
worse. I was thankful when everyone made an excuse to break up 
earlier than usual. Only Colombani remained alone under the 
apatam, a half-empty bottle of Pernod in front of him. 
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On entering our hut I found that the camp beds had been moved 
into the centre of the floor. Guy said that he had told Mampouya 
to make the rearrangement because of the possibility of snakes 
coming down the reed walls. This was too much. 

*Tfou didn't think of that the evening we arrived, and for nights 
you have been sleeping with your revolver under your pillow." 

For once Guy was cornered. "Colombani is a very sick man." 

"Listen," I said, "all this talk about Leopard Men . . . it's a 
mania ... he can't think of anything else. He's got Leopard 
Men on the brain. . . ." 

"Because he is one," Guy said quietly. 

It was said in a simple, matter-of-fact tone of voice, as though 
he were explaining that someone was a Freemason or a Christian 
Scientist. 

"You aren't seriously telling me ..." I began, and then stopped. 
The whole idea was too preposterous for words. People did not 
change into leopards at night. Werewolves, the terror of my child 
hood, were only legendary . . . mass hypnotism . . . fear . . . 
superstition, Frazer, The Golden Bough. ... I fairly let myself 
go. When I had finished Guy said, "You can tell he is one by his 
hands. It is difficult to explain, but the initiates, the very high 
initiates . . . their hands do change imperceptibly. You would not 
notice it if you did not know, but they become slightly like claws. 
When he spoke of only novices wearing gloves it made me look at 
his hands. He does his best to conceal them, but when he reached 
for the Pernod I understood. Do you remember Kipling's Mark 
of the Beast'? It's the same sort of thing." 

Before leaving Brazzaville I had made myself a travelling dressing- 
gown. It was white with little bunches of pink appleblossom dotted 
over it. Having bought the material I had despised myself for 
having chosen anything so childish. But it was fresh and gay, and 
Guy had commented on it favourably. Now the despised garment 
symbolized all civilization to me, everything that was clean and 
light. More than that, it represented explicitly not only civilization 
but sanity. If I were a psychiatrist I could write a paper on the 
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stabilizing effect it had upon my morale. It became a sort of talis 
man against Colombani and all the evil of Africa. 

But in spite of Colombani and his sinister influence, each day at 
N'Dend6 was one of unclouded happiness, and if the moon rose 
over what should have been starlit nights of dreams I was too fast 
asleep to notice it. 



XXI 



The Fetish. Tree 



Despite all Mampouya's care in digging out jiggers Guy and Girard 
began to have foot trouble. Although we did not know it at the 
time, both had developed streptococcic infection. A day's rest was 
decided upon, to give their feet a chance to recover. Toto an 
nounced that a "nice day on the river" was what we needed. A 
''bateau mouche" a punt on the NTanga would be the very thing. 
Toto further declared that he, too, was in need of rest and would 
come with us. 

His "bateau mouche" was a canoe hollowed from a single tree, 
a noble craft in length but narrow of beam. When it was laden 
with four of us and two paddlers we were well over the Plimsoll 
line. 

Our point of embarkation was a village stricken with sleeping 
sickness. The inhabitants lay about on the ground in the last 
stages of emaciation. The few who were not yet affected took no 
notice whatever of their dying neighbours. They seemed so com 
pletely indifferent that I asked Toto if he thought they would 
bother to bury them. Toto said "Of course not. They heave them 
into the river, and the crocodiles do the rest." It was the obvious 
solution and had not occurred to me. 

We spent a deliciously lazy day. The forest came down to the 
water's edge, and the tree-tops were full of monkeys, who followed 
the canoe, swinging from branch to branch, chattering and squab 
bling, planning something great and grand and good, done by only 

wishing they could. 
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There were fantastically lovely birds. White aigrettes, coqs de 
pagode, brilliantly coloured and believed by the natives to be 
supremely unlucky, magnificent fish-eagles. A vulture flapped over 
head, and came to rest on the branch of a dead tree. Girard put 
up his gun. 

"Do not shoot the Health Service/ 7 Toto said; "they are indis 
pensable to the communal hygiene/' 

As we paddled gently upstream I could not help contrasting 
the wretched physique of the man in front of me with the bronze 
giants who had been our paddlers on the Niger. These sub-equa- 
torials were miserable specimens of humanity. 

Monsieur Blum would not have approved of Toto. "Equality" 
and "evolution" were words which had no meaning for him. He 
had no illusions about our Black Brothers. He did not dislike them. 
He accepted them for what they were. "One mustn't be unkind, 
of course, but from time to time a kick in the pants improves their 
circulation/' 

But in a country where death from causes unknown was daily 
taken for granted, the survival of this lone white man proved that 
he had influence as well as brute force. 

The day spent on the N'Yanga was restful and enjoyable, but 
it did not satisfy the hunting instinct of the men. Next morning 
as usual we started off at dawn. It was a successful day. Guy and 
Girard each got a buffalo, but the stalk had been arduous and 
when we returned to camp both were limping badly. 

That night under the apatam the talk turned to native customs 
and beliefs. Colombani was away on inspection, so Guy and Toto 
carried on the conversation, while the engineers listened with evi 
dent interest. Guy and Toto, in their different ways, were both 
respecters of native customs. 

Guy told the story of how one day at Natitingou, when he was 
returning after a day's shooting, he came upon a procession. In 
the centre was a palanquin carried by slaves, in which was seated 
a man in ceremonial clothes surrounded by musicians and dancers. 
Guy stopped the procession and asked the reason for it. After 
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some palaver one of his men said reticently that the man in the 
palanquin was a wealthy native of Dahomey who had been living 
for several years in Nigeria. In his younger days he had made a 
death pact with one of his friends. Now word had reached him 
that his blood brother was dying. He was returning to his own land 
to fulfil his vow. 

Death pacts were forbidden by law. It was Guy's duty to arrest 
the man, put him in prison, and await instructions from Cotonou. 
Instead, he asked him to dine and spent a long and interesting 
evening with him. 

"He was a man of high culture, of an African kind . . . with 
great knowledge. . . ." 

Next morning, when the living funeral procession went on its 
way, Guy turned out the guard and presented arms. 

"But, mon Commandant" one of the engineers ventured, "if 
you had put him in prison you would have saved his life/ 7 

"No," Guy said, "he would have died anyway, but in great 
misery of spirit; as it was, he fulfilled his vow. It was better so." 

Toto agreed. 

"That's Africa for you. The law is not always just, not when it 
is applied to these people. ... To give you an example, I knew 
a man once, a good man and an excellent tracker; but he killed 
someone of his own tribe and it started a blood feud. It was in 
tenitoire milttaire. The Chef de Poste was a young lieutenant, 
with a wife and a little girl. The law was that he couldn't try the 
man himself, he had to send the case for trial to Paris ... to 
Paris! Think of it, it took months. . . ." 

The "prison" was a mud hut in which the prisoner was locked 
up at night, but during the day he worked in the garden, and made 
himself generally useful. The little girl became devoted to him. 

"Monsieur 1'Assassin became the child's nurse," Toto said; "her 
mother would not entrust her to anyone else." 

After a few months everyone in the camp had forgotten he was 
a prisoner, and M'Boko himself did not remember his crime. Then 
one day came the verdict from Paris. M'Boko had been found 
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guilty and condemned to death . . . execution to take place at 
a given date, in public, under supervision of the military authori 
ties. 

"The military authority was the kid lieutenant. I was there when 
the order arrived. He had courage, that boy; he said he was not 
going to countenance murder. He didn't mind facing a court- 
martial, but he wouldn't do it." 

That night the "prison" door was left open. In the morning 
IvfBoko reproached the sentry for neglect, saying that he might 
easily have escaped. 

"So 7 " Toto went on, "I found the solution" 

He and the lieutenant went hunting next day. As a reward to 
the prisoner for not escaping he accompanied them as tracker. 
Toto said that he was overjoyed at this proof of confidence and 
esteem. He went on ahead, and while he was intent on picking up 
a spoor they both fired simultaneously. 

"The kid was so shaky, he could not have hit a sleeping elephant 
at two yards," Toto said, "but no one knew anything about it ... 
just another hunting accident." 

Paris was officially informed that justice had been done. 

"That's Africa for you." 

There was a short silence, then Toto called, "Come here, Pou- 
poule," and we all had a last nightcap while Toto de-jiggered his 
dog. 

Two days later it became evident that exhausting tramps through 
the bush were no longer feasible. Neither Guy nor Girard could 
wear shoes. They hobbled about with bandaged feet in felt slip 
pers. Even then they would not give up. Our leave was nearly 
over, only two days remained, and they were determined to make 
the most of them. 

Walking being out of the question, it was decided to operate 
from the car, the road being so new that there was still plenty of 
game to be seen. Even buffalo had been known to cross the track, 
undeterred by the sound of an engine. Since it was to be an en- 
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tirely motorized expedition we did not take a tracker with us. Also, 
we did not intend to go far afield, and planned to return to 
N'Dende for lunch. 

All went well at first. Various birds were bagged, and a small 
antelope welcomed for the pot. We passed a few natives on the 
road, vacant, dumb, expressionless, a twilight of humanity. It was 
soon to appear that despite their apparent indifference the bush 
telegraph had at once gone into action. A few miles farther on 
we found the road blocked by a crowd of people making frantic 
signs at us to stop. A man came forward who, having worked 
on the road, spoke a little French. All the district knew we were 
hunting buffalo, and a herd of "at least seventy" had recently been 
sighted "less than half a kilometre away," It was too great a temp 
tation. Half a kilometre! Anyone could walk that, even in bedroom 
slippers. Allowing for gross exaggeration it must still be a big herd. 

We left the car by the roadside in the custody of a swarm of 
excited children, and followed the interpreter and a young man 
who had actually sighted the herd. The interpreter tried to back 
out, saying that he must watch the children who were guarding 
the car; but he was needed for translation purposes, and was, reluc 
tantly, persuaded to accompany us. 

We moved along noiselessly, without benefit of ashes to give 
us the wind. Suddenly the guide stopped dead and stood listening. 
A familiar sound came to us on the still air, the homely sound of 
ruminating cattle. A few yards ahead I saw the swish of a brown 
tail, and then all at once tie buffalo birds rose in a covey all round 
us. Intentionally or through inexperience, our guide had blundered 
into the middle of the herd. 

Guy fired first, and instantly pandemonium broke out. There 
was a sudden thunder of hoofs and a fast sequence of crashes as 
the herd broke in all directions. Then Girard fired three shots in 
quick succession and Guy another two. It was over so quickly 
that I hardly had time to take in what was happening. The heavy 
beat of hoofs grew fainter. Immediate results were gratifying. 
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There were two dead buffalo and a frothy blood spoor indicated 
that a third, hit in the lung, would not go far. The men were 
certain that there was more than one wounded animal. 

I at once went into action with the Kodak and took the tradi 
tional picture of the conquering heroes sitting astride their vic 
tims. Guy was still resting on his laurels, or, rather, on his beef, 
when there was a bellow from the rear. Guy, deaf from an excess 
of quinine, did not hear it. 

"Watch out," I yelled. "Here's another!" 

Guy jumped up just as the grass parted, and shot at almost 
point-blank range. His second buffalo dropped only a few feet 
from the first, its skull shattered by a dum-dum bullet Guy was 
beside himself with satisfaction: "This is the finest day of my life." 

All the same it had been a near thing, and it was decided that 
I should remain with the interpreter while the others went on in 
search of other wounded buffalo. I hated being left behind, but 
it was no use arguing. Guy had impressed upon me from the very 
first that strict discipline was to be the order of each day. It was 
not the moment to reason why. I watched them disappear into 
the grass with some misgiving, and then sat down on a disused 
ant-hill to await events. My companion did not look as if he were 
enjoying himself. Time passed and nothing happened. The silence 
was uncanny. Three men and an unknown number of buffalo 
were somewhere in the immediate vicinity and yet there was not 
a sound. After about a quarter of an hour I began to relax and 
wish that I had brought my sewing. Suddenly the interpreter 
seized me by the arm, pointing excitedly to a column of smoke 
ahead. The villagers, presumably to ensure better visibility, had set 
fire to the grass. 

The result was immediate. Again there was the sound of a 
cavalry charge. The herd, turned back by the fire, was heading in 
our direction. Rifle shots rang out in the distance, but the noise 
grew rapidly nearer. The interpreter, grey with fear (I had time 
to notice that) flattened himself into the ground and tried to 
make me do the same. But my every instinct rebelled against it. 
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I could not lie down and wait to be trampled on. See I must, if 
it was the last thing I did. 

There was a small tree a few yards away. I dashed for it and 
scrambled up. It was a wretched thing, scarcely more than a bush, 
and bent under my weight, but it got me a few feet off the ground 
and I could see what was happening. The buffalo were charging 
back in full force. There must have been at least thirty head. They 
left a trail behind them like the swathe cut by a reaper. They 
came on in a compact mass, straight for my tree. Slightly to my 
left I could now see Guy feverishly reloading his rifle, and Girard 
on the right, crashing his way towards the herd, shouting at the 
top of his lungs: "Madame, Madame, where are you?" 

"Here," I yelled back, wildly waving my sun-helmet. 

He saw it just in time and fired across the herd. They wheeled 
in a flash and swerved off at right-angles. From my vantage point 
I could see one wounded animal wandering dazedly in circles. Guy 
saw it too, and finished it off. 

Now that the immediate danger was past I considered my tree. 
Could it, in the event of sudden emergency, hold all three of us? 
Definitely not. So I started to come down. It was no easy matter, 
as I at once discovered when I tried to move. My providential 
refuge was a mass of thorns. Anaesthetized by fear I had not felt 
them when I dashed for safety, but now I de-crucified myself 
with difficulty. It was my right leg which had principally suffered. 
I still bear the scars. 

We gathered at the foot of the thorn. The interpreter, whom I 
had forgotten, picked himself out of the ground, and, still grey, 
came sheepishly to join us. 

Guy and Girard checked ammunition. It was far from adequate. 
Guy had two rounds left, Girard one. There was the probability 
of at least two more wounded buffalo. Guy told the interpreter 
that he must go back to the car and fetch more ammunition. He 
refused, but the guide volunteered to go. He returned after an 
hour with cartridges for the Winchester -22. 

There was nothing to be done but make for the road. The re- 
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treat was something of a nightmare. This time I did not bring 
up the rear. I walked between Guy and Girard. We halted every 
few minutes, listening intently. We were still in the elephant grass, 
and visibility was practically nil. A little wind had sprung up, which 
stirred the grass. My nerve was shaken. At the least rustle I ex 
pected a buffalo to break cover. I had the greatest faith in Guy as 
a crack shot, but that implied having something to shoot with. 
What Guy had proclaimed as the finest day of his life seemed to 
me to hold every likelihood of being our last. 

Owing to the bush fire we had to make a long detour and cross 
a swamp. It is a time-honoured custom to be ferried across streams, 
humpback, by native bearers. My sense of the ridiculous forbade 
the indignity, but Guy and Girard perched themselves happily on 
the shoulders of the staggering interpreter and the guide. I fol 
lowed, wading knee-deep, dignified and (I hoped) stately. Guy 
remonstrated and made gloomy prophecies about the effect of 
swamp water on an open wound. He also said something to the 
effect that there was "one born every minute, and they generally 
survive." He was right, as usual. 

After what seemed an interminable time we came in sight of 
the road and the dear Renault. All the village turned out to wel 
come us. The drums were throbbing and every one chanted : 
"Niama, niamal" Meat! There was plenty of it. At least four dead 
buffalo, and several more which would be left to "die on the hoof," 
as the interpreter put it. The local population was a combination 
of cowardice and greed. Meat and more meat. Days of carnivorous 
orgy lay ahead. It was an occasion for great and gluttonous rejoic 
ing. 

The first sight of the car filled me with delight; to relax in com 
fort and safety was at that moment the height of my ambition. 
It was nearing sunset and my mind began to run on food. We 
had had nothing to eat since breakfast, and, as Girard said: "Les 
emotions creusent" excitements sharpen the appetite. 

Tired but triumphant we started back to camp. Girard had 
difficulty in driving; his slippers were in tatters and his feet were 
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very painful. After a few miles the car began to slow down, the 
engine spluttered, we stopped. Girard got out and disappeared 
under the bonnet, but no amount of tinkering would get it to 
start. Guy then posed the problem, very simply, with the dip 
stick. We were out of petrol. Evidently we had driven farther 
than we had intended, and by an unforgivable oversight Girard 
had omitted to load the spare can. We debated what to do. Two 
things were quite certain: we could not remain where we were all 
night, and the men could go no farther. Guy had lost one slipper, 
and both their feet were suppurating through torn bandages. There 
was nothing to eat or drink, and nothing to keep off the evening 
dew or the mosquitoes. My leg, now that it had rested a bit, was 
getting stiff and beginning to ache. Perhaps Guy had been right 
after all about the effects of swamp water. 

Get back to camp we must, and as quickly as possible. We could 
not be more than five miles from N'Dende, possibly less. There 
was only one thing to do, though neither Guy nor Girard would 
suggest it. I volunteered to go for help. They remonstrated weakly, 
knowing that it was the only solution. They had treated me like 
a man and taken me with them against all advice. It was only 
natural that now I should pull my weight. Secretly I was pleased 
that the woman of the party should be going to the rescue of the 
men. Guy gave me the shot-gun with instructions not to fire unless 
it was really necessary. The sun was setting, and there was no 
time to delay. 

Under the stress of urgency I forgot that I had ever felt tired 
in my life. I started off down the road at a smart pace. Now that 
my leg was in motion again it ceased to trouble me. The going 
was good and I hoped to get through the forest belt before night 
fall. But I had forgotten that there is almost no twilight in the 
tropics, and before I reached the jungle the sun had already set. 
I looked back to see if the car was still in sight, but a rise in the 
ground hid it from view. 

As soon as I got among the trees I began to feel uneasy. The 
light was draining away like flood water. The expression is not 
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mine. Anyone who has read The Wind in the Widows will re 
member the terror of the Wild Wood. Soon it was nearly dark, 
but the ribbon of road showed white beneath the overhanging 
branches, and for a while I kept up a good pace. After a short 
time it was full night dark, and I had to rely on the strip of stars 
above my head to guide me. I began to wish that I had not brought 
the gun, which grew heavier and heavier. Guy's injunction to fire 
only if it were necessary rendered the thing useless. Assuming 
the necessity were to arise it would in all probability be too late. 
Unless I used it as a club. Against what? 

An old dread of the forest and the fear of the dark came creep 
ing upon me. I started to walk faster, though I could hardly see 
the road. I bumped into something which started my leg bleeding 
again. Then I came to have the feeling that I was being followed. 
I dared not look back. I knew there would be nothing to see. And 
anyway, followed by what? Leopards did not stalk their prey, they 
dropped on it from a branch, and if they missed they never made 
a second attempt. 

"Leopards of all sorts . . . every kind and variety/' . . . "You 
can tell he is one, by his hands." . . . "Everything is possible in 
this country, or almost everything." . . . "All those people die 
mad." . . . 

I pulled myself together. I was walking too fast. Whatever hap 
pened I must not break into a run. Just keep walking steadily: 
one-two, one-two, right-foot, left-foot, look where you are going 
. . . you always wanted to go for walks by yourself, well, now, my 
girl, you are. I tried to think aloud of everyday, very ordinary 
things. But the fear was steadily increasing, growing dangerously 
near to panic. Then I knew I must be nearing the Fetish Tree. 
Keep walking steadily, one-two, one-two, don't lose your head. 
This is a nightmare, soon you will waken in your room at home, 
with the morning sun streaming in at the window, and the picture 
of the little ancestor with the bunch of flowers smiling down on 
you so primly from the wall. One-two, one-two, keep walking 
steadily . . . don't run . . . there is nowhere to run to. ... 
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After a while the darkness seemed to lessen. There was a faint 
suffused radiance but no glimmer of light ahead. It was the moon 
rising above the tree-tops. I could faintly make out a bend in the 
road, and I knew that I must be abreast of the Fetish Tree. The 
silence was suddenly shattered by hideous laughter, half animal, 
half human ... or perhaps it was not laughter at all. I stopped 
dead, literally choking with fear, incapable of any movement. For 
a moment I think I was almost blind with insane terror. Then 
I remembered having heard the same noise on the NTanga two 
days before, the mating call of a chimpanzee. Fool, don't make 
an exhibition of yourself, this must have an ending, some time 
somehow! 

In retrospect the fear of the afternoon seemed childish. We 
were three then, and it was daylight, and the danger was tangible. 
Now everything was contributing to panic me. More than leopards, 
more than snakes, more than the trees and the darkness, it was 
the unimaginable terror of the unknown, the feeling of being 
utterly alone and surrounded by every form of horror. 

How long, in fact, did the nightmare last? I have no idea. Prob 
ably not more than half an hour by measure, but a lifetime in 
emotional experience. Then the trees began to thin out, and I was 
free of the forest, and only a few hundred yards from the camp. 

Soon the lights of N'Dende came into sight. Stumbling closer 
I could see the engineers, with Toto and Colombani, sitting under 
the apatam. I paused outside the circle of light to get my breath, 
uncertain whether my voice would echo to the stars or not rise 
above a whisper. I had a childish desire that no one should know 
how frightened I had been. After a few minutes, when I felt I 
was under proper control, I strolled nonchalantly into the circle 
of light and said, "Good evening, gentlemen." 

I noted with satisfaction that my voice was normal. Toto, who 
was facing me, sprang up with an oath, knocking over his chair. 

"Oh God, oh my God, what has happened?" 

I supposed he thought there had been a shooting accident, and 
I quickly reassured him. I explained what had happened. 
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"So you came alone? God Almighty!" 

Toto thrust a glass into my hand. I think he put some water 
with the whisky, but I am not sure. Judged by ordinary standards 
it would have felled a Foreign Legionary. I gulped it, annoyed to 
see that, if my voice was normal, my hands were shaking, and 
the glass rattled against my teeth. Colombani, who was watching 
me intently, noticed it. 

"And so, Madame, you were not afraid to come alone, even 
through the forest? Vous etes courageuse! 7 

He said it sneeringly, perfectly aware that I had been abjectly 
terrified. Toto did not give me time to reply. He rounded on 
Colombani and for a moment I thought he was going to hit him. 

"Of course she was frightened, anybody would have been. Me 
most of all." 

It was a lie larger than life, we all knew that Toto would have 
walked through hell and not noticed it, but my whole heart went 
out to him. To be hounded (I thought) by Colombani, to be 
badgered, in my present state, is beyond enduring. 

Shivering, I realized that my thick twill bush shirt was sweat- 
sodden. I would have liked to go to our hut to change my clothes 
and attend to my leg, but nothing, absolutely nothing, would have 
lured me away from the apatam and the light, or away from Toto, 
that tower of strength and human understanding. Toto repre 
sented Safety, a word I generally despised. But now I could have 
wept on his shoulder in gratitude for all that it implied. There 
was the sound of a car starting up. The breakdown gang was get 
ting under way. 

Thanks to the beneficial effects of alcohol, coupled with a monu 
mental corned-beef sandwich, I was sufficiently restored to tell of 
our day's adventures. Great concern was shown for Guy's and 
Girard's feet, but to have impaled oneself upon a thorn bush to 
escape from a herd of charging buffalo was a comedy of situation 
apparent to all except myself. In fact, the culminating point in 
the Bill of Daily Disasters. 
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Half an hour later the others returned, dead lame and ravenous. 
The beginning of dinner was a little strained. Guy was touchy. 
There had been a breakdown in staff-work. As leader of the party 
he should have checked petrol and ammunition, and he knew that 
Toto thought so too. Inefficiency was anathema to Guy. A scape 
goat was needed. For the second time that evening Toto came 
to the rescue. 

"You see, mon Commandant, begging your lady's pardon, none 
of this would have happened if you had not taken her with you." 

For a split second I was speechless, then I caught Toto's twin 
kling eye. And the evening ended, as always at N'Dende, in gaiety 
and perfect understanding. 

Next day was our last at N'Dend6. Toto forbore to sell watches, 
and spent most of his time with us. We talked of Trechaut. Guy 
asked if it were true that he had a fabulous horde of tusks. Toto 
said that it was so, but that he would not show them to anyone. 

"It is an obsession with him . . . he's a bit queer since the child 
died . . . but if he ever does show them to you, you can boast 
that you have seen the finest collection of ivory in all Africa." 

Our last evening was frankly gloomy. Colombani had gone off 
on some business of his own, but even without his dark presence 
nothing would make the party gay. There would be no more leave 
now, until France. Brazzaville lay ahead and I dreaded the return. 
For fourteen most blessed days I had tasted bush as a wild animal 
eats raw meat. I had clawed at it, wolfed it in great chunks, craving 
more. 

We left early next morning. Toto gave us a letter for Trechaut, 
saying, with a wink, that he did not trust the post in these parts. 
There was a lot of leave-taking. The engineers seemed really sorry 
to see us go. Even Mampouya and the cook were dejected. Cook 
had spent ten days in perfect idleness, and Mampouya confided 
to Girard that he was leaving his heart behind him. I guessed it 
was to a little wild thing with a necklace of blue beads who had 
followed him about assiduously since the day of our arrival. 
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The journey back was uneventful. As we got nearer to Brazza 
ville an invincible depression descended upon us. We all, in our 
separate ways, dreaded the return. 

That evening I wrote to my mother: "Ten unforgettable days 
have made up for two wasted years." 



XXII 



The Ivory Hut 



There was no Ekoulou at the house to welcome us. Instead, a 
strange garde opened the door. Where was Ekoulou? "Under ar 
rest." 

I wondered what crime the feckless zoli-garde-bieit-intettizent 
could have committed in our absence, and took an instant dislike 
to the new orderly, simply because he was not Ekoulou. 

Laming came in the evening to hear our news and make an un 
official report on camp occurrences. He explained how Ekoulou 
had come to be arrested. When he returned to camp he was put 
on prison duty. It was not an arduous task, consisting simply of 
standing guard in front of a wattle hut where a few offenders were 
undergoing short periods of close discipline. It conferred on Ekou 
lou a certain measure of responsibility, which Lamin6 thought 
would do him good. 

One of the prisoners was a man whose only child had recently 
died. The shock had temporarily disturbed the balance of his mind, 
and Lamine, who did not hold with psychiatry in any form, had 
clapped him into jail to cool off. Ekoulou was night sentry at the 
time. The prisoner asked to be allowed out to attend to the wants 
of nature. Ekoulou consented. A few minutes later the request 
was repeated. Ekoulou demurred, but ended by agreeing. After 
a short interval there was again the same request. The third time 
Ekoulou flafly refused. It was not laid down in regulations that 
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a prisoner could absent himself every few minutes. The man said 
that if he was not allowed out he would f kill his body/' Ekoulou 
replied that he did not care. The prisoner unwound his cummer 
bund, slung it over a cross-beam, and started to hang himself, 
while Ekoulou looked on with perfect indifference. At the critical 
moment Lamin6 came on his rounds, and Ekoulou was marched 
off to the guard-room. Later, to his great surprise, he was given 
ten days. 

So far he had served only half his sentence. I tentatively sug 
gested that perhaps five days was enough. But unfortunately Ekou 
lou had boasted when he was placed under arrest that as soon 
as Madame Commandant came back she would have him released 
at once, which made an intervention on my part impossible. So 
I had to endure the other orderly for nearly a week. "Endure" 
is the word. He was Second Trumpeter of the Garde Indigene 
Band, and Guy decided to have musical meals. Every day at lunch 
eon the "Marseillaise" blared forth, while dinner was eaten in 
silence to a mangled rendering of "God Save the King." 

A very chastened Ekoulou emerged from prison. His pride had 
suffered a severe blow. But he did not remain subdued for long. 
Soon he was back in his old form, and a couple of shopping ex 
peditions re-established his self-esteem. 

The Restes gave a party to celebrate our return. It was some 
thing in the nature of a thanksgiving ceremony. The wildest 
rumours of our adventures had reached Brazzaville. It was re 
ported that I had been mortally gored by a buffalo, and that Guy 
(or was it Girard?) had been killed trying to save me. His Ex 
cellency said that he would never have forgiven himself if there 
had been a fatal accident, and Madame Reste said that it would 
have made a very bad impression in Paris. All the ladies asked me 
if I had been bored, and the men suggested that I must have been 
frightened. Madame Mattei said that, personally, she could not 
imagine a more dreadful way of spending a holiday. I could not 
well explain to the company that I had spent an unforgettable 
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fortnight, rich in danger, and made perfect because I had got away 
from all that Brazzaville represented. 

Only one person could be told the whole story, and Trechaut 
was not there. I did not want to talk about N'Dende at all. I had 
a secret store-house of memories, and, like Trechaut's round hut, 
no one was going to cross the threshold. It was easy to change 
the conversation. No one was interested in bush or buffalo. Every 
one was eager to retail the latest gossip. So much had happened 
since we had been away. Madame Mattei promised to come and 
tell me next morning, in confidence, all the things that could not 
be mentioned in public. A treat indeed to look forward to! 

It was hard to return to the old life. Girard, the delightful com 
panion of the N'Dende days, retired into his shell and became 
once again the wooden soldier, and we saw little of him. Guy's 
general state of health caused me great anxiety. Although my leg 
mended very quickly Guy's feet did not, and the infection spread 
to his face. For weeks he was unable to shave, which was physically 
distressing and had a deplorable effect upon his morale. He would 
not allow me to look after him because of the risk of infection. 

A medical orderly came every day from the hospital, an insolent 
example of "evolution" who had acquired just enough civilization 
to make him racially conscious and bitterly anti-white. He came 
from Southern Dahomey, but when Guy spoke to him in his own 
language he affected not to understand. He hated Guy, who 
accused him of being deliberately rough when changing the dress 
ings. No one endured physical pain more stoically than Guy when 
it was unavoidable, but to have bandages torn off needlessly was 
another matter. I was never present while the dressings were being 
done. Guy said that it was quite sufficient that I should have to 
look at his face without being afflicted by the sight of his feet. 

I was on the verandah as usual one morning while Guy was 
being attended to, when suddenly there was a howl from the bed 
room, though whether of pain or fear I could not tell. Rushing in, 
I was faced by the remarkable sight of the orderly on his hands 
and knees, grovelling at Guy's feet, with his arms covering his 
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head. Guy was intoning a sort of litany and the figure on the floor 
whimpered faint responses. Then Guy stopped abruptly, and told 
him in French to get up. And while the human doormat struggled 
to its feet Guy made a sign to me to leave the room. 

As Guy was in great good-humour at luncheon I felt embold 
ened to ask him what he had done to produce such an effect. He 
reminded me that the old witch-doctor at Sakete, the one who 
had gone to him in the night and saved his life, had initiated him 
into the rites of the local cult. Practically every adult male native 
in the district belonged to it, and the orderly came from that area. 
The initiation mark was an insignificant scar just above the navel. 
Guy took a chance and pulled open the man's loose shirt. There 
was the mark, sure enough. 

"But what did you say to him?" I asked. 

"Words of power which the feticheurs say to the novices. He 
understood those all right!" Guy added with a chuckle. 

The Doormat came back in the evening. Was the Commandant 
quite comfortable, or would he like his dressings changed again? 
If he was ever needed at any hour of the day or night he only had 
to be sent for. Fire or water, death, duty, or destruction would 
not prevent his answering the summons. 

There was nothing left of the Europeanized Negro, only an 
African who had regained something of his native dignity, tend 
ing with infinite care and gentleness the feet of the Man with 
Power. 

Afterwards I said to Guy, "This is getting contagious. Don't 
ever leave me alone in a room where there is a chimney and a 
broomstick." 

A few days later Guy announced in his most matter-of-fact tone 
of voice that we were to dine with Trechaut that evening. As 
Trechaut never invited anyone I thought that I had misunder 
stood. 

"And he is going to show us his ivory." 

I was getting to know that tone of voice which concealed either 
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deep emotion or great excitement. It seemed that in the letter 
Toto had given us for Trechaut he had spoken of our great long 
ing to see his treasure. He must have reported on us very favoura 
bly to have obtained such a result. It was typical of the man that 
he had never even hinted at such a possibility. 

Trechaut lived in a rambling old bungalow down by the river, 
almost on the water's edge. To reach it, after leaving the main 
road we walked along a little path cut through the reeds, in an 
enchanted glade of glow-worms which went out as we passed. 
Trechaut was standing on the verandah, a hurricane lamp in his 
hand. Whatever Toto had said of us had had its effect, for our 
host was far friendlier than ever before. Now that he had capitu 
lated he seemed almost eager to show us his cache. Without 
entering the house he led the way up a narrow path to some higher 
ground where the vegetation had been cut back. In the centre 
of the open clearing was a circular mud hut with the usual conical 
thatched roof. Trechaut fumbled with the padlock of a rickety 
wooden door, opened it, and said: "Entrez" 

So it was true, the story of Aladdin's cave! Only instead of 
jewelled trees and sacks of gold, it was a forest of ivory. I say 
"forest" because most of the tusks met over my head. The whole 
interior of the hut was lined with ivory; there was hardly space 
to move. I heard Guy catch his breath, speechless, while Trechaut 
held up the lantern; we had been prepared for something impres 
sive, but this was beyond belief. When Toto had described it as 
"the finest collection of ivory in all Africa" I had allowed for ex 
aggeration, not understatement. 

Then Guy said: "Mon Dieu, it isn't possible." 

"You are not disappointed?" Trechaut asked, then turning to 
me: "And you, Madame?" 

I said that I could not believe what I was seeing. He seemed 
pleased. 

"Come, you must share my pleasure/' 

We went round the hut stroking the great smooth tusks. Some 
were very old, the colour of dark mahogany, some were mellow, 
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others scarcely beginning to colour. They varied in circumference, 
but they were all over five feet high. The tallest must have been 
ten feet and more. The trophies I had seen so often in England 
were negligible by comparison. Trechaut brought forward one 
of the smaller tusks. 

"This one is perfect, flawless. My favorite, I sometimes think." 

He ran his gnarled hands over the pale surface, lovingly. 

"A lot of trouble I had to go to for this beauty." He spoke of 
ivory as another man might speak of a woman. 

Then he went over to a slender tusk, the colour of old gold. "And 
almost as much for this but worth it, every bit of it, for my 
Brown One. And with a touch as gentle as ... as ..." 

Guy completed his unfinished phrase: "As gentle as a girl." The 
old man nodded. He had hesitated to put all he felt into words 
while I was there. 

When the first visual impact had worn off the atmosphere of 
the place made itself felt. Until then I had regarded Trechaut's 
refusal to show anyone the contents of the round hut as an ec 
centricity. But now I understood. It would have been unendur 
able to him to have strangers gaping, touching, weighing, estimat 
ing the worth in hard cash of what to him transcended monetary 
value, and which they could never understand. I found myself 
wincing at the bare idea of the Matteis being admitted to this 
sanctuary, and dismissed the thought as blasphemous. 

Trechaut's personality, his heart and soul and his whole life's 
work, were concentrated in this small space; and the ivory seemed 
to have absorbed something of his magnetism which made it in 
definably alive. There was a feeling of peace and fulfilment, and 
serene happiness. Instinctively we spoke in low voices, when we 
spoke at all. There was a perfect harmony among the three of 
us which made words superfluous. We stood there, marvelling, 
absorbing the feeling of the place with something like awe. 

"So here you see all my life. . . ." 

The lantern light flickered on the great tusks and they seemed 
to move in the shadows. 
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"There are times when all the things I own seem worthless . . . 
then I come out here in the evenings when the shadows begin 
to fall, you know and look at them, one by one . . " 

His voice was low and husky. He put his favourites carefully 
back in their places. It might have been obscene, or grotesque, or 
merely senile. Instead there was something deeply moving about 
this lonely old man with his harem of ivory. 

Then suddenly, as if to break the spell: "Come and have din 
ner." 

Trechaut's dining-room was also the living-room, a big untidy 
place furnished simply with native wickerwork furniture and a 
refectory table, which to judge by the ink-stains served as writing- 
table, too. There was a bookcase at one end of the room, and while 
we were waiting for dinner I glanced at its contents. Other peo 
ple's books always interest me. They reveal even more of their 
personality than their handwriting. There were few books, mostly 
paper-bound reports of annual meetings of the trading companies, 
and Government edicts. There was also a Bible, a history of Rome, 
and a complete edition of Baudelaire. All were the worse for damp 
and wear. 

On top of the bookcase was a little ivory elephant, no bigger 
than my hand; an elementary effort, touching in its simplicity. 
It seemed incongruous, with all the wealth of ivory we had just 
seen. Trechaut saw me looking at it. 

"There was made for me by a little boy ... he is dead 

now. . . ." 

Something in his voice made me turn away. I felt that I had 
inadvertently touched on something which hurt him deeply, and 
cursed myself for my clumsiness. 

Dinner was a delightful meal, served by an old man who was 
visibly upset by company. 

"I am an old bachelor, you must excuse the service. It is the 
first time for many years that I have had guests." 

I did not like to say that it was precisely that which made the 
evening so precious. 
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After dinner we sat on the verandah, smoking and drinking 
coffee. There was a gentle sound of lapping water, and the reeds 
were alive with glow-worms and fire-flies. Trechaut asked about 
our bush leave, and about Toto. We told him also about Colom- 
banL I admitted how desperately frightened I had been when I 
came back through the forest. It was so easy to talk to Trechaut, 
so natural to confide in him, knowing well that he would under 
stand. None of it seemed to him strange or exaggerated. He only 
said that Colombani must be sent home; then after a pause: "You 
should not have let your wife walk back alone, mon Comman 
dant; really, you should not have allowed it." 

For the fiist time I felt that I had, done something out of the 
ordinary. 

We stayed late into the night, talking when we felt inclined 
to, but often there were long unembarrassed silences, because we 
were friends, and there was no need for words. I remembered a 
line from the poem by the Comtesse de Noailles: "Nous naurons 
plus jamah notre dme de ce soir. . . ." It was true. We would 
never again share the precious communion of this evening. The 
spirit was completeness and fulfilment, even as it became a mem 
ory. 

When we left, Trechaut begged us not to tell anyone that we 
had been to the Ivory Hut. "You two are different . . . you under 
stand . . . but no one else ... no one else. . . " 

We were silent on the way home. Guy asked me what I was 
thinking about. 

"I am wondering which of the two, the Favourite or the Brown 
One, is in his mind the mother of the little boy who died/' 

We kept our promise. No one ever knew of our evening with 
Trechaut. He is dead now, so I feel justified in telling the story. 



XXIII 



Hill Station 



A few months after our return from N'Dende it became clear that 
Guy was heading for a nervous breakdown. He knew it himself, 
but would not admit it. 

Brazzaville was obviously going to be his last colonial post; and 
he was determined to see it through to the end. The doctors 
wanted to invalid him home, but he would not hear of it. Failing 
that, they and Reste advised Kisantu, a hill station in the Belgian 
Congo, half a day by train from Leopoldville. It was a health 
resort much frequented by the Belgians whenever they were in 
need of a change of air or a rest-cure. 

Kisantu was a convent, with a hospital annexe run by the Dames 
de Namur, a Belgian order of nuns who worked in conjunction 
with the Jesuits. When it was decided that Guy should go to 
Kisantu my heart sank. Anything to do with convents filled me 
with dread. At the age of nine I had spent a wretchedly unhappy 
year in a convent school in Kensington. Convents to me meant 
echoing corridors smelling of cabbage, and a recreation ground 
of which the focal point was a soot-begrimed statue of St Peter, 
whose big toe one was encouraged to kiss. Enforced charity by 
the confiscation of my favourite doll had given me a dislike of 
The Poor. With the bitter logic of childhood I failed to see how 
"hungry little girls" could benefit by Martha; nor, indeed, by my 
piece of knitting, which was also removed to the same end. But 
if the nuns failed to impart the spirit of Christian charity they 
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instilled a deep-seated fear of the Devil and Hell. My mother 
assured me, in vain, that the Devil did not exist, and that Hell was 
of one's own making. Twenty years in North Africa had trans 
formed my feelings towards the poor, but my aversion from con 
vents and religious orders remained the same. 

Guy was only a little better than myself, having memories of 
an unhappy childhood at a Jesuit college in Belgium. He resented, 
by reaction, any form of moral or spiritual discipline. Also, he 
hated hospitals and hospital routine. Neither of us looked forward 
to the month ahead. 

There was a car waiting for us at Kisantu station, and we drove 
up the hill under an avenue of eucalyptus trees to the convent. 
It was a two-storeyed, red brick building. Big windows opened 
on to an arcaded verandah, and it was surrounded by lawns and 
parterres of flowers. The Mother Superior, with another nun, was 
on the steps to greet us. She was portly and short-sighted, and 
I thought a little too unctuous. I did not know, then, that it was 
her way of concealing acute shyness. 

We were shown to our room, which was pleasantly large and 
light. A big mosquito-proof verandah, decorated with a variety 
of potted flowers and plants, and comfortable basket furniture, 
made a charming sitting-room; and there was a little dining-room 
adjoining. It was the off-season, and we learned with satisfaction 
that there were no other patients. I had to admit that our quarters 
were not austere, and that the corridors did not smell of cabbage. 

The first evening, however, was not a success. Guy did not take 
kindly to his new surroundings. At 6.30 p.m. a house-boy came and 
announced that dinner was served. Guy said that he had no inten 
tion of dining before 8 o'clock. The boy put the soup tureen on the 
table, saying it was the rule. Guy picked it up and hurled it, and as 
it flew into smithereens above the boy's head he fled. A few mo 
ments later the door opened, and Guy, who had another missile 
poised ready, checked himself just in time as a nun came into the 
room. She looked at Guy, at the fragments on the floor, and at the 
wall still streaming with soup, and said in a tone of voice which is 
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still with me: "Monsieur le Comte is suffering from nervous 
exhaustion?" 

No one had ever imputed, in so few words, conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman. He realized it too, and made an effort 
to regain his self-control. 

Sister Clementine was the nun who had welcomed us on our 
arrival, with the Mother Superior. She was her second-in-command 
and in charge of the nursing staff. I doubt if she had ever had a 
course in psychiatric nursing. But she did not need it. She was bora 
with an ability to handle difficult situations and an instinctive un 
derstanding of human nature, especially exasperated human na 
ture. The effect she had on Guy was astonishing. He expressed 
himself freely on the subject of conventual mealtimes, of insolent, 
mission-trained house-boys, and almost everything else he could 
think of. 

She did not interrupt him. Standing there quietly, with her 
hands upon her apron, she let him talk himself to a standstill. And 
then I do not remember how it happened suddenly they were 
both laughing and talking about soup tureens (as far as I could 
make out), and how funny they looked just sitting there, full of 
soup, and richly deserving the worst of fates for their idiotic pom 
posity, their soupfulness . . . and she sat with us while we had 
dinner, and no one appeared to notice the house-boy, who crept 
stealthily back to mop up the debris on the floor. 

A compromise was arrived at. Guy consented to dine at 7.30 p.m. 
It upset the domestic arrangements of the convent considerably, 
but peace reigned, and Guy was satisfied. (He never noticed that 
each day dinner was a little earlier. In less than a fortnight we were 
back at the 6.30 p.m. regime.) 

Next morning, while Guy rested, Sister Clementine asked me if 
I would like to see the native annexe of the hospital and meet the 
rest of the Community. While we crossed the garden (no sign of 
a statue of St Peter) I apologized for the scene of the night before, 
but Sister Clementine seemed quite unconcerned, and wondered 
why I had bothered to mention it. 
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As we were passing under some palm trees a large coconut landed 
between us. Instantly Sister Clementine was on the alert. 

"Beast!" she exclaimed, and picking up a large stone threw it 
into the palm branches. There was instant commotion, and an 
angry chattering as a large monkey slid down the tree trunk and 
made off rapidly. 

"That is the doctor's monkey/' Sister Clementine explained; "he 
is my arch-enemy, and the doctor refuses to keep him tied up." 

She aimed another missile at the retreating figure. 

"Two days ago it was rotten mangoes, now a coconut! Really it 
is too much!" 

She was flushed with indignation. 

I glanced sideways at my companion. This was something new 
in the way of nuns. Young, energetic, purposeful, utterly matter- 
of-fact, and, as I was soon to discover, with a ruthless sense of 
humour, she had nothing in common with Mother Scholastica, 
the parchment-faced viper who had presided over the classrooms 
of Kensington. Mother Scholastica, inhuman and inexorable in 
her hatred of heretics, unjust, unloving, unforgiving . . . Mother 
Scholastica who had terrorized me into sullen resentment of all my 
surroundings. 

The Kisantu Dispensaire was a very different proposition from 
our poor little welfare centre. I looked with envy at all the modern 
equipment and appliances, the laboratory, the operating theatre. 
There was a competent, adequate staff, and funds were unlimited. 
I thought of Madame Varney, striving with insufficient means, al 
most alone. We had nothing comparable with Kisantu to show on 
our side of the Congo. 

The native attendance was inevitably greater, and the big com 
pound was thronged with people. Men, women, and children 
waited their turn for medical treatment, and for the distribution 
of welfare foods and medicines which they took back to their fam 
ilies, who were either too ill, or lived too far away, to attend the 
consultation. 
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In the Babies' Room I met Sister Marie-Emma, who was in 
charge of the infant section, a young nun with a complexion of 
alabaster transparency and the eyes of a gazelle. She showed me 
her special charges, three-months-old twins whom she had found 
buried up to their necks on a narrow bush path, and over whose 
heads she had, literally, almost fallen. Twins w*ere considered un 
lucky in that region, and it was customary to bury them alive. Sis 
ter Marie-Emma dug them out, put them into her canvas bag, and 
brought them back to Kisantu. They were now a thriving pair of 
bonny babies. I congratulated her. She smiled wanly. When I got 
to know her better she frankly admitted, in all humility, that she 
had a horror of African babies because of their colour. She had an 
antipathy for black skin; she did her best to fight against it, but 
had to force herself to touch them. I asked her what she would 
rather do instead. She confessed that her ambition was to embroi 
der altar cloths. 

Walking back with Clementine I remarked how pretty Sister 
Marie-Emma was. 

"The uniform helps," she replied in the voice of an old soldier. 

If Marie-Emma was the Nun Devotional, Clementine was the 
Nun Militant. I liked them both, but Clementine was after my 
own heart. 

In the evening Ronce, the house doctor, visited us. He was an 
engaging young man with a new proud beard, and the owner of 
the monkey. The other noteworthy thing about him was that he 
was shortly to be married. His fiancee, with her parents, was due 
to arrive shortly from Belgium. Arrangements for their welcome 
entirely occupied his thoughts. 

I told him that he had nearly had a fractured skull on his con 
science, and urged him to chain up his amiable animal before his 
future wife arrived. He kughed, and said it was strange how his 
monkey could not endure Sister Clementine. She was the only per 
son it disliked. In that he was wrong. I had plenty of trouble with 
it myself in the weeks that followed. 
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Next morning there was a big bunch of exotic flowers on the 
breakfast table, and a basket of fruits, most of which were unfamil 
iar to me. 

"Mangpustinesr Guy was delighted. He had never seen them 
outside Indo-China. Sister Clementine said that they were a gift 
from Brother Gillet, the convent gardener, who hoped very much 
that Guy would visit his garden. 

Brother Gillet was a botanist and a seeker for new forms in the 
Mendelian tradition. He lived at the bottom of the hill, below the 
convent, most literally in a world of his own making. 

In the afternoon we called upon him. He was an enchanting 
person, white-bearded, with a slow voice. He wore workaday 
clothes. A rosary, peering from his pocket, was the only sign of his 
monastic calling. He showed us all over his domain. It was ground 
he had drained himself, reclaiming it yard by yard from the swamp. 
It was divided into sections. One was entirely devoted to every kind 
of cactus. He had experimented much in grafting, with fantastic 
results. The round, sea-urchin type of cactus had been stuck on 
top of long, sinewy stems, which he had arranged geometrically, 
giving the effect of a surrealist dormitory of vegetable four-post 
beds. Others had different-coloured flowers blossoming in the most 
unexpected places, and several distinct varieties sprouted at un 
imaginable angles from the same stem. Most of the growths were 
over six feet high. We wandered in a maze of extremely prickly 
confusion through an undergrowth of loofahs. 

Then there was his Arboretum, in which he had collected every 
kind of bush and shrub, for Brother Gillet had friends all over the 
world; or else he knew someone who had a friend who lived in 
Madagascar, Indo-China, India, or Peru, who sent seeds or bulbs 
or roots; and in Kisantu he knew how to coax them into life. 

In this garden of his was one corner he called "the Garden of 
Cleopatra/' Here he grew herbs and simples, fragrant and aromatic 
plants that spoke of medieval manuscripts and the forgotten for 
mulas of the decadence of Egypt, through Rome, in an unbroken 
line of monastic succession. Choosing carefully, he crushed a hand- 
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fill of green leaves in his gardener's hand. Moistened in the stream, 
they frothed like scented soap-suds. 

"Try some," he said. 'Tou will be surprised/' I did, with gratify 
ing results. Even the unnoticing Guy was moved to compliment 
me on my complexion. 

There were flowers, too, in profusion "for the chapel." But his 
real interest was more scientific than aesthetic. The nuns wanted 
flowers for the altar, but he was nearer to the earth, closely part of 
the land he had reclaimed, intensely living with it, watching it, 
experiencing it. He picked up a clod of earth and crumbled it be 
tween his fingers: ''Voyez, c'est de la bonne terre" He spoke as a 
peasant. It was good soil. 

All the nuns were devoted to him. "Dear Brother Gillet," they 
called him, and Clementine said he was a saint. Guy found great 
peace and relaxation in his garden, and we went there every after 
noon. 

I used to spend a great deal of my time with Sister Clementine. 
One morning I found her busier than usual, bustling about, flitting 
from the parlour to the kitchen, arranging flowers, hustling her 
minions. The whole convent was in a turmoil of expectation. 
Marie-Emma starched veils and aprons till they were stiff as boards. 
I asked what was the matter and was told: "Monseigneur is com 
ing to tea." 

Monsignor Verwimp was the Jesuit Bishop. I had seen him sev 
eral times at receptions at Leopoldville, where he stood second to 
the Papal Legate. His family owned some of the largest coal mines 
in Belgium; he had made over his share to his brothers and entered 
the Church. He was tall and thin, with the narrow face and deep- 
set eyes of a Flemish painting of saints. Ascetic by instinct as well 
as by training, he was austere without ostentation. 

Blunted perception, confused thought, fumbling words all 
make it difficult to convey the impact of this rare human person 
ality at first meeting. The miracle never grew less. To speak with 
him even on matters of the least consequence was to invest the 
counters of our everyday world with the likeness of Eternity, to 
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receive an immediate joy, a spiritual gift. Yet for all his spirituality 
he remained intensely human. No one could enter with greater 
understanding and sympathy into the little convent world of which 
he was the spiritual director. In spite of his immense ecclesiastical 
and political responsibilities (he was concerned in almost every 
major administrative issue which affected the Belgian Congo as a 
whole) his care for this unimportant community never failed. The 
nuns knew that no problem was too trivial, no detail too insignifi 
cant, to confide to him. 

On this first visit he asked us how we were settling down. 

"It may seem strange to you at first, but soon you will find your 
self caught up in the routine of the convent and you/' he said, 
turning to Guy, "will soon be writing little poems to the good 
sisters." 

This put the idea into Guy's head, and each day thereafter the 
incidents of everyday life were chronicled by him in bad verse, to 
the immense delight of the Community. 

Monsignor said he understood that I had unhappy memories of 
a convent in England, and he had given instructions before our 
arrival that on no account were there to be any religious discussion 
or attempts to influence. He hoped his instructions were being fol 
lowed. I assured him that they were, adding that I was making 
progress in domestic science, and Sister Clementine had broken 
down my culinary inhibitions and was teaching me to bake cakes. 

'That, 77 1 said, indicating a charred object on a plate, "is my first 
sponge cake. . . . Sister Clementine insisted that it was the Inten 
tion which counted most, and insisted on my showing it to you/' 

We agreed that there was, perhaps, room for improvement. The 
Intention had doubtless been excellent, but the result was clearly 
inedible. 

At our third or fourth meeting, I ventured to mention to Mon 
signor the sorry plight of Sister Marie-Emma, who was not happy 
in her work, although she tried very hard. 

"I suppose she wants to embroider altar cloths/ 7 

"How did you guess? 77 1 asked. 
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"They all want to embroider altar cloths/' he said with a patient 
smile. 

"Not Sister Clementine/' I differed boldly. 

"Sister Clementine is one in a thousand." 

He said he knew that Sister Marie-Emma did not like her work, 
and he would not leave her more than a few weeks longer in her 
present occupation. But there was such a thing as self-discipline, and 
she must bear it a little longer. He added that he relied on me not 
to tell her of the impending change. So as soon as he left I told 
C16mentine instead, who at once imparted the joyful information; 
all of which had, no doubt, been foreseen by Monsignor. 

Trivial and serene, the Kisantu days sped by. Guy became very 
much better, and after a while felt well enough to accept the 
Bishop's invitation to visit the Jesuit religious house at Lemfu. 



XXIV 



Jesuits 



Although Guy had a great admiration for Jesuits in general, and 
for Monsignor Verwimp in particular, he was doubtful as to how 
much education and European culture they actually succeeded in 
instilling in the natives. He was more than taken aback when Mon 
signor asked him, as we drove to the monastery, whether he would 
prefer to make a short address to the pupils in Latin or in Greek. 
Guy chose Latin; and asked, on what subject? Monsignor said on 
any subject Guy considered suitable. During the rest of the drive 
the Bishop and I carried on a conversation alone, while Guy fran 
tically concentrated on the ordeal ahead. 

The religious house at Lemfu was a magnificent establishment. 
The great copper dome of the main building was visible for miles 
around. It was the centre of a large domain, and as in medieval 
Europe the abbey lands stretched for miles. Besides the seminary 
itself there were other buildings, schools and workshops of all 
descriptions. 

Everything had been planned on a lavish scale. There was a feel 
ing of permanence and durability about the whole place, very dif 
ferent from the ramshackle mission stations of the French Congo. 
Here one felt that a definite imprint was being made; not a transi 
tory or superficial attempt to transform man and nature, but some 
thing of lasting importance and value. 

It is difficult at first, for those of us who were born without re 
ligion, or have known it only through its effect upon others, to 
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realize the vitality, the sheer almost physical force, of the Jesuit 
Order in the Belgian Congo. I can report the truth only of what 
I have experienced. No judgment, beyond that of clear human 
betterment, is involved. Expressed only in terms of social achieve 
ment, in difficult country and under an adverse sun, the work of 
the Society of Jesus in the Belgian Congo is the finest single instru 
ment for purely material good I have known; even it it is directed 
to a spiritual end. 

It was encouraging, almost exhilarating, to see just what could 
be done. Easy enough (though irrelevant) to say slightingly that 
all their magnificent accomplishment is simply the to-be-expected 
result of a highly geared organization brought to bear upon an in 
tractable problem. Vast numbers of people the world over suffer 
from malnutrition, are illiterate, have to endure every imaginable 
disease. Not a great deal is done about it. It was startling, in the 
context of our myriad-headed problem of deprived humanity, to 
see a smallish semi-private organization meet precisely that prob 
lem, on the unpromising soil and working through the poor human 
material of Equatorial Africa . . . meet it head on, and win hands 
down. 

Great credit must go to the Government of Belgium. It may be 
said that all it did was to use and sustain a magnificent instrument 
already to its hand. This administrative elite, selectively chosen, 
and disciplined through years of training under the most exacting 
scrutiny, could be, clearly enough, a superb auxiliary in the war 
against human suffering. 

The decision had to be made in the teeth of historic prejudice 
and some charges of self-advancement of the Order (which may 
once, for all I know, have been well warranted). The striking suc 
cess which justifies it is now clear for all to see. Almost casually, 
as a by-product of their concern for souls, they have created a state 
of welfare in Africa. The application of trained minds to spiritual 
ends has provided, in addition, for physical and educational better 
ment: to the point where a more-than-usually beset offshoot of the 
human race may help each other to help themselves, in an inter- 
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related pattern of cause and effect. The fact that the Jesuits will 
almost certainly get no thanks for it is immaterial. Their purpose 
will be fulfilled if they have convinced men that a choice lies be 
tween good and evil, and that a choice for good is the better bet. 
Roads, schools, welfare centres, hospitals, are relevant only in re 
lation to the final purpose of their mission: built ad majorem Dei 
gloriam ... to the greater glory of God. 

The youthful-looking, grey-bearded Prior received us, accompa 
nied by Father Denis, his Professor of Moral Philosophy and Ad 
ministrative Assistant. Father Denis, in addition, was responsible 
for teaching Classics. He and Guy instantly disappeared for a quick 
rehearsal of Guy's proposed address. When they rejoined us Guy 
seemed quite confident, and Father Denis was smiling into his 
black beard with evident amusement. He introduced Guy to his 
African audience as an old pupil of the Jesuits. Guy told me after 
wards that Father Denis had been at pains, during the preceding 
half-hour, to ensure that the "Old Boy" did not let the school 
down. In fact, there had been an intensive and gruelling refresher 
course. 

Guy made a very good speech, of which I understood hardly a 
word; but Father Denis and the others nodded approvingly, and 
the audience seemed deeply appreciative. I was unable to follow 
the theme, which started with Ulysses and worked up to St 
Ignatius of Loyola. At the end of the talk, Father Denis asked if 
anyone had any questions. I had misguidedly assumed that a well- 
trained audience had listened attentively without understanding a 
word. I had been wrong. Not only did a good many come forward, 
asking (Guy said) intelligent questions, but they asked them in 
Latin. Father Denis saw my bewilderment, and again he wore his 
amused smile. 

'You seem surprised, Madame? But Latin is no more difficult 
than any other language, i one has a little patience and knows 
how to teach/' 

If ... 

During the afternoon we were shown all over the domain. Lemfu 
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was entirely self-supporting and self-sufficing. All things needed for 
everyday life were grown, made, or assembled on the estate. Again 
I was reminded of the medieval monasteries, carrying on the great 
tradition, keeping art and culture alive in a world swamped by bar 
barism. And this was not keeping alive" only; it was imparting, 
expanding, giving out. 

Father Denis and I dropped behind the others, deep in talk. For 
the first time in nearly two years I was privileged to have a sus 
tained (and what my mother would call an "intelligent") conver 
sation with a man of immense cultural wealth and knowledge. We 
talked of everything under the Equator and much more. When we 
returned to the monastery Father Denis brought out a volume 
from the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, as there 
was something we wanted to look up. Only then did I discover that 
he spoke perfect English. 

At tea, during the course of conversation, Guy, to my horror, told 
a story which he had written to me from Dahomey, about a newly 
ordained priest who arrived in Africa straight from France, filled 
with zeal and religious ardour. He brought with him a short film 
of the life of Christ, made for a European public. He showed it in 
one of the villages in Guy's district, without having previously 
consulted his ecclesiastical superiors (or Guy). The scene of the 
Nativity caused confusion and dismay. Guy heard the story from 
his orderly, who asked him what manner of god was this, so poor 
as to be bom under an apatam among animals, when even the 
meanest villagers had trestle beds of their own. Not a very great 
god, surely. The Scourging had caused intense merriment. A white 
man tied to a post and beaten by soldiers was something entirely 
new. The appreciative audience broke into a rhythmic chorus of: 
"Beat him up, beat him up. ..." A horrified priest had switched 
off the film before it came to the Crucifixion. 

I glanced anxiously at the Bishop and Father Denis. They 
seemed neither shocked nor surprised; only agreeing that the priest 
in question was clearly unsuited to serve in the colonies. Guy as 
sured them that he had been returned to France by the next ship. 
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Late in the afternoon we drove back to Kisantu. At the sight of 
the episcopal car the natives dropped on their knees by the road 
side, and the Bishop blessed them as we passed. I was sitting be 
tween Monsignor and Guy, and was suddenly aware that Guy, too, 
was bestowing his benediction upon the populace, doing so with 
the utmost composure, as to the manner born. Monsignor noticed 
it also, and smiled, saying that a religious atmosphere could be 
very catching, but he said it looking at me. 

Guy explained that as a child he had wanted to be a priest. He 
confided this ambition to the family chaplain, who said to Guy's 
mother that he understood that her son wished to become un 
pretre. 

"A bishop, my good man," his mother had replied coldly. 

This crisp definition of status within the fold of Holy Church 
I thought to be both entertaining and instructive. It was clear if 
my husband chose to participate in the activities of the Flock, it 
could only be as Shepherd. Any needless assumption of equality 
would embarrass Sheep. (Evidently, though, something of the old 
longing remained.) 

Monsignor came often to Kisantu during our stay. Sometimes 
he would arrive unannounced, and if we were with Brother Gillet 
would join us, and the old gardener would show him with pride 
his latest graft or cutting. Monsignor looked at each new leaf and 
shoot, remembering to ask after those he had seen on the previous 
visit; and one felt, at that moment, that the progress of Brother 
Gillet's garden was more important to him than the welfare of his 
whole diocese. 

One day I asked Sister Clementine, "When everyone else suffers 
from the climate, how is it that you nuns seem to remain im 
mune?" 

I expected a *T>y the Grace of God" reply; but Clementine was, 
as usual, utterly matter-of-fact. Early to bed, early to rise, plenty of 
exercise, hard work, good food, and no alcohol . . . there was no 
mystery about it. 

"But sometimes, all the same, the climate tells." 
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She did not say that they were expecting, thit very evening, two 
nuns from up-country who were being invalided home; and who 
were not expected to reach the coast. Later, when an ambulance 
drove up to the side door, I saw, from a distance, Sister Clementine 
and another nun help out two bent figures who could scarcely 
stand, and hurry them indoors. 

Monsignor came in the evening. He spent the night at the bed 
side of the nuns. They died before morning, "blissfully serene/' 
Clementine said. 

Their deaths shook our little world; especially Marie-Emma, who 
was frail, and afraid of the climate. But that was not to be allowed. 
Death was an everyday matter, of course. The climate was an en 
emy, the nuns had died like soldiers, doing their duty. It might 
happen to anyone, at any time. That was what they were there 
for. Clementine rallied the Community. 

"And now I must go and disinfect the railway-carriage they 
travelled in ... really, as though one had nothing else to do." 

She was in her most bustling mood, always a sign of nerves. 

I said, "May I come with you, Sister? I have never disinfected a 
railway-carriage in my life. It would be an interesting experience." 

So we set off down the hill to the railway-station with the fumi 
gation outfit, and mops and disinfectant. And we mopped and 
scrubbed and fumigated that compartment until it was as clean as 
new, or cleaner. 

"It was more fun, being two," Clementine said, as we climbed 
the hill again, "and between ourselves, Sister Marie-Emma is a 
silly little thing." 

As we were leaving the outhouse where we had deposited our 
mops and pails, a bucket of vegetable parings was emptied over 
us from a tree-top. Sister C16inentine had to retire hastily to change 
for Chapel, but I waited for that monkey, and we had a few words. 
I won. 

Christmas was approaching. The nuns spent their spare time 
with tinsel and crepe paper. Much glue and ingenuity was used; 
and great secrecy prevailed. 
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Shortly before Christmas there was an epoch-making event; the 
consecration of the first African priest in the Belgian Congo. The 
ceremony took place at the great church near Kisantu. It started 
at 8 a.m. and ended at 2 o'clock. Monsignor, assisted by Father 
Denis and the Prior of Lemfu, officiated. To my embarrassment I 
found Monsignor had given instructions that I was to be placed 
not in the front row, but in front of the front row, alone. I could 
not see what the rest of the congregation was doing. I did not 
know when to stand or kneel. (There was no question of sitting, 
there was no chair.) Father Denis, bearded, like an Assyrian king 
in a gold chasuble, saw my dilemma and whenever possible made 
an almost imperceptible sign to show me what to do. As for Mon 
signor, he was oblivious of everything, rapt and intense. Sister 
Clementine had told me that he said Mass more beautifully than 
any priest she had ever known. I had only a limited experience in 
that field, but certainly I have never seen before or since anyone 
officiate with deeper feeling. Remembering the fumbling old priest 
in Kensington, with his apparently meaningless gestures and gar 
bled words, I found it hard to realize that this was the same ritual. 

If anyone had told me that one could stand or kneel for six 
hours without feeling fatigue I would not have believed it possible. 
Yet it was so. Towards the end the newly ordained priest (and he 
only) was beginning to show signs of emotional strain. 

On Christmas Eve the whole Community was invited to Dr 
Ronce's bungalow. He put through a telephone call to his fianc6e 
in Brussels, and the nuns stood round, listening eagerly, as the 
connection was made. There was something rather disturbing and 
unsettling in this immediate link with Belgium. Marie-Emma wept 
openly, even Sister Clementine looked steadfastly in another di 
rection. Home was so remote and unattainable, almost certainly 
several persons present would never see it again; and yet, there 
were the voices on the Brussels exchange, filling the room. Through 
the open windows the coconut palms stood out sharp and black 
against a full moon. 
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It required Midnight Mass to readjust emotions. The church 
was packed, and the native population overflowed and knelt on the 
steps outside, and the women, still kneeling, continued to suckle 
their babies. The singing was impressive. "Adeste Fideles" broke 
forth. Not the little meagre chant of the average Midnight Mass 
in England, but a full-throated, breath-taking paean of faith and 
joy. I glanced round at the congregation. "O come all ye faith 
ful ..." I had never thought well of Christianized natives, always 
dismissing them as self-seeking, hypocritical, cowardly . . . now I 
had doubts. 

Back at the convent we all gathered to admire Marie-Emma's 
arrangement of the crib, featuring a very large star, and a tinsel- 
bedecked manger in which lay a tooth-paste-pink baby doll. It was 
very pretty. We admired it extravagantly. 

It was nearly time for us to leave Kisantu, and I began to feel 
like Ruth Draper's child at the party: *Tou didn't want to come, 
you didn't want to stay, and now you don't want to go." Monsi- 
gnor was right when he said that we would get caught up in the 
everyday routine of conventual life. I had absolutely no desire to 
return to Brazzaville and the outside world. 

The nuns provided us with cakes and buns for the journey, as 
for a school feast. Brother Gillet sent a bouquet fit for a queen; 
but I was sad at leaving. Clementine, very brisk and bustling, su 
pervised the loading of our luggage on to the car which was to take 
us to the station, and then, when all was ready, said, "Partez vite, 
maintenant" go quickly and did not wait to see us drive away. 

Later, on the day before we left Brazzaville, Guy and the Com 
mandant de 1'Air took one of the few bombers we possessed, flew 
it, without permission, over Belgian territory, and dive-bombed 
Kisantu. They bombed the convent at tree-top level with boxes of 
sweets and chocolates, and bunches of flowers. All the nuns rushed 
out on to the lawns, waving excitedly. Guy said that he distinctly 
saw Sister Clementine wresting a box of chocolates from the doc 
tor's monkey. 
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Those weeb spent in the Belgian Congo gave Guy back enough 
health to enable him to carry on his work for the time that re 
mained. But for me it did more. It wiped out a grim childhood 
memory. Sister Clementine had replaced Mother Scholastica in 
my conception of nuns. Kisantu had effaced Kensington. 
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A Baby Vanishes 



The only pleasant thing about my return to Brazzaville lay in my 
work for the Berceau Congolais. Madame Varney welcomed me 
with a warmth of genuine affection. A few days after our return I 
went over to the Dispensaire and found her looking ill, shaking 
with fever, and quite unfit for work. It was pre-natal consultation 
day and there was a big attendance. I implored her to go home, 
saying that I would take over. It did not matter for once who was 
in charge, so long as there was someone who appeared to be com 
petent. The main thing was that women who had come miles for 
treatment should not be turned away because there was no one to 
attend them. 

Madame Varney gave me the consultation register. There were 
three categories: B.C.B. (bruits du coeur bons), B.C.F. (bruits du 
cozur foibles), and B.C.N.P. (bruits du c&ur non pergus) in 
other words, heart-beats good, faint, or undetected. Then she 
handed me the stethoscope, apologized for what was not her fault, 
and left me to a consulting-room full of expectant mothers. 

Tembo, the medical orderly, grinned widely as I set to work. He 
was fully aware that I did not know the job. But I was conscien 
tious in my ignorance. I laid my victims out on the examination 
table, prodded their abdomens (very discreetly), and listened with 
professional gravity through the stethoscope. In every case I marked 
lightly in pencil "B.C.N.P." There was only one instance when I 
quite clearly detected a double heart-beat. Twins, I inferred tri 
umphantly, and wrote it in ink. 
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When Madame Varney saw my report we laughed a lot. Of 
course my diagnosis was wrong in every case, and in due course all 
my undetected heart-beats were born alive. My presumed twins 
turned out to be a fine baby girl, a prize infant for the country and a 
credit to our pre-natal care. Her parents were fervent Christians, and 
in my honour the child was christened Marie Marguerite. She was 
soon the show baby of the Dispensaire. Her weight sheet showed a 
steady progress. She started teething at seven months, which was 
rare in the Congo. The parents doted on her. She was the only 
surviving child of many, the others all having died through neglect 
or disease. Her father, who was a gardener at the Mission, said 
that God and the Government had given him a beautiful child. 
The mother was intelligent, and anxious to learn all we could teach 
her about infant welfare. Marie Marguerite had a few set-backs 
owing to teething, but as a general rule her health was eminently 
satisfactory. 

There was one of the usual grey evenings at the Residency, and 
as we emerged from the cinema Ekoulou brought me a note. It 
was from Madame Varney, full of apologies for disturbing me and 
so on, but Marie Marguerite was suddenly very ill, so ill that she 
could not be moved. Madame Vamey did not know what the 
matter was, but intended to spend the night in the hut, and could 
I possibly come, as her husband was on night duty and did not 
want her to be alone in a native village. There was no one else she 
could appeal to, and again a thousand apologies. 

Guy was talking to Trechaut. I showed them the note and said 
that I felt I ought to go. Guy did not approve, and asked Trechaut 
what he thought. Trechaut hesitated, and then said that I had 
better go, but on one condition. If the child died we must both 
return at once. There was no time for an explanation. I cornered 
His Excellency, and, briefly explaining the situation, asked if I 
could have the car for half an hour. He murmured something 
about "admirable devotion" and, of course, the car was mine for 
as long as I wished. 

I went home, changed from my evening dress into a cotton 
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frock, and directed the chauffeur to the outskirts of Ba-Congo. I 
found the hut without difficulty. I had been there several times 
before. We often used to stop there for a few minutes when we 
returned from leper-seeking, to talk to the parents and their neigh 
bours and play with the baby. Madame Varney was standing at the 
entrance. She had arrived by bicycle an hour before and was anx 
iously waiting for my arrival. 

"Thank God you were able to come " 

We watched the car turn and waited until the headlights disap 
peared. Then we went into the little compound. Marie Margue 
rite's parents were squatting before the embers of a fire, smoking 
clay pipes. They did not move and scarcely returned my greeting. 

"They do not seem very pleased to see us," I remarked. 

Madame Varney said that had also been her impression when 
she arrived. We went into the hut. Marie Marguerite lay in a little 
hammock slung between two crossbeams. Her eyes were closed 
and she was breathing heavily. 

"Her temperature is 103 degrees and I don't know what is the 
cause. Tomorrow we must get her to hospital." 

The hut had no furniture except two cane chairs and a wooden 
table. We put the lamp on the floor so that the light would not 
be in the baby's eyes, and agreed to take turns watching her. Mad 
ame Varney was worn out, recovering from another bout of ma 
laria. I took first watch. Soon she had fallen asleep, bolt upright in 
the uncomfortable little chair. Looking at her again I noticed how 
pale and ill she was. In Man the Unknown, Alexis Carrel, writing 
as a doctor, says: "No act of service to humankind is good unless 
the giver gives his heart as well." Madame Varney had dedicated 
her life to her work, but nobody in Government House circles cared 
to realize it. 

No one stirred outside in the compound. Marie Marguerite's 
parents had fallen asleep. I must have dozed off also. A dog howled 
in the near-by bush, or it may have been a jackal. I jerked myself 
guiltily awake, and Madame Varney woke up with a start. Instinc 
tively and with one accord we went across to the cradle. 
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Marie Marguerite was dead. There was no question about it. I 
was forcibly reminded of Anatole France's description of a child 
who had died of meningitis: "La tete creusait I'oreiller Sun poids 
enorme" Her head seemed to sink into the pillow of its own 
weight. 

Madame Varney crossed herself and drew the cotton sheet over 
the little face. Then we went outside to tell the parents. The com 
pound was deserted and a great silence reigned. It was still dark, 
and a chilly mist rose up from the river. I shivered and wished I had 
brought a sweater. 

Now that the child was dead we hung the lantern on a hook in 
the roof. It cast weird shadows round the hut. We did not talk 
much. There was little to say and the atmosphere was oppressive. 
I reproached myself for not having rushed the child to hospital as 
soon as I had arrived in the car, but the idea had not occurred to 
me at the time. 

As dawn was breaking we agreed that Madame Varney should 
go ahead, call at the house and tell Guy what had happened, and 
on her way home inform Sister Monica at the hospital and ask 
her to come as quickly as possible and arrange for burial. 

So in the first greyness of dawn Madame Varney set off on her 
bicycle and I remained alone in the empty hut. With the growing 
light I blew out the lamp. Now that Marie Marguerite was dead I 
could not bear to look at the hammock. The silence was uncanny. 
There was no sign of life in the village, although usually at first 
light people went out to work in the manioc plantations. 

"If the child dies you must return at once." 

Trechaut's words came back to me as a warning. But it seemed 
unnatural to leave the little body alone and unattended. After all, 
I had been her godmother, and Sister Monica would arrive soon. 
All the same I began to wish I was not alone. Where were the 
parents? Where were the neighbours? Why had Trechaut insisted 
on "leaving at once"? Why did he suppose, even, that the child 
would die? True, death in the tropics was so frequent and sudden 
that it became almost natural to expect the worst at the first sign 
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of illness. ... I started to pace up and down, feeling increasingly 
uneasy. 

The situation was put an end to by the unexpected appearance 
of Ekoulou. 

"Come/' he said with great urgency, "the Commandant says 
that you are to come at once/ 7 

He was breathless, as though he had been running. Reassured by 
a human presence I said that I was waiting for Sister Monica, then 
I would go. 

"No/' Ekoulou, "it's an order." I calculated that Sister Monica 
could not be more than ten minutes at most. 

"Is the Commandant ill?" I asked, but Ekoulou only repeated 
doggedly, "He says you are to come at once/' 

I noticed that he was wearing his regulation dirk, a thing he 
never did except on parade. 

"Come," he insisted. 

Reluctantly, but with secret relief, I left the hut. I had not 
known before that Ekoulou, a dozy idle man if ever there was one, 
could walk so fast. Generally he sauntered along, hands on hips, 
but now he was striding out like a guardsman and I had difficulty 
in keeping up with him. We passed a few villagers on the way. 
They had the same expression I had noticed on the faces of Band- 
zoozi's village people when we returned in search of her; closed, 
hostile, and slightly mocking. 

When we arrived, panting, at the house, Guy was in the bath 
room shaving. He called out: "Oh, there you are. Good." There 
was evident relief in his voice. But by breakfast-time the relief had 
worn off and he was thoroughly bad-tempered. Why hadn't I fol 
lowed Trechaut's injunctions? If only I would do what I was told, 
instead of causing him a great deal of worry by getting mixed up 
with things I could not understand . . . and a great deal more on 
the same theme. 

"If only," I began, "someone would explain things to me, instead 
of treating me like a mental defective" 

Guy cut short the argument by hurrying off to the office. I spent 
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the greater part of the morning polishing Legba with more than 
usually loving care. 

In the afternoon Madame Varney came. She was even paler than 
usual. She had just been to the hospital to see Sister Monica and 
find out what arrangements had been made for the funeral. 

"When Sister Monica arrived at the hut there was no sign of 
Marie Marguerite. The body had vanished, and the parents were 
nowhere to be found." 

Guy came back in the evening, very tired. It was not the moment 
to tell him the end of the Marie Marguerite story. 

It was once more the most trying time of year, the end of the 
dry season. Every evening the sky was copper-coloured and mur 
derous, but nothing happened. We waited for the great rains. The 
air was charged with electricity, which told badly on all our nerves. 
I once or twice thought of mentioning the Marie Marguerite end 
ing, but decided it was better not to. I could wait. Sooner or later 
I would get the explanation. As usual, it came from Trechaut. 

I met him quite unexpectedly one day during my morning walk. 
Generally I had stayed on the high ground above the river, but 
since the death of the child I hated the Ba-Congo district, and as 
I knew every path so well it had become intolerably boring. The 
plain was newer ground. I told Trechaut the end of the story. He 
knew it already from native sources. He said that he was pleased at 
our meeting as he wanted to talk to me. I made a sign to Ekoulou, 
who dropped behind out of earshot. 

We walked under an avenue of old mango trees which had been 
planted by the Portuguese long before the French settlers came. 
It bordered the Congo and was cool and restful. Under the thick, 
dark-green foliage sun-helmets could be dispensed with. 

"I never thought she would die," I said. 

"I was afraid she would," he answered. 

"Why?" 

Trechaut smiled his wise old smile. 

"Do you remember what I said about Bandzoozi? I told you 
then not to interfere with native customs." 
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I said that we had not interfered with anything. "We aren't 
missionaries. Madame Vamey and I are not concerned with their 
spiritual welfare, only with their physical well-being." 

"Precisely," Trechaut said. "It is not a good thing that a fine 
baby should be born thanks to white medicine, especially if the 
parents are Christians, but if the fine baby dies suddenly and inex 
plicably, that is a matter which other people can take credit for." 

"Admitting that the 'other people/ whoever they may be, caused 
the death of the child, why remove the body? Isn't death enough?" 

"Death? It is only a preliminary. Heart, brain, liver, all have 
valuable properties. Nothing is wasted in Africa. When I told you 
to leave as soon as the baby died it was because I guessed what 
was going to happen. You see," he went on almost sadly, "I have 
lived here too long for anything to surprise or disgust me . . . but 
you are so new to it all you would have had to be got out of the 
way, somehow." 

"We ought to have taken her to hospital at once," I said with 
bitter regret. 

"It would have made no difference; she would have died just 
the same." 

"But they would not have had her body." 

Trechaut looked at me pityingly. "So you really believe that! My 
poor young friend . . ." 

We had come to the end of the mango avenue and walked back 
again. 

'Tou and Madame Varney with your clime are playing a game 
of life and death against an unseen enemy. You may seem to win 
at times, but believe me you are on the losing side." 

And I knew he was right. 

"If you have any more prize babies," Trechaut went on, "it 
would be a kindness to turn them away. They would stand a better 
chance of survival." 

It was hard hearing, the harder because coming from Trechaut 
I knew it was true. Suddenly I lost control. 

"I hate this country," I burst out, "hate and loathe it. Let the 
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beastly natives eat each other, or rot, for all I care. Why should 
people like Madame Vamey kill themselves trying to improve the 
living conditions of a lot of morons? If the Germans want colonies 
I wish them this one with all my heart. Thank God it won't be 
long now. I count the weeks till we go away. . . ." 

"You do not hate the country/' Trechaut said soothingly, '"but 
you are afraid of it, and that is when it becomes dangerous. You 
asked me once why Lavoine was immune to everything. That is 
because Toto has never been afraid of anything in his life. When 
you said that you felt he was a tower of strength you were right. He 
is made of asbestos. No vibrations get through . . . but with you 
they obviously do." 

"Meaning?" 

"That, for instance, you are affected by their dramming. I no 
ticed that at the Quatorze Juillet So you have a point of contact. 
In some respects you vibrate on the same plane. Toto is no more 
moved by tom-toms than he would be by a barrel-organ. You see, 
Madame I'm sorry to say it but it is easier to shin up a palm tree 
than it is to climb down. I have known many a white man go na 
tive, but I have yet to see a native go white." 

Ekoulou had given up following us. He sat resignedly on a tree- 
trunk, nursing my sun-helmet. Now that I had Trechaut to myself 
I was determined to clear up as many as possible of my unformu- 
lated fears and suppressed questionings, as there might never be 
another opportunity. I complained that Guy, who knew so much, 
would not tell me anything or at least would do so only if he 
could not avoid it, as in the cases of Colombani or the medical 
orderly. I was treated like a child who must not be told ghost stories 
because it might be frightened at night. 

Trechaut said, "Your husband is quite right. He does not want 
you to get mixed up in it all. It is better not to know." 

I protested that safety lay in knowledge. Trechaut disagreed. 
"Not where fetish is concerned." 

I said that whether one knew or not, one came up against it in 
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daily life. It seemed as inevitable as the jiggers at N'Dende. But 
Trechaut insisted that the less one knew the better. 

"Do you consider Colombani a good example of 'Knowledge'?" 
He paused a moment, then added, "I suppose you have heard 
what happened to him?" 

I had not. 

"A few weeks ago a missionary found him wandering about the 
bush, raving mad. He has been shipped back to France in a strait- 
jacket." 

It was a conclusive argument. I could find nothing to say. 

I walked home feeling very much better. Trechaut, wise old man, 
without explaining anything had made everything clearer. 

In the evening the storm broke, glorious and devastating, with 
almost ceaseless lightning and torrential rain. Great gales roared 
down upon Brazzaville from across the empty horizons of the 
Equator. Thousands of miles of swamp and forest were cleansed 
by the wind. I began to feel that I could in freedom breathe once 
more. 

And it rained, and rained, and rained. 



XXVI 



Jackal Calling 



Niama had reached maturity a magnificent animal, the size of 
a young fox. Although we still played hide-and-seek, he had not 
the same enthusiasm. Sometimes in the middle of a game he 
would stop, and sniff the air, and whine. Mangoes were out of 
season, but faithful Cooking Pot plied him with bananas. Niama 
nibbled a little and Marmite ate the remains. M'Bata, watching 
us one evening from the cook-house door, said, "Niama will go 
for bush soon/' 

Because he became increasingly restless at sunset I shut him 
up before dusk. He was adult now, and the bush was calling to 
him, bush and the time for mating. M'Bata was right. Niama was 
craving to go. 

When he outgrew his puppy collar I had replaced it by a red 
leather one with little bells. Madame Mattei thought it a charm 
ing idea, and bought one like it for Nono. Madame Reste was 
delighted, and Nono tinkled happily all over the Residency. At 
first Niama did not take very kindly to the musical necklace, but 
after a while he grew accustomed to it and endured it without 
resentment. 

The Matteis came earlier than usual one evening for the 
daily drive. They had an Inspector of Works with them and 
wanted to see how the road was progressing beyond the Djou6 
bridge. I told Marmite to put Niama back in his house, our 
game being over for the day. On the steps of the verandah I 
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turned bade to give him a farewell pat, and suddenly had the 
instinctive feeling that I should never see him again. 

It was dark when the Matteis brought me back. Guy was still 
in the office, and from the kitchen there came the sound of 
angry voices and uncontrollable sobbing not the high-pitched, 
feminine kind, but the deep, retching sob of a man. Then 
Ekoulou's voice said, "Move, you swine/ 7 in the tone of a sergeant- 
major. Marmite was practically thrown into the living-room. 
M'Bata and Andre stood in the doorway. Ekoulou held Cooking 
Pot (who was sobbing and quite inarticulate) by the shoulder. 
The zoli-garde-bien-intellizent glowed with self-importance. 

"This pig of a fool, he did not obey orders ... he went on 
playing with Niama after you left. Niama ran out of the garden, 
down the ravine . . . now he has gone for bush ... all because 
this pig did not obey orders. . . " 

Not that obeying orders was Ekoulou's strong point. I looked 
at Marmite, at the poor dumb face convulsed with fear and 
misery, and could not find it in my heart to be angry. M'Bata 
was watching. I remembered his expression of wild hatred when 
he had looked at Boni after we had discovered Coco's body, but 
now there was only a great pity in his eyes. Ekoulou, looking at 
Marmite, asked hopefully, "Shall I give him a good hiding?" 
He was like a dog which self-righteously wags its tail when its 
fellow takes a beating. 

"When Niama is hungry he will come back, won't he, M'Bata?" 
I said, disregarding Ekoulou; and M'Bata, looking me straight in 
the eye, said that of course he would come back. We both knew 
that we were lying, and that Niama had gone for ever, but we 
had a tacit desire to give poor broken-hearted Cooking Pot a ray 
of hope. Greatly to Ekoulou's disappointment, instead of ordering 
corporal punishment I went to the sideboard and poured Cooking 
Pot a generous tot of rum. 

When Madame Mattei heard of Niama's escape she was politely 
sympathetic, although she did not hold with jackals herself. 

"They are dirty beasts," her husband said, "but as you are Eng- 
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lish that won't bother you," I was not certain whether he was 
implying that as a nation we had an affinity with jackals, or merely 
that the English were notoriously foolishly fond of animals. I took 
the uncharitable view. 

Every evening Marmite went with Niama's food bowl to the 
edge of the ravine. M'Bata made particularly pungent food which 
must have been scented by every animal for a mile around. He 
sat there till it was dark, whistling and making the little grunty 
noises which Niama understood, hoping that he would come back, 
]tist once, so that he could get the collar off the tinkling collar 
which would prevent his hunting and mating, which marked him 
down as a target for man and beast. I walked up and down the 
ravine, hoping against hope that if he were anywhere near by he 
might be moved to play hide-and-seek in freedom. I, too, longed 
to get his collar off. Apart from any other consideration, I was 
afraid that he would get entangled in it among the bushes and 
strangle himself. 

I tramped the bush, notifying all the villages that a substantial 
reward awaited anybody who had seen or heard of a niama with 
bells. Abou Bekkr and Hamza spread the news among the Hausas, 
and the Garde Indigene were informed. The whole district knew 
that a highly valuable jackal was missing. But all was of no avail. 
After a month the time came for giving up. Cooking Pot went 
about his duties, the living embodiment of inarticulate grief. But 
the door of the Dar-el-Dib was always left open. 

There was a slight diversion shortly after Niama's disappearance 
in the form of an outbreak of yellow fever. "Outbreak" is hardly 
the word there were only two cases, but as they both proved 
fatal, it was always referred to as the Epidemic. Yellow fever was 
a novelty. Although we rejoiced in almost every form of tropical 
disease, the scourge of the West Coast had so far been unknown 
in the Middle Congo. But with the advent of the air service from 
Dakar there was now danger of the planes harbouring the 
Stegomyia mosquito. 
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Panic descended upon the white population. The open-air cin 
ema was closed and the cafes deserted. All communication with 
our Belgian neighbours ceased. People barricaded themselves be 
hind mosquito nets, and yellow fever was the prevailing topic of 
conversation. Everyone thought they felt the symptoms, and every 
one was sure that they had seen Stegpmyia. There was an urgent 
appeal to the Pasteur Institute in Tunis (why Tunis, I never under 
stood) for serum. But as inoculation was not compulsory Guy and 
I decided to wait and see if the epidemic spread. People held up 
their hands in horror, but events proved that we were right. The 
serum had not been kept at the correct temperature in transit, with 
the result that it went bad, and everyone who had been inoculated 
became extremely ill. After a fortnight the health authorities de 
clared all danger past and life returned to normal. 

General Rouais' term in command of the Regular troops was 
up. Owing to the bad feeling that prevailed between the Regular 
Army and the Cabinet Militaire we had not fraternized, and after 
the regulation calls had been made we met only on official occa 
sions. His successor showed a marked inclination to bury the 
hatchet. He took up his appointment complete with wife and five 
pretty daughters. Madame la Generale was a great poultry-fancier 
and brought with her from France a consignment of white Leg 
horns. She was full of theories about acclimatization. The local 
hens roosted in the trees, relatively safe from nocturnal enemies, 
but Madame la Gen^rale's elegant fowls were housed in coops 
specially designed in Paris. They were impressive structures, damp- 
proof, snake- and rat-proof, in fact proof against everything. They 
were ideal for the tropics. We were all invited to admire the in 
genuity of the arrangements. 

Madame la Generale was outspoken by nature and devoid of 
guile. She did not like dogs, especially small, white, fluffy dogs 
that yapped. She told Madame Reste so, in the presence of Nono. 
Madame Reste, not to be outdone in frankness, expressed her 
horror of chickens, and of white Leghorns in particular. Two 
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camps were instantly created and Brazzaville was divided between 
the canine versus poultry schools of thought. The Government 
House set sided loyally with Nono, while the military element 
took to rearing chickens with martial ardour. I kept a foot in both 
camps. I did not care for hens, but Guy was a soldier. 

Madame la Generate entertained a good deal, three of her 
daughters being of marriageable age. She inaugurated a new form 
of hospitality by giving afternoon parties in her summer-house 
overlooking the river. The ladies were invited to bring their needle 
work. Personally I found it an agreeable innovation. The garden 
was prettily laid out, there was a pleasant view across the Congo, 
and as long as I had something to do with my hands I was not in 
danger of dozing off. Petit-point by day replaced the crystal ear 
rings of the evening gatherings. 

One afternoon our hostess greeted us in a state of great distress. 
The night before there had been a drama in the hen-house. A dog 
had somehow contrived to force the defences, had killed one of 
the precious Leghorns and carried off another. Furthermore, she 
knew whose dog had done it. The sentry on duty had distinctly 
heard a tinkling of bells. So far as Madame la G&i6rale knew 
there was only one dog in Brazzaville which had a collar with 
bells. She looked defiantly at the ladies of the Residency. I glanced 
at Madame Mattei, who was sitting next to me, and bent lower 
over my petit-point. 

We knew that Nono was incapable of such depredations. He 
never stirred from Government House and always slept on Mad 
ame Reste's bed. The Canine Club rose as one in defence of 
Nono. Never was there such a united front. I tentatively suggested 
that the sentry must have been mistaken about bells, or if he had 
heard bells they were in no way connected with the author of the 
crime. There were so many strange noises in the African night 
After dark natives were inclined to imagine things. Madame la 
G6n6rale indignantly denied that the sentry could be an unreliable 
witness. Perhaps, if he had been a Garde Indigene (she knew the 
story about Ekodou and tie White Devil) but not a Regularl 
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I felt the honour of my husband's command to be at stake but 
did not think it the moment to take up the challenge. 

Madame Mattel dropped me home. 

"Well, your Niama seems to be doing all right!" 

I assured her that such an idea was out of the question. I was 
terrified that she would tell the story as a good joke, and that 
Madame la G6nerale would get to hear of it. Then traps would 
be set; and if Niama, emboldened by his first success, returned, 
it would be the end of him. 

A few weeks later the hen-coops were raided again, this time 
on a large scale. To judge by the pad marks there was one biggish 
dog, accompanied by a smaller one and a litter of puppies! It 
was a holocaust of Leghorns, a veritable massacre. Only a few sur 
vived. This time Nono was definitely vindicated, although the 
sentry still maintained that he had heard the sound of bells. 

"That soldier seems to be hearing things, 77 Madame Mattei said. 

Even Madame la G&ierale's faith was shaken. The sentry was 
accused of possessing a vivid imagination, and sent to the infirmary 
for a medical report. 

I condoled most earnestly, begging Madame la Gen6rale not to 
be discouraged by this first set-back, even urging her to send for 
bigger and better chickens from France. But she was inconsolable. 
Her heart was broken, and her spirit crushed beneath a heap of 
bloodstained feathers. 

Cooking Pot was happy once more. He knew that he would 
never see Niama again, he was reconciled to that, and nothing 
would ever be quite the same. But Niama, his Niama, was alive 
and thriving, rearing a family, all doing well. 



XXVII 



Over My Shoulder 



Most of us commonly wear our surroundings as we do our clothes; 
they become to us almost an extension of personality, part of our 
selves. When departure is near we no longer identify ourselves with 
this place, these people; withdrawal begins, separation has set in; 
already, dear and familiar things are looked at with surprise, almost 
through strangers 7 eyes. 

Guy and I were to leave Brazzaville in two months 7 time, when 
the term of his appointment would end. It would coincide with 
the farthest limit of his endurance. To carry on was now a daily 
miracle of physical and mental reserves spent to exhaustion under 
a driving will. On myself the climate told mainly in terms of emo 
tional instability, fugitive rages and witless tears. Now that Niama 
was no longer there, bkck depression came over me each evening 
at playtime. I walked in the bush less often, less widely: to make 
the smallest plan required conscious effort. 

The stage was emptying. The Nicholsons had been posted on 
promotion to Elisabethville, and I had no other close friends on 
the Belgian side. The strange death of Marie Marguerite had 
shaken me more than I cared to admit. At the Dispensaire there 
was no one, now, in whom I took any close personal interest. 
Only Angelo remained, a perpetual joy but a great source of anx 
iety. 

"If you have any more prize specimens . . " Trechaut had said, 
after Marie Marguerite died. No one could call Angelo that; but 
I loved him dearly. Even that might be enough. 
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Everything about the county seemed to me increasingly hostile. 
I felt that I was developing a persecution mania. As the time drew 
near the longing to leave became an obsession. It was not a long 
ing for Europe (that I have never had), but a homesickness for 
North Africa. Latent for two years, it had become increasingly 
urgent. I longed for the desert winds and blinding sun, for tie 
smell of dust and the blended fragrance of coffee and jasmin and 
goats which pervades the Arab villages at sunset, when the cooking 
pots are simmering and the flocks are driven home. Above all, I 
wanted to get away from this opalescent haze, the mildew, and 
the perpetual stench of rotting vegetation. 

We were due to leave in March, almost two years to the day 
since our arrival at Pointe Noire. Even the ship was the same. 
Reste was prolonging his tenure of office for another year. It was 
his last colonial appointment and he was making the most of it. 
Girard was leaving with us, and we were also taking Laming. He 
had another two months to serve, but there could be no question 
of leaving him behind. He had made too many enemies after the 
death of Khamis, and with Guy and Girard leaving the old soldier 
would have stood a poor chance. 

There remained the disposal of staff. Andr6 would easily find 
employment, and Ekoulou would return to the Garde Indigene. 
But M'Bata was a problem. How were we to find a confirmed 
bachelor to engage him? I could think of no one who might not 
sooner or later commit matrimony. I asked Trechaut if he knew 
of anyone who could satisfy M'Bata's requirements. He volun 
teered to take M'Bata himself, saying that his own cook was 
getting very old and ought to be retired and that he was becoming 
a little tired of food which had tasted exactly the same for thirty 
years . . . and would I like a solemn undertaking regarding matri 
mony? M'Bata, visibly more depressed with each day's passing 
and our departure nearer, brightened at once when told of the 
arrangement. 

A fortnight before we left, Guy's successor arrived, with a wife 
and two small daughters. According to colonial custom we had 
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them every day for meals while they were settling into their house. 
The little girls ran about the garden, playing pat-ball, watched 
wistfully by Cooking Pot. He wore the same expression as when 
I used to play hide-and-seek with Niama and he had longed to join 
in. I told them the story. They were instantly understanding. "Poor 
thing, that is why he looks so sad. >? I watched the elder go up to 
him and heard her ask, rather shyly, 'Would you like to play 
with us?" 

At once he was their slave. He had never caught a ball in his 
life, he dropped or missed it each time, but he retrieved eagerly. 
Childish laughter echoed through the garden, and everyone was 
happy. Before we left he was a fixture in the Welther family, 
promoted from scullion to children's nurse, with wages in keeping. 

On the day of our departure there was a crowd at the railway- 
station to see us off. Besides the Restes there were all the Euro 
peans one had ever known. This was not necessarily a show of 
general grief. To watch the train leaving for Pointe Noire was a 
local pastime. It added a point of nostalgia to everyday life. 

But the native element was a personal tribute to Guy and Girard, 
and, in a minor way, to myself. All the Garde Indigene not on 
duty were present, with the exception of Manipouya, who had 
for days been almost blind with weeping at Girard's departure. 
The Hausas turned up in full force, headed by their chief, Jacobou. 
At one end of the platform stood Madame Varney with the women 
and children of the Berceau Congolais, holding my Angelo by the 
hand. Only Trechaut was not there. At our last meeting he had 
said that he was too old to say good-bye. It was better so. 

Guy went up to Reste and suggested that it would be gracious 
of him to say a few words to Lamin6, retiring after twenty years' 
service. H.E., always willing to do the right thing when it was 
pointed out to him, shook Lamin6 warmly by the hand, and asked 
him what he was going to do in civilian life. Laming replied with 
great simplicity: "Mot, je suis rof, mon Gouverneur" ("I am a 
king, Sir.") Reste, visibly taken aback, said, "Aft, trh bien, mon 
ami, continue?" ("Good, my friend, carry on/') 
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Then began the endless handshaking and leave-taking. The 
Restes were cordiality itself, Nono wagged his tail, and everybody 
said polite things and wished us bon voyage. I had no illusions. 
Most of them were delighted to see us go. Except for Madame 
Varney, there was not one among them I ever wanted to see again. 

Ponton took the photographs. 

Having done our duty by the white element we moved over to 
the native groups. Abou Bekkr and Hamza brought parting gifts, 
a Hausa dagger for Guy and an ivory necklace for me. 

While Guy and Girard were saying good-bye to the Garde 
Indigene I went over to Madame Vamey and the Berceau Con- 
golais. I suspected her of having ordered Operation "Station," 
and although I was particularly attached to none of them, it was 
a little saddening to see so many faces which had become familiar, 
and which I should never see again. There was one wrench for me, 
and I dreaded it: the parting with Angelo. I left it to the very last. 

Guy joined me to say good-bye to our own little household. 
We had already taken leave at the house, and I had hoped they 
would not come to the station, but they had insisted. We shook 
hands quickly, not meeting each other's eyes. Only Ekoulou was 
unmoved. The zoli-garde-bien-inteUizent was smiling blithely. My 
last shopping expedition had practically set him up for life. 

The station-master came up to say that if we were ready to 
leave, the train was also. I steeled myself for the final farewell. I 
did what I had never done before. I picked Angelo up and kissed 
him. He did not respond or cry out, but hung like a sawdust doll 
in my arms. I set him down and he crumpled up. Someone came 
and took him away. 

We boarded the train. Whistles blew. The gardes sprang to 
attention and presented arms, the Hausas raised their hands in 
salute, Europeans waved. Our train drew out of the station. Cook 
ing Pot broke from the crowd and started to run beside it, bound 
ing along like a wild animal, looking up at our carriage and run 
ning faster as the train gathered speed. Suddenly he disappeared 
from view and for one sickening moment I thought he had fallen 
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on the track, under the wheels. He had only stumbled into a cul 
vert. He picked himself up but could go no farther. He waved, and 
we waved back, until he was lost to sight. 

Pointe Noire and the ship. The same cabins as two years before, 
and the same Captain welcoming us as friends. 

It was after dinner when we sailed. The band played "Good-bye 
Hawaii* 7 as we stood watching the harbour lights grow fainter. I 
remembered that I had an unopened letter from my mother in 
my cabin. It was full of plans for our return. As I had not been 
presented at Court when I came out, and as there had been no 
opportunity when I married, the family had decided that my 
return to England should be suitably signalized. Great-aunt L., 
who moved in those circles, had arranged for me to be presented 
at the first Court of the season. Mama wrote that Monsieur Julien 
(I was supposed to know who he was) had "great ideas" about my 
hair. Taking a quick look at myself in the glass I was glad that 
someone had , . . "and Worth is making you a lovely white satin 
dress, like a Winterhalter picture. . . ." Again I looked at myself, 
daunted. 

Going to an open porthole I spent a long time staring out to 
sea. Faces looked up at me out of the water, the living and the 
dead. Trechaut and Toto, Khamis, Bandzoozi, Marie Marguerite, 
Colombani . . . Angelo. Shadow and substance, memory and 
dream . . . and nightmare? I was at sea, remembering on different 
levels, between two worlds. 

The return journey was more agreeable than the outward-bound. 
Officialdom had ended, and we no longer moved in a Government 
herd. At each port we could go off by ourselves and get away from 
our fellow-passengers. 

At Konakry in French Guinea we said good-bye to Lamin6; or 
rather Guy and Laming said good-bye to each other, for I did 
not even have time to shake his hand. As I came in, he saluted and 
left the cabin without a word. I looked at Guy questioningly. 

"Couldn't you see that he was about to break down?" 

I did not say that I had not had time to see anything, because 
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Guy quite clearly wanted to be left alone. It was understandable. 
His health would never allow of another colonial post. Laming 
represented the West Coast, and the Bambaras among whom he 
had served for so many years. Lamine was not alone in being under 
emotional strain. 

We docked at Bordeaux, in the bitter cold of an early spring. 
From the moment of leaving the ship we left all Brazzaville life 
behind us, and (with one exception) I heard nothing of it after 
wards. I received one letter from Madame Varney saying that 
Angelo was well, but that he cried every time he passed our old 
house. After that, nothing. I wrote several times, but as there was 
no reply I gave it up. 

Eighteen years passed. A few weeks after I started to write this 
book a letter with a Brazzaville postmark arrived at my house in 
Algeria. I opened it, wondering who could possibly be writing to 
me from the Congo after so long. The signature read: "Your de 
voted son, Angelo." 

What could have prompted him to write after so many years? 
He asked for news, begging me to write to him. He said that lie 
was a bicycle repairer and had a good business, with a small house 
of his own. He was married and had a little son. And it was all 
due to us (though I could not see why) . . . because we had 
"taught him the Truth and the Real Way" (but I never taught 
him anything in my life) . He said that he had never forgotten us, 
and ended by again asking for news. 

I often write to Angelo. I know much about the Loubemba 
family. Michel, the elder brother, prospers in the Administration. 
He, too, is married and the father of a family. The twin sisters 
have not done so well. They failed in their exams (!). Madame 
Varney's husband died, but she has married again, and still works 
at the Dispensaire they call it the Centre de Pu&iculture 
now. 

It was from Angelo, too, that I learnt of Trechaut's death. I 
have sometimes wondered what happened to the ivories of the 
round hut. I shall not write and ask. I would rather not know. 
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Angelo says that Brazzaville is unrecognizable; there are build 
ings eight storeys high. It seems hard to imagine. 

(Perhaps the construction of the Congo-Ocean was justified 
after all, and the uncounted thousands who died in its making 
can rest peacefully in their mass graves. Perhaps the marrying of 
vast hydro-electric projects with nuclear energy, now, may raise 
the blood-guilt that lies on Equatorial Africa, and lift the im 
memorial curse that seems to poison the soil itself.) 

There is no moral to the "return of Angelo," no explanation. But 
the fact stands that, after so long, the only person to remember 
me was the only one I was so sad at leaving, the wistful little boy 
who had once tried to 'Tcill his body" because another had been 
preferred. 

As Trechaut said, "The vibrations come through." 

After twenty years I still cannot think of Africa without the 
sun in my eyes, over the sand dunes, the rivers, and the bare hills: 
and where it lances through a forest roof into the confusion of 
creepered undergrowth and fallen trees. By almost any measure 
of comparison it is a poor land. Wide reaches are utter waste; 
even for those who live there now there is little enough to live on. 
But it contains great treasures. It is like a plain woman waiting 
to be loved. 

Its peoples are in sunlight too, all their villainies and short 
comings forgotten although this, need I say, is a passing mood. 
During half an adult lifetime I have moved from faint indifference 
to over-enthusiastic joy in all their ways, and back, as in a long 
marriage, to settled affection and disillusioned placidity. Indeed, 
I do not love them, but I like them, mostly; and that is the most 
testing thing of all. 
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